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THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


JOINT INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE 
WASHINGTON 2S, D.C. 



15 January 1948 


MEMORANDUM FOR EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CIA 

SUBJECT l Organizational Chart 

U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 


1. I thought you might be interested in the attached 
organizational chart of the Atomic Energy Commission. Please 
note the lack, of classification. 


7 Colonel , CSC 
Liaison CIA 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


United States Atomic Energy Commission, 

. Washington 25, D. C., January 30, 1947. 

Hon. Arthur H. Vandenburg, 

President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. President: Wc have the honor to submit herewith the 
initial report of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 

David E. Lilienthal, Chairman. 
Robert F. Bacher. 

Sumner T. Pike. 

Lewis L. Strauss. 

William W. Waymack. 
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REPORT TO THE CONGRESS BY THE UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

To tho President op the Senate of the United States. 

o t ie Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 

States. 

INTRODUCTION 

The following report is respectfully submitted pursuant to the direc- 
tion of section 17 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1£46, which provides 
that — ■ 

The Commission shall submit to the Congress, in January and July of each 
year, a report concerning the activities of the Commission * * *• 

The Atomic Energy Act was approved on August 1, 1946. On 
October 28, 1946, while the Senate was in recess, the President named 
as members of the Commission the undersigned. The members of 
the Commission required some time to sever their existing business 
and employment connections in order to comply with the requirement 
of section 2 (a) (2) of the act that — 

No member of the Commission shall engage in any other business, vocation, or 
employment than that of serving as a member of^thc Commission. 

On November 13 the Commission hel^ftts first meeting, and since 
that time its members have devoted their entire time to the business 
of the Commission. Because of the magnitude and complexity of the 
undertakings and responsibilities vested in the Commission by the 
act, and because of the necessity of uninterrupted activity, the War 
Department consented to continue operation of the enterprise- 
known as the Manhattan Engineer District of the Corps of Engi- 
neers— until a transfer to the Commission could be effected without 
risk of interruption consequent upon the change from military direc- 
tion by the War Department to operation by the newly constituted 
statutory Commission. At midnight on December 31, 1946, this 
transfer became effective, by virtue of Executive Order 9816 (a copy 
of which is attached as appendix A). The Executive order was 
issued pursuant to the directions of the Congress contained in section 
9 (a) and other provisions of the act. 

The relative brevity and lack of detail in this initial report of the 
Commission is explained by the fact that the Commission has been in 
responsible control of this very large undertaking for only about 4 
weeks and but months have elapsed since its first meeting. In its 
next semiannual report to the Congress, due in July of this year, it is 
the intention of the Commission to submit a comprehensive statement 
(within the limitations that the maintenance of secuity of information 
makes feasible in a public report) . Prior to that time the Commission 
will report, orally and in writing, to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, in accordance with section 15 of the act, which provides that— 

The Commission shall keep the joint committee fully and currently informed with 
respect to the Commission’s activities. 
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2 ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

As promptly as possible the Commission will report to the joint 
committee the present status of the work oi the Commission, the 
status of properties, facilities, contracts, personnel, financial condi- 
tion, and other similar facts, and plans for future development as 
those plans proceed. The Commission also will keep the joint com- 
mittee fully and currently informed concerning he program, of ad- 
ministration consistent with the policies of the met (sec. 1 (b) (5)) 
and other policy determinations, among which some of the most 
important relate to methods of maintaining secure the information 
which must bo kept secret in the interest of national safety. j' 

INSPECTION OF MANHATTAN DISTRICT 

The members of the Commission determined ® hat their first step 
should be a survey .of the facilities of Manhat afi District. Accord- 
ingly, on November 12, accompanied by Col. Kenneth D. Nichols, 
the district engineer, the Commission left Washington for Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., administrative center and principal installation of Manhattan 
District. In the ensuing 2 weeks the Commission visited a number 
of major installations, making brief inspections |md holding confer- 
ences with key executive and scientific personnel i f Manhattan Dist- 
rict and its contractors. 

TRANSFER OF MANHATTAN DISTRICT 

On October 26, the day President Truman named the members of 
the Commission, all five mefhbers conferred with tie Secretary of War, 
General Eisenhower, and # General Groves. Secretary Patterson 
offered the full cooperation *01 the War Department in the Commis- 
sion's work and agreed to continue the Manhattan District operations 
under War Department jurisdiction until the niuibers of the Com- 
mission could organize formally and acquaint themselves with the 
project. At the same time Secretary Patterson ringed that the prop- 
erties and functions then under the jurisdiction of I Manhattan District, 
and required by the act to be transferred, should be placed under 
Commission jurisdiction at the earliest possible date and that as soon 
as possible military personnel should be released. 

As already indicated, following the first formal faceting on Novem- 
ber 13, all the members of the Commission spent the next 2 weeks 
visiting major installations of Manhattan District, consulting with 
key personnel of the district and its contractors, and studying the 
work and the problems of the project. As soon as * hese. activities had 
proceeded far enough to afford a genera] familiaril v with Manhattan 
District, its personnel and installations, the Coimhission took up the 
problem of bringing about the transfer of the project as contemplated 
by section 9 (a) of the act. 

The numerous details involved in the leans fei of the properties, 
funds, personnel, and contracts wore worked mr, during the month of 
December. During that month a large part of the time of the Com- 
mission was devoted to these matters. 

At that time Manhattan District had more than 5,000 direct 
employees, military and civilian. The contractors for the district 
who were operating its installations had more than 50,000 employees 
in that work. A major problem that had to be solved related to the 
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fiscal and disbursing arrangements necessary to avoid any interruption 
in work when the transfer occurred. In cooperation with the War 
Department, the Department of the Treasury, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the General Accounting Office, arrangements were made 
for the allocation of appropriations to tlio Commission under Public 
Law 663, and 'fiscal and disbursing procedures were established to 
assure continuity in operations. Through consultation with the War 
Department, the Department of the Navy, and the Military Liaison 
Committee, arrangements were perfected to make certain that I' 10 ®® 
operations and functions essentially military in chgi actcr should 
remain under military jurisdiction. 

Arrangements also had to be made for the retention of military 
personnel in actual Commission operations during the transition 
period; procedures had to bo worked out in consultation with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation with a view to obtaining the FBI 
investigations required by section 10 of the act at the earliest feasible 
date; and numerous other matters connected with the transfer, and 
in which other Government agencies were concerned inmne way or 
another, had to be dealt with. . . 

It is a measure of the cooperative spirit in which all these problems 
were approached by the various Government agencies that the 
Executive order and other formal documents covering the transfer 
were executed and the actual transfer completed on January 1, on a 
mutually satisfactory basis and without any interruption in continuity 
of operations. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED FACILITIES 

The principal Government-owned atomic energy installations trans- 
ferred from Manhattan District and npw under the jurisdiction of 

the Commission are: _ 

1 Clinton Engineer Works, Oak Ridge, Tcnn., a 59,000-acre 
reservation, the site of the Manhattan District administrative head- 
quarters and of the following production and research units: 

(a) Electro-magnetic plant for the separation of U— 235, operated 
by Tennessee Eastman Corp. . „ TT „„„ , , 

(ft) Gaseous diffusion plant for the separation of U-235, operated 
by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. „ TT rinr 

(c) Thermal diffusion plant for the separation .of U-235, not in 

° P (d) ^Clinton Laboratories for general nuclear research, operated by 
Monsanto Chemical Co. , 

2. Hanford Engineer Works, Pasco, Wash., a reservation of nearly 

400,000 acres owned or controlled by the Government, site of plu- 
tonium production plants and of research and development facilities, 
now operated by General Electric Co. n 

3. Los Alamos Laboratory, at Los Alamos, N. Mex., a 45, 000-acre 

reservation, site of a research installation principally for the military 
applications of atomic energy and operated under contract with the 
University of California. ^ 

4. Argonno National Laboratory, at Chicago, 111., successor to the 
metallurgical laboratory, now housed in part on the campus of the 
University of Chicago, which is contractor for administration, rhe 
board of governors for this laboratory is composed of representatives 
of 25 midwestorn universities and research institutions. 
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4 ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

5. Radiation Laboratory of the University oi California at Berkeley 
(not a Government-owned facility — except for certain building* and 
equipment). 

6. Brookhaven National Laboratory, Patchogui . Long Island, now 
under construction on the site of Cainp Up both a general atomic 
research center to be operated by Associated Universities, Inc., 
representing nine major eastern universities with the collaboration of 
other colleges and universities in the region. 

7. Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, Schen ectady, N. Y., a 
research center for development of useful power from atomic energy 
now under construction and to be operated by (general Electric. Co! 
Under arrangements made by the Commission, provision has been 
made lor participation of interested segments of t bw national economy. 

I he Commission plans immediately to consult |vith representatives 
of interested American industries in such fields fife utilities, electrical 
manufacturing, chemicals, and others, in order tk> assure broad par- 
ticipation by private enterprise in its research and development 
program, looking toward the industrial appliea? iors of atomic energy. 

8. Dayton Engineer Works near Miamisbtirg Ohio, a research 
and development facility now under constructbnland to be operated 
by Monsanto Chemical Co. 

In addition, activities contributing directly to the operations trans- 
ferred to the Commission are carried on in a ar| e number of other • 
facilities. A partial list ol the extensive research and development 
contracts includes those held by Battelle Memorial Institute Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Columbia University, New York; R wa State ’College, 
Ames, Iowa; Massachusetts Institute of Tech n .logy, Cambridge 
Mass.; National Bureau of Standards. Washington, D. C.; United 
States Geological Survey, Washington, T>. C.; University of Rochester 
Rochester, N. Y. ; University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. ; Victoreen 
Instrument Co., Chicago, 111.; and Washington University St 
Louis, Mo. ‘ 

MAJOR PROGRAMS IN EFFECT 

The following principal programs, which had been initiated by 
Manhattan District, were transferred to the Commission: 

1 . The production of fissionable materials. 

2. The declassification of atomic energy dati., Jo the extent con- 
sistent. with security, carried out on the basis o ' ri commendations of 
a committee headed hv Dr. Richard C. Tolman. 

3. The production and distribution of radioactive isotopes, stnrted 
by Manhattan District during the summer of lfjkfi. Upon recom- 
mendations of an advisory committee appointed |v General Groves 
radioactive isotopes have been distributed to qualified institutions 
capable of observing the necessary health and s iRh v precautions. 

4 A broad program for the production of electric power from 
nuclear fuels, initiated by Manhattan District, with Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. and General Electric Co. as prime contractors. A large num- 
ber of industrial and research organizations are participating in this 
program, and a summary review of the status of the work was recently 
published by Manhattan District. 

5. Studies of the possibility of applying nuc.h ar energy to aircraft 
propulsion, being made under contract between the Army Air Forces 
and Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. as prime coil motor. Through 
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ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 5 

arrangements made with Manhattan District, space and technical 
services have been made available at Oak Ridge for the staff assigned 
to these studies by the Air Forces and the contractors. 

6. A comprehensive accident prevention and health program, in 
effect throughout all facilities. Caro has been taken to safeguard 
personnel against injury from radiation exposure and other hazards, 
and reports indicate that the program has been effective. 

7. Broad research programs in the fields of health and biology, under- 
way at Argonne National Laboratory, Los Alamos Laboratory, and at 
Clinton Engineer Works, in cooperation with the United States 
Institute of Public Health. 

8. Training programs for the instruction of personnel in the handling 
of radioactive materials, in effect at Argonne National Laboratory, the 
Radiation Laboratory, and Clinton Laboratories. 

9. The compilation of scientific developments resulting from the 
work of Manhattan District. 

10. Research programs too numerous to list, many of which are 
classified secret, under way in both Government and non-Governmont 
facilities. These programs include the physics of reactors, develop- 
ment of materials for construction of reactors, metallurgy, radioactive 
isotopes, production processes, fundamental nuclear physics, ceramics, 
radiobiology, various types of instruments, and health measures. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIZATION 

The Commission took steps to maintain as a going concern the 
organization transferred from Manhattan District. Col. R. D. 
Nichols, district engineer, was appointed Acting Deputy General 
Manager of the Commission. , Colonel Nichols and all other personnel 
transferred from Manhattan District were instructed by the Com- 
mission to continue to perform , their functions in the manner in which 
they had performed them under Manhattan District. The Com- 
mission thus made certain at the outset that there should be no inter- 
ruption or loss of continuity in operations. At the request of the 
Commission, General Groves has consented to act as a consultant 
to the Commission. 

The act provides for the appointment by the President from civilian 
life of nine members of a General Advisory Committee to advise the 
Commission on scientific and technical matters relating to materials, 
production, and research and development. The President had ap- 
pointed the following members of the General Advisory Committee 
on December 12, 1946: 

Dr. James B. Conant, president of Harvard University. 

Dr. Leo A, DuBridgc, president of California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Prof. Enrico Fermi, University of Chicago. 

Dr. J. Robert Oppcnhcimer, University of California. 

Prof. I. I. Rabi, Columbia University. 

Mr. Hartley Rowe, chief engineer of United Fruit Co. 

Prof. Glenn T. Scaborg, University of California. 

Prof, Cyril S. Smith, University of Chicago. 

Mr. 'Hood Worthington, chief chemist of E. I. du Pont do 
Nemours & Co. 
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6 ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

At the request of the Chairman of the Commission, the General 
Advisory Committee held its first meeting on J Miliary 3 and 4, 1947, 
for the purpose of organizing its work and determining the methods 
whereby it might assist and advise the Commission. The committee 
designated Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer as chairman. The Commis- 
sion has arranged to furnish for review by the Central Advisory Com- 
mittee a statement of the Commission's research! and development, 
production, and materials programs. A report on research and 
development programs will be available for the tfext meeting of the 
committee, February 2 and 3, 1947. Subsequent meetings of the 
General Advisory Committee are now planned at 2 -month intervals. 

Before making a recommendation to the President, pursuant to 
section 2 (a) (4) (A) of the act, with respect to the appointment of a 
General Manager, the Commission sought the advice of the following 
advisory group: 

Karl T. Compton (president , Massachusetts! institute of Tech- 
nology). 

Herbert Emmerich (director of public administration, clearing 
house). t 

Georges Doriot (professor, Harvard Schoo of Business). 

John Lord O’Brian, attorney (former general counsel, War 
Production Board). 

After a review of the qualifications of a large number of individuals, 
this group submitted the names of several individuals, including 
Carroll L. Wilson, whom the group considered to be exceptionally 
qualified for this position. After careful consideration of these men, 
the Commission unanimously recomme nded t o t the President the 
appointment of Mr. Wilson. The President ramed Mr. Wilson as 
General Manager on December 30, 1946. 

A great deal of careful consideration has beer given to the form of 
organization best adapted to suit the purposes oi tile Commission and, 
in particular, to the functions of the four divisions of research, military 
application, production, and engineering provided for by section 2 (a) 

(4) (B) of the act. The Commission has concluded that these four 
divisions should be staff divisions responsible for planning, review, 
and evaluation of the work of the Commission under these broad 
functional categories. 

Under this concept of organization, the Divis oi of Military Appli- 
cation assumes a far more important position in relation to the entire 
program of the Commission than would be the cale if it were merely 
a line operating division concerned with direct fu per vision of such 
portions of the Commission’s operations as night be identified as 
primarily relating to military applications. The Division of Military 
Application will be concerned with the broad a ad; complicated inter- 
relationships between military planning and t ief research, develop- 
ment, and production programs of the Commission. 

In view of the great responsibilities placed upbn the Commission 
by the act, that its operation shall be conducted affrays with the para- 
mount objective of assuring the common dele is| and security, the 
Commission has given most careful consideration to the essential 
qualifications for the officer who shall be the Director of the Division 
of Military Application. The Commission has discussed its views of 
the qualifications for such officer with the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy and have asked them to submit the names qf the best-qualified 
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ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 7 

officers in their respective services. The Commission has under con- 
sideration a small group of exceptionally qualified officers who have 
been so recommended and expects to make the appointment in the 
near future. 

As Director of the Division of Research, the Commission has 
appointed Dr. James B. Fisk, formerly assistant director of physical 
research at the Bell Telephone Laboratories and rocontly appointed 
professor of applied physics at Harvard University. Dr. Fisk was 
recommended to the Commission by a subcommittee of the General 
Advisory Committee, appointed for the specific purpose of making 
recommendations for this position. 

As Director of the Division of Production, the Commission has 
appointed Mr. Walter J. Williams, former Director of Operations at 
Oak Ridge for Manhattan District and recently appointed Manager of 
Field Operations of the Commission. 

The appointment of the Director of the Division of Engineering 
will be announced later by the Commission. A five-man advisory 
panel, recommended by the General Advisory Committee, has been 
requested to make recommendations for this position. 

The Commission has made appointments to some other key staff 
positions. These include the Director of Organization and Personnel, 

Mr. G. Lyle Belsley, who was formerly Assistant Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency and executive secretary of the War Produc- 
tion Board; and the general counsel, Mr. Herbert S. Marks, who was 
formerly special assistant to Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

THE MILITARY LIAISON COMMITTEE 

Pursuant to section 2 (c) of the act, the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy have designated the following representatives 
of their Departments as members of the Military Liaison Committee: 

.Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brcreton, United States Army, chairman. 

Maj. Gen. Lunsford E. Oliver, United States Army. 

Col. John II. Hinds, United States Army. 

Rear Adm, Tliorvald A. Solbcrg, United States Navy. 

Rear Adm. Ralph A. Ofstic, United States Navy. 

Roar Adm. William S. Parsons, United States Navy. 

Informal contact between members of the Commission and the 
Military Liaison Committee was established prior to the Commis- 
sion’s first meeting. Since the Commission’s inspection tour of the 
Manhattan District installations, the Commission has met with the 
Military Liaison Committee, and there have been frequent contacts 
between the staff of the Commission and the committee. Discussions 
have centered around problems of organization, procedure, the devel- 
opment of close liaison, and working relationships. The committee 
was consulted in the preparation of the various papers and in the work- 
ing out of the various arrangements covering the transfer of the 
Manhattan District to the Commission. Matters now under joint 
consideration by the Commission and the Military Liaison Com- 
mittee include production of fissionable materials, security problems, 
research programs, relations with the General Advisory Committee, 
and relations with the Joint Research and Development Board, 
which is under the chairmanship of Dr. Vannevar Bush. 
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8 ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION: 

MAINTENANCE OF SECURITY 

The Commission has maintained in full force rh| security measures 
of Manhattan District and has under consideration the adequacy of 
those measures in teims of the requirements of na ional defense and 
ol the act. 

The Commission has met with the Attorney General and with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for the purpose <|i establishing pro- 
cedures for the investigation of personnel and of Security violations. 

The Commission has been able to obtain the services of Mr. Frank 
j Wilson, Chief of Secret Service, until Decern bei 31, 1946, as con- 
sultant on security policies and problems. f 

The Commission also has obtained the servicesJof Mr. Thomas O. 

Jones as special assistant for security to the Genet al Manager. Mr. 

Jones was formerly an officer assigned to the Manhattan District. 

He served as security officer at the Los Alamos installation and was 
designated by General Groves as the security oitieei at the Bikini tests. 

PRODUCTION OF FISSIONABLE MATERIALS AND ATOMIC WEAPONS 

The production operations which Manhattan 0 {strict had under 
way at the time of the transfer are being continued. Much of the 
information relating to the production of fissi mi 1)1 e materials and 
atomic weapons vitally concerns the common defense and security. 

This information received the highest security c l alps ideation by Man- 
hattan District, and that classification has beep continued by the 
Commission. 

The primary application of atomic energy is tod^v in the production 
of weapons. These weapons require fissionable nfaterial of consider- 
able purity, and this requirement was the main foason for the con- 
struction of the installations at Oak Ridge and Haliiord. Fissionable 
material also is necessary for the development of faany of the peace- 
time applications of atomic energy. In addition, the basic raw 
material — uranium — is the same either for weapof production or for 
the peacetime applications. There is accord ingl| a very deep and 
basic i elation between weapons and the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. The long-range security of the Nation m$v very well depend 
closely upon the wise and speedy development of; t he applications of 
atomic energy. Research and development work on improved 
atomic weapons is in progress at installations n#v operated by the 
Commission. 

In December General Groves informed tie: Commission that 
impiovements in the processes for the separation! of uranium 235 at 
Oak Ridge would permit considerable savings in iterating costs and 
result in substantial reduction in the number of employees required 
at one of the Oak Ridge plants. After careful stifijy of a report from 
Colonel Nichols, the district engineer, the Coning ssion concurred in 
the necessary operating changes. Every effort is! being made by the 
Commission to assure the retention of key personfiel whose jobs have 
been discontinued as a result of the operating cha nge. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IRQ * RAMS 

A comprehensive report on the status of research and development 
programs was initiated by the Commission. Few this purpose the 
Commission called a meeting in January of laboratory directors, 
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representing Argonne National .Laboratory, Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, the University of California, Clinton Laboratories, 
General Electric Co., Iowa State University, and Los Alamos Labora- 
tory. The reports prepared by these laboratory directors will furnish 
a basis for recommendations by the Director of the Division of 
Research and by the General Advisory Committee and will enable the 
Commission to plan and evaluate research and development projects. 
Meanwhile, a number of specific administrative decisions have been 
made by the Commission in order to assure continuance of programs 
initiated by Manhattan District pending thorough review by the 
Commission. 

SOURCE MATERIALS 

The Commission has under consideration a plan for the control of 
source materials, as provided by the act. Meanwhile, the wartime 
control over uranium exercised by the War Production Board is beino* 
continued by the Office of Temporary Controls. 

An important phase of the Commission's programs will be the 
development of new sources of uranium and thorium. The Commis- 
sion h$,s met with Secretary Krug and other representatives of the 
Department of the Interior for the purpose of considering how best- 
the services of the United States Geological Survey may continue 
to be employed in this field and for the purpose of discussing other 
ways in which the Department of the Interior and the Commission 
might cooperate. 

HEALTH AND MEDICAL PROGRAM 

A medical committee, .under the chairmanship of Dr. Stafford L. 
Warren, was appointed by General Groves to advise Manhattan Dis- 
trict on health and medical problems. The committee consisted of 
representatives of laboratories and other installations holding contracts 
with Manhattan District. The Commission called a meeting of this 
medical committee in January with a view to the preparation of a 
report on the status of health and medical programs. It is expected 
that a report will be available to the Commission shortly. 

LABOR RELATIONS 

During the interval between VJ-day and transfer of the activities 
of Manhattan District to the Commission, elections were held bv the 
employees of the principal contractors at Oak Ridge. The employees 
of Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corp. are now represented by a CIO 
union and the employees of Monsanto Chemical Co. by an A. F. of L. 
affiliate. Labor contracts, negotiated by these companies and their 
respective unions, had been presented to Manhattan District for 
approval. At the request of the Commission, the contracts were 
examined by an advisory board consisting of David A. Morse, Assist- 
Secretary of Labor; George H. Taylor, former chairman of the 
War Labor Board and a member of the faculty of the^Vharton Sch ool, 
University of Pennsylvania^ and Lloyd K. Garrison, former general 
counsel and later chairman of the War Labor Board. Pursuant to the 
recommendations of th^s jflvisory board, the Commission approved 
execution of the contract^subjoct to further consideration of those 
clauses affecting security and continuity of work. 
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10 ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

PATENTS 

The Commission has appointed Casper W, O omjs, Commissioner of 
Patents; William H. Davis, chairman of the Department oi 
Commerce Patent Survey Committee; and John i. Diener, former 
president of American Patent Law Assoc iation, as an advisory panel 
to recommend to the Commission policies, procedures, and stall 
organization for the effectuation of the patent provisions of the act 
(sec. 11). Following a report and recommendations by this advisory 
panel, the Commission expects to appoint a Pafont Compensation 
Board as required by the act and to institute appropriate patent regu- 
lations and procedures. 

BUDGET AND FISCAL PROGRAM;: 

The Commission has submitted to the House Appropriations Com- . 
mittce a full statement of the transfer to the Commission of War 
Department funds for the Manhattan project and a budget justifica- 
tion of appropriation .requests for the fiscal year I >48. Pursuant to 
Public Law 663, the President lias withdrawn $5$ >.006,000 from the 
War Department accounts for the Manhattan* project, of which 
$5,000,000 has been allocated to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the balance to the Commission. Of the $501,0 )0,000 allocated to 
the Commission, $263,991,000 was immediately Obligated to cover 
contract and other obligations transferred to the Commission. 

The President’s budget for the fiscal year 1948 ini hides $250,000,000 
for Commission expenditures and $250,000,000 fdr Commission con- 
tract authorizations. In estimating its requirenieB is, the Commission 
has necessarily, because of the short time avail abl *, relied largely on 
the experience and estimates of Manhattan Distfmt. The Commis- 
sion is proceeding with the development of its own financial and 
budgetary plans and estimates as a matter of pf unary importance. 

In its next report it will be in a position, there foie, to discuss these 
matters more fully. 

ACCOUNTING CONTROL 

One of the important problems confronting the Commission relates 
to the setting up of measures of accounting control that will be con- 
sistent with the requirements of a Government Undertaking and at 
the same time adapted to the special character <j> the Commission s 
enterprises. Because of the novelty and difficulty of many of the 
questions involved, the Commission has sought t|m advice of leading 
experts in this field with respect to the choice of a comptroller. The 
following panel was established to advise the Commission in this 

Mr. Edward B. Wilcox, partner, Edward Goi 4 & Co. (Chicago); 
president, American Institute of Accoun t 

Mr. Walter L, Schaffer,. partner, Lybrand, R >ss Bros. & Mont- 
gomery (WMW York), p T 

Mr. Paul Grady, partner, Price, Waterhouse y* Co. (New York). 

Mr. Donald Stone, Assistant Director in chprge of Administra- 
tive Management, Bureau of the jjgdget. 

Prof. W. Arnold Hosmer, professoif* of a § minting, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administrate*:. 
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This group has mot with the entire Commission and the General 
Manager and has held a number of meetings with the Commission's 
staff. It is expected that as a result of the work of this group the 
Commission will shortly be in a position to appoint a comptroller and 
to initiate the work that needs to be done in order to/set up a con- 
structive system of accounting controls. 

RELATIONS TO WORK OF UNITED NATIONS ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

On October 28/1946, the day the President named the members of 
the Commission, the Commission called upon the Secretary of State, 

Mr. Byrnes, and Under Secretary Achcson, to discuss in a preliminary 
way the relations of the Commission to the responsibilities of the State 
Department and to establish liaison. 

On October 30 the Chairman of the Commission called upon Mr. 
Bernard Baruch and his associates of the American delegation to the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission at their office in New 
York City. On behalf of the Commission Mr. Lilienthal stated the 
Commission's desire to cooperate with Mr. Baruch in whatever ways 
might appear helpful to him in his great responsibility. Informal 
liaison was established thorugh the services of Joseph Volpe., Jr., 
formerly consultant to Mr. Baruch and now a deputy general counsel 
of the Commission, and technical liaison was established through 
Dr, R. C. Tolman, head of the American delegation's Technical 
Advisory Committee. A number of informal communications and 
consultations have followed. The Commission has assured Senator 
Warren R. Austin, Mr. Baruch's successor as American representative, 
of its desire to cooperate with him in whatever ways he finds may be 
helpful. 

LEGISLATION 

Section 17 of the act, which directs the Commission to submit to the 
Congress, in January and July of each year, a report concerning the 
activities of the Commission, also provides that— 

The Commission shall include in such report, and shall at such other times as 
it deems desirable submit to the Congress, such recommendations for additional 
legislation as the Commission deems necessary or desirable. 

The Manhattan district operated during its existence largely upon 
the wartime powers of the President. A comprehensive review of the 
arrangements made under these wartime powers is currently under 
way in order to fit them into a pattern for peacetime operation under 
the act. The Commission has not yet had an opportunity to deter- 
mine whether additional legislation is required. 

Dated January 31, 1947. 

David E. Lilienthal, Chairman. 

Robert F. Bacher. 

Sumner T. Pike. 

Lewis L. Strauss. 

William W. Waymack. 
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12 ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Exhibit A 

Executive Order No. 9816, Providing for she. Transfer of 

Properties and Personnel to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and the 
statutes, including the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, and as President 
of the United States and Commander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy, it is hereby ordered and directed as follows! 

1. There are transferred to the Atomic Energy Commission all 
interests owned by the United States or any Government agency in 
the following property: 

(a) All fissionable material; all atomic weapons and parts 
thereof; all facilities, equipment, and materials for the processing, 
production, or utilization of fissionable material or atomic energy; 
all processes and technical information of any kind, and the 
source thereof (including data, drawings, specifications, patents, 
patent applications, and other sources) relating* to the processing, 
production, or utilization of fissionable material or atomic energy; 
and all contracts, agreements, leases, patents, applications for 
patents, inventions and discoveries (who they patented or un- 
patented), and other rights of any kind ^concerning any such 
items. 

(b) All facilities, equipment, and materials devoted primarily 
to atomic-energy research and development. 

2. There also are transferred to the Atomic Energy Commission all 
property, real or personal, tangible or intangible, including records, 
owned by or in the possession, custody, or control: of the Manhattan 
Engineer District, War Department, in addition to the property 
described in paragraph 1 above. Specific items of such property, 
including records, may he excepted from transfer to the Commission 
in the following manner: 

(a) The Secretary of War shall notify the Commission in writ- 
ing as to the specific items of property or records he wishes to 
except; and 

(b) If after full examination of the facts by the Commission, 
it concurs in the exception, those specific items of property oi 
records shall be excepted from transfer to t ve Commission ; or 

(c) If after full examination of the facts by the Commission, 
it does not concur in the exception, the matter shall be referred 
to the President for decision. 

3. The Atomic Energy Commission shall exo ‘cine full jurisdiction 
over all interests and property transferred to the Commission in par- 
agraphs 1 and 2 above, in accordance with tlie provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946. 

4. Any Government agency is authorized to transfer to the Atomic ' 
Energy Commission, at the request of the Commission, any property, 
real or personal, tangible or intangible, acquired or used by such 
Government agency in connection with any of the property or in- 
terests transferred to the Commission by paragraphs 1 and 2 above. 

5. Each Government agency shall supply the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission with a report on, and an accounting and inventory of, all in- 
terests and property, described in paragraphs 1, 2, and 4 above, 
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• owned by or in the possession, custody, or control of such Govern- 
ment agency, the form and detail of such report, accounting and in- 
ventory, to be determined by mutual agreement, or, in case of non- 
agreement, by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

6. (a) There also are transferred to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion all civilian officers and employees of the Manhattan Engineer 
District, War Department, except that the Commission and the Sec- 
retary of War may by mutual agreement exclude any of such per- 
sonnel from transfer to the Commission. 

(b) The military and naval personnel heretofore assigned or detailed 
to the Manhattan Engineer District, War Department, shall continue 
to be made available to the Commission, for military and naval duty, 
in similar manner, without prejudice to the military or naval status 
of such personnel, for such periods of time as may be agreed mutually 
by the Commission and the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

7. The assistance and the services, personal or other, including the 
use of property, heretofore made available by any Government 
agency to the Manhattan Engineer District, War Department, shall 
be made available to the Atomic Energy Commission for the same 
purposes as heretofore and under the arrangements now existing until 
terminated after 30 days’ notice given by the Commission or by the 
Government agency concerned in each case. 

8. The Commission is authorized to exercise all of the powers and 
functions vested in the Secretary of W 7 ar by Executive Order No. 

9001, of December 27, 1941, as amended, insofar as they relate to 
contracts heretofore made by or hereby transferred to the Commission. 

9. Such further measures and dispositions as may bo determined 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and any Government agency 
concerned to be necessary to effectuate the transfers authorized or 
directed by this order shall be carried out in such manner as the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget may direct and by such agencies 
as he may designate. 

10. This order shall be effective as of midnight, December 31, 1946. 

_ _ ' Harry S. Truman. 

The White House, December SI , 1946 . 

O 
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[Public Law 898 — 80th Congress] 

[Chapter 828 — 2d Session] 

[H. R. 6402] 

AN ACT 

To provide for extension of the terms of office of the present members ox the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled , That section 2 (a) 
(2) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 is amended to read as follows : 

(2) Members of the Commission shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. In submitting 
any nomination to the Senate, the President shall set forth the experi- 
ence and the qualifications of the nominee. The term of office of each 
member of the Commission taking office prior to June 30, 1950, shall 
expire at midnight on J une 30, 1950. The term of office of each member 
of the Commission taking office after June 30, 1950, shall be five years, 
except that (A) the terms of office of the members first taking office 
after June 30, 1950, shall expire, as designated by the President at 
the time of the appointment, one at the end of one year, one at the end 
of two years, one at the end of three years, one at the end of four years, 
and one at the end of five years, after June 30, 1950; and (B) any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy, occurring prior to the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was appointed, shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term. Any member of the Commission may 
be removed by the President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or mal- 
feasance in office. Each member, except tlie Chairman, shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $15,000 per annum; and the Chairman 
shall receive compensation at the rate of $17,500 per annum. No 
member of the Commission shall engage in any other business, voca- 
tion, or employment than that of serving as a member of the Com- 
mission. n 

Approved July 3, 1948. 
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80th Congress > 
2d Session f 


SENATE 


( Report 
\ No. 850 


DEVELOPMENT AND CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


January 30 (legislative day, January 26), 1948 — Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Hickenlooper, from the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
submitted the following 

REPORT 

[Pursuant to Public Law 585, 79th Cong.] 

First Report of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy to the 
Congress of the United States 

This report is submitted to the Congress by the .Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy in order to give the Members of Congress a brief 
outline of the general fields of activity of the joint committee from 
the time of its active organization, to date. The Atomic 
of 1946 imposes strict injunctions of secrecy against revealing details 
or other information fading within the classification of restricted data 
and in order that these legal prohibitions be observed, it will be 
necessary to make this report in general terms. T 

Section 15 (b) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 (Public Law 585, 
79th Cong.), among other provisions, states: 

The ioint committee shall make continuing studies of the activities of the 
Atomic 3 Energy Commission and of problems relating to the development, , 
and control of atomic energy. 

HISTORY OF THE ACT 

Shortly after the first military use of the atomic bomb in August 
1945 a number of proposals for exercise of control over the production 
use and development of atomic energy were introduced in both 
Houses of Congress. On October 3, 1945 , the President sent a message 
to the Congress stressing the necessity of legislation .On October : 29 
the Senate adopted Senate Resolution 179 establishing the Special 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and al l bills < c° ncern xng^at 0 iriic eiiergy 
introduced in the Senate were referred to this committee. Bills con- 
cerning atomic energy introduced m the House were referred to the 
Military Affairs Committee. Both committees hold open and ex 
tive hearings, receiving the testimony of a large number of witnesses 
in the scientific, technical, military, business, and Government fields. 
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2 DEVELOPMENT AND CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


c weeks of discussion in the Senate special committee, 

^froduced by Senator McMahon, chairman, was reported 
back to the Senate on April 19, 1946, as amended in committee. On 
dune 1 the bill was passed by the Senate and was referred to the House 
Military Affairs Committee. After a number of amendments this 
committee reported H. R. 5364 (S. 1717, as amended), which passed 
the House of Representatives on July 20 and went to conference. 
Here the bill was agreed upon in its final form and the conference 
report was accepted by both Houses on July 26. With the affixing of 
the President s signature on August 1, 1946, Public Law 585 came into 
force and effect. 

With the enactment of this law, it was declared to be the policy of 
the people of the United States that— 


At* ® u C ect at all times to the paramount objective of assuring the com- 
mon defense and security , the development and utilization of atomic energy shall 
!?„ f 1 ‘f l ’ be 'Reeled toward improving the public welfare, increasing 

the standard of living, strengthening free competition in private enterprise and 
promoting world peace. p 5 


oo F ?o?7 ing tho off ? ctive dat0 of th c act, the President, on October 
28, 1 946, announced the recess appointments of the members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission as follows; 


David E. Lilienthal, Chairman 
Robert- F. Bacher 
Sumner T. Pike 
Lewis L. Strauss 
William W. Way mack 


These appointees took their oaths of office and assumed their duties 
on November i, 1946, and it was directed by the President in Executive 
Order 981.6 that title to the properties of the Manhattan engineer 
district be transferred to the Atomic Energy Commission effective 
midnight, December 31, 1946, and this was done. 

On December 12, 1946, the President appointed, as provided by 
the act, members of the General Advisory Committee, as follows: 


Di , Janies B. Oonant, president of Harvard University 

Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, president of California Institute of Technology 

Dr. J . Robert Oppenheimcr, University of California 

Dr. Enrico Fermi, University of Chicago. 

Dr. I. I. Rabi, Columbia University 

Mr. Hartley Rowe, chief engineer of United Fruit Co. 

Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, University of California 
? Dr. Cyril S. Smith, University of Chicago 

Mr. Hood Worthington, chief chemist of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

These appointments are not subject to Senate confirmation. 

Thereafter, on January 4, 1947, Dr. J. R. Oppenheimcr was named 
chairman of this General Advisory Committee. 

1946, the President announced the recess appoint- 
ment of Carroll L. Wilson to be general manager of the Commission, 
subject to Senate confirmation. The announcement of this appoint- 
ment completed the Presidential appointees provided for in the act 
who are subject to Senate confirmation. 

Pursuant to section 2 (c) of the act, the Secretary of War and the 
becretary of Navy appointed, as representatives of their respective 
Departments, members of the Military Liaison Committee, as follows: 
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Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, Unite 1 States Army, Chairman 

Mai. Gen. Lunsford E. Oliver, United States Army 

Col. John If. Hinds, United States Army 

Rear Adm. ThorvaJd A. Solberg, Unit 'd States Navy 

Rear Adm. Ralph A. Ofstie, United States Navy 

Rear Adm. William S. Parsons, United States Navy 

On January 31, 1947, Maj. Gen. Lunsford E. Oliver was reassigned 
and Lt. Gen.' Leslie R. Groves was appointed to tins vat^ancy. 

On August 2, 1946, the day of adjournment of the be\entj . ninth 
Congress 8 second session, the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
as provided by the act, was appointed as follows: 

By the President pro tempore of the .senate, Mi. McKellar, on tnc 
part of the Senate: 

Mr Brion McMahon, of Connecticut 
Mr. Richard B. Russell, of Georgia 
Mr. Edwin C. Johnson, of Colorado 
Mr. Tom Oonnallv, of Texas 
Mr. Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia 
Mr. Arthur H. V an den berg, of Michigan 
Mr. Eugene D. Millikin, of Colorado 
Mr! Boitrke B. Hickeniooper, of Iowa 
Mr. William F. Knowland, of Cal: forma 

By the Speaker of the House, Mr. Rayburn, on the part of the 
House of Representatives: 

Mr. R. Ewing Thomason, of Texas 
Mr. Carl 1\ Durham, of \ T orth C irohna 
Mr. Aime J. Forand, of Rhode Island 
Mr. Chet Holifield, of California 
Mr. Melvin Price, of Illinois 
Mr. Charles H._ Elston, ol Ohio 
Mr. J. Parnell Thomas, of New Jersey 
Mr. Carl Hinshaw, of California 
Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, of Connecticut 

This joint committee organized on August 2, 1946, and Senator 
McMahon was elected chairman and Representative ihomason, 

vice chairman. u 

On January 20, 1947, after the commencing ol the Hightutli 
Congress, the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy was appointed as 
follows: 

Mr. Bourke B. Hickeniooper, of Iowa 
Mr. Arthur H. Va-ndenberg, of Michigan 
Mr. Eugene I). Millikin, of. Colorado 
Mr! William F. Knowland, of California 
Mr. John W. Bricker, of Ohio 
Mr. Brien McMahon, of Connecticir: 

Mr. Richard B. Russell, of Georgia 
Mr. Edwin C. Johnson, of Colorado 
Mr. Tom Connallv, of. Texas 

By the Speaker of the House of Representatives, Mr. Martin, on 
the part of the House of Representatives: 

Mr. W. Sterling Cole, of New York 
Mr. Charles H. Elston, of Ohio 
Mr. Carl Hinshaw, of California 
Mr. James E. Van Zandt, of Pennsylvania 
Mr. James T. Patterson of Connecticut 
Mr. R. Ewing Thomason, of Texas 
Mr. Carl T. Durham, of North Carolina 
Mr. Chet Holifield, of California 
Mr. Melvin Price, of Illinois 
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4 development and control of atomic energy 

The first meeting of the joint committee was held on January 21 1 , 
1947, at which time Senator Hickenlooper was elected chairman and 
Representative Cole, vice chairman. Later, upon his appointment 
to the Federal district court, Representative Thomason resigned from 
the House of Representatives and Representative Lyndon B. Johnson, 
of Texas, was appointed by the Speaker to succeed him on the joint 

The Presidential nominations for the members of the Commission 
and the gcneial manager were referred to the Senate section of the 
joint committee on January 20, 1947. Hearings on these nominations 
were conducted by the Senate section of the joint committee over the 
period from January 27 through March 4, 1947, and consisted of 32 
public sessions and 6 executive sessions. Fifty-five witnesses were 
heard and interrogated, including all of the nominees, and the com- 
mittee afforded full opportunity to other Members of the Senate who 
were not members of the committee to request witnesses, to question 
witnesses, and to participate in the hearings. 

At the conclusion of the hearings, the committee voted to and did 
recommend to the Senate that the Senate advise and consent to the 
appointment of all of the nominees and on April 9, 1947, they were 
confirmed by the Senate. Under the provisions of the act, the terms 
of the Commissioners will expire 2 years after August 1, 1946, which 
was the effective date of the act. The terms of each member of the 
Commission will eventually be 5 years, but the terms of the members 
appointed in 1948, when all present terms expire, arc as follows: One 
Commissioner to be appointed for a period of 1 year; one Commis- 
sioner for a period of 2 years ; one Commissioner for a period of 3 years ; 
one Commissioner for a period of 4 years; and one Commissioner for a 
period of 5 years. Each of these terms expires on August 1. of the 
year in which the respective term ends, and as each term expires, an 
appointment for that position is to be made for a period of 5 years. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 

Section 15 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, among other pro- 
visions, defines the activities of the Joint Committee as follows: 

The joint committee shall make continuing studies of the activities of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and of problems relating to the development, use, and control 
of atomic energy. The Commission shall keep the joint committee fully and 
currently informed with respect to the Commission’s activities. All bills, resolu- 
tions, and other matters in the Senate or the House of Representatives relating 
primarily to the Commission or to the development, use, or control of atomic 
energy shall be referred to the joint committee. 

It also provides: 

The committee is authorized to utilize the services, information, facilities, and 
personnel of the departments and establishments of the Government. 

Fully aware that the field of atomic energy is of vast significance to 
the people of the United States and of the world, and conscious of the 
unprecedented problems created by this revolutionary development of 
science, the committee members undertook, as their first activity, the 
task of familiarizing themselves with the general nature of this new 
field. It seemed axiomatic that there must be general comprehension 
of the nature of this complex subject before the committee could 
undertake to evaluate the activities of the Commission or to make 
future recommendations to the Congress. 
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Immediately subsequent to the confirmation of Ujc Commissioners 
and the general manager, the joint committee bejjnin a program of 
consultations and executive hearings with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and with other departments and agencies of the Government 
that have varying degrees of responsibility in tin* program. These 
meetings have been held frequently and for the purpose of acquainting 
the committee with the operation of the program tmd policies of the 
Commission and to keep the committee informed with respect to the 
efficiency of the integration of the various activities and responsibilities 
of all departments and agencies of the Governmepi in the advance- 
ment of the research and de velopment ol a tonne energy in this 
country. These inquiries have, in general and in Varying degrees of 
detail, covered the fields of over-all objectives, physical plant, security, 
production, personnel, materials, town management, labor, inter- 
national objectives, health and biological programs, raw materials, 
weapons, industrial and agricultural prospects, military application, 
and other matters incident to these general fields. 

Beginning with the organization of the committee, the selection ol 
a staff was commenced. This staff now numbers 16 people and is 
set up under an Executive Director, a Deputy Eh rector, and 4 sec- 
tions — Information, Production, Security, and Development. Five 
members of the staff spend a substantial portion of their time visiting 
the various installations for inspection of activities coming within 
their particular fields, and they, together with o%r members of the 
staff, keep in constant touch with the Atomic Energy Commission 
through its headquarters staff. A constant liaison and flow' of infor- 
mation from the field and the headquarters is mft. attained, designed 
to keep the joint committee “currently and fully informed.” In addi- 
tion, the committee maintains continuous liaison with the atomic 
energy representation of the United States at tfee United Nations 
headquarters, with one member of the stall in continuous assignment 


there. . . 

It should be stated, at this point that the joint committee does not 
attempt to pass judgment on specialized scientiicj.br technical proce- 
dures involved in the program. The committee represents the legis- 
lative branch of the Government and is not equippe d to be an author- 
ity in highly specialized fields of research or technology. Moreover, 
the committee has not assumed the responsibilities for administrative 
policies that are clearly vested in the Atomic Energy Commission 
under the act, but is attempting to gain as muc-ri information and 
knowledge from an over-all standpoint as will mttble the committee 
to recommend, from time to time, any legislation that may bedesiroble 
and to keep abreast of the potentially changing. needs and require- 
ments of a tremendous program, that, withou, d-mbt, is still its 

^Following numerous hearings and consultation* by the committee 
between April and the 1st of August 1947, most of 
members undertook inspection trips to the maio - physical ir stallatio is 
of the Commission , such as those at Oak Kite, Los Alamos, the 
radiation laboratory at Berkeley, the ttanforc % orks the. Arjjoiuie 
National Laboratory at Chicago, and some otbe: iBstaliation^ J bese 
inspections by committee members, based upon a background ol 
information previously developed by studies, arc invaluable m creating, 
a more comprehensive understanding ol the project and a first-hand 
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development 13 ^ 10 ^ proporfcies and the objectives and progress of this 

TK Th r aIuc of th f° “spection trips lias proven itself in many ways 
S® sbeer slz e and complexity of the plants and the diversity of the 
laboratory activities cannot be comprehended without personal 
observation Information secured on these trips has helped provide 1 
the committee with factual background against which to evaluate 
progress Many opportunities to acquire information and make 
wfX* appraisal of specific activities presented themselves 
Such pei sonal observation and inquiry provide an important means 

i%$ dcp ® ndo ? t judgment which the committee feels is essential to the 
fulfillment of its duties under the act. 

Close liaison with key personnel of the Commission also has been 
maintained through continuous contact by the committee staff mem- 
bers with the Commission headquarters in Washington. Numerous 
conferences have been held with the chiefs of the statutory divisions 
or division heads, and with personnel at varying levels within the 
organization, both m Washington and in the field. Periodic reports 
of these activities arc made to the committee which keep tliccon- 
stantly developing picture available to its members. 

f he joint committee lias also been aware of the importance of 
keoprng fully informed of the progress of international purposes and 

nurnn« f e r it he C ° ntr °A of ato . nuc . energy. For the achievement of this 
purpose, the committee maintains a staff representative at the United 

mfti 00 c.i W G° aCtS ! n the capacity of unofficial observer for the com- 
mittee at the meetings of the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 

nationfii S l aVC b f n madc of the various proposals for inter- 

national control, the working papers of the subcommittees and the 

progress of the negotiations. In this connection, the committee has 
also heard reports from the Under Secretary of State and the denutv 
American delegate to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission^ 
Besides the information which comes to the committee XeX 

and .r forcnc T- from thr&s 

for the committee to cnnf n u iul ;- 1 his has made it possible 
cany out the d£tivo Aicln^AS^" 1 “ '™ U as to 

use, anTcoirtrol of atomTc energy. * ° f problems rcJatlt ‘g to the development, 

^scially, information 

*Dfes ' onted to matteriTTISi "been 

Chairman ancT tie Commissioners of tffif addition to the 

.witn esses annearino- +r,„ ie Atomic Energy Commission. 

technical" aides; the genoraf counsel • tW iTT 11 ’ , a Q d lu ? P rm ciple 
tary of National Defense Under Soctw % °/ S T ecur ity; Socre- 
Under Secretary of State Acheson; Dr FrJderick^f r° n^ VUtt ’ !° rmer 
delegate to the United Nations - the Toint PL? r n ’ de P l ity 

the Mihtary Liaison 
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a, p -St- e D^ of tlie . ? e ; 

SStK that, nntil.such 

Jilt 

national control of atomic em gy - Commistiofi must be the meeting 
vital business of tlie Atomic Ene gy Lomm Executive and 

of the atomic requirement oi nationa ^ these reqmre- 

administrative responsibility foi ad £ n | lh Department of 

ments is combined by Atomic Energy Commission. 

National Defense, and the Atomic W , those charged with 

The joint committee has J** 11 “JJJ' ^ there*. This phase of the 
these responsibilities ate kc, y t all( i, continuing interest to 

« «* *•“* OTa ""“' 0 " 

by the .«b™ of the jomt com- 

mittee. . ir .fnrmine: itself as completely as possible on 

The joint committee is wormug n amtainiiig security in the whole 
all phases of the vital P r 2,, aiu l ra nl cations of the security 

field of atomic energy- Ttho Atomic Energv Commission are tre- 
responsibility which f f ces ^ n "t 0 f tl olands of persons, physi- 
mendous. Clearance for emp^mi J^^ding of produe- 

cal protection of numerous plan > , * 1 h f m iiij 0 ns of restricted 

lion, as well as accounting oi ami F « ' 0 . y . ogram . 
documents, are major probkms ^ ^ various facilities of the 

Numerous visits have b 0 i, serving the status of physical 

Commission for the specific purp — matter as physical protection 
security at these uistall ^ (qualifications, training, 

afforded by fences and protective JOTV |„4rol system; shipment 

tavo din lhe E»h)«« investigative files «**• 

The joint committee has , i; y mipioyces of the Com 

Atomic Energy Commission reh ^ ^ f theg0 cases reviewed, 

mission and its contractors In j- nU iee a nd the. matters were 

certain questions were raised by ti c _ _ Commission and its se- 

Sd in detail with ^ tlm -ommittcc has requested 

nitv staff (In certain of these cases the x y as app Ued 

St the Commission outline. ,f thi c«el 

operated bv the Manhattan engme^^^ ^ as it has in the past, 

Ibis end the committee Staff will c°n£ ^.gy Commission. 

*- ■* '““ ct 01 aec ” y 
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sonncl is of extreme importance in the over-all problem of the pro- 
tcction of the vital aspects of this important program. 

The joint committee has been assured by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission that it is vitally concerned with the problem of personnel 
security and has recently established a Review Board, headed by 
former Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts, to assist it in establishing 
standards and criteria with regard to the employment of personnel 
• n Hv S P ro S mm - Id this connection, the Commission is increasing : 

its efforts to assure itself that there will be no weak links in the chain. 

Ihe Commission is mindful of the importance of guarding against 
losses of security through weaknesses or disloyalty of personnel 
ihe Canadian incident involving Dr. Allen Nunn May is ample 
warning to all of us of the consequences of relaxed vigilance. 

The intent of the Congress with regard to security is clearly indi- 
cated m the terms of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. The joint 
committee is _ convinced that the Atomic Energy Commission is 
devoting continuous attention to the responsibility of carrying out 
this intent. It has inaugurated programs designed to strengthen 
secunty and to further protect the vital phases of the project 

While recognizing that the Atomic Energy Commission is unique 
among k edcral agencies, the committee, nevertheless, is aware of 
parallels, m many of the Commission’s production activities, with 
major American industries such as petroleum refining, heavy chemical 
production, construction and power equipment manufacture. It is 
therefore, the policy of the committee to apply certain criteria appli- 
cable to private industry as yardsticks in studying the operations of 
the Commission. 

To this end, the joint committee has requested from the Atomic 
Energy Commission a statement of its major programs in terms of I 

an ^ l° n g* ran g° forecasts for future activities. f 

W nil e the difficulties of formulating and stating such programs against - 

a background of currently changing events are acknowledged, the i 

committee believes it is impossible to examine current activities *■ 

expenditures, and programs intelligently without possessing a clear- r 

cut definition of the aims of the Commission in discharging their f 

responsibilities under the Atomic Energy Act. The first report has f 

been received and is being studied. Subsequent reports will be * 

received on a quarterly basis. 

Inquiiies aie made on such matters as production; construction* =. 

contractor performance; town management; personnel policy; power 
development; radioisotope sales; medical, biological, agricultural, and 
basic research; fiscal policy; stock piling; export licensing; health and 
safety standards; and national research laboratories. 

The relative importance of each of the above, and other subjects 
to the joint committee’s activities varies, but every effort is being 
made to integrate tke total information so as to compose a relatively 
complete picture of atomic-energy development today and in the 
months and years to come. • 

As a result of the threatened strike at Oak Ridge in November and 
.December 1947 the joint committee has undertaken a thorough inves- 
tigation of the important problem of a formula that will assure con- 
tinuity of work in the atomic-energy program. The committee is 
unanimous m its conviction that the national security demands unin- 
terrupted operation of the critical facilities of the Atomic Energy 
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Commission. Of the several operating production plants of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Oak Ridge is the only one where labor 
is organized and bargains collectively for the production workers in- 
volved. The threat of a strike posed serious potential results as a 
consequence of interruption in the flow of materials from a possible 
shutdown of facilities and pointed up sharply the necessity for such 
an investigation. The committee expects to continue with its in- 
vestigation and to recommend such action a$ its conclusions may 
justify. 

LEGISLATION 

The committee has heretofore requested, and the request is in con- 
tinuous effect, from the Atomic Energy Cerajpnssion and from the 
Secretary of Defense, that any problems which they believe to exist 
or are reasonably foreseeable in the future, and which may require 
legislation or alteration of the act, he suggested to the committee 
from time to time for study and recommendation. At the time of 
filing this report, no such suggestions or recommendations have been 
received. It is the opinion of the committee that sufficient time has 
not yet elapsed to warrant any conclusions as to whether or not addi- 
tional or supplemental major legislation will he heeded in the program 
but constant attention is given at all times to tins subject. 

SUMMARY 

The joint committee is a legislative committee which was created 
as a special servant of the Congress to follow this vast and complex 
program within the terms of the act. The joint committee does not 
at this time recommend to the Congress any i lajor legislation affecting 
, the policies or the philosophy of the act. As. a legislative committee, 

it does not feel that it should at this time draw any final conclusions 
respecting the operation of this program or the administrative policies 
in effect. Sufficient time has not elapsed ti warrant conclusions of 
this kind. This is not to be construed either is an attitude of hostility 
or an attitude of approval, but on the contrary expresses an attitude 
on the part of the committee to objectively evaluate the various 
phases of the program as a result of more mature, opportunity. 

The Nation is presently far ahead of any oiher nation in the over-all 
knowledge and development in the atomie-e leJ’gy field, and the joint 
committee believes that we must continue to maintain our preeminence 
in this field in the future. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Joint Committed on Atomic Energy, 
Bourke B. Hickenlcower, Chairman . 

W. Sterling Cole, Vice (Chairman. 

o 
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81st Cospsiss 1 SENATE S Kspoar 

1st Session f ‘ ' 


INVESTIGATION INTO THE UNITED STATES ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION 


October 13, 1949.— Ordered to be printed 


Mr. McMahon, from the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
submitted the following 

REPORT 

Under the law, in the public interest, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has the responsibility of checking and watching the 
operations of the Atomic Energy Commission. Since atomic energy 
has been made a unique Federal monopoly which is m its earliest 
pioneering stages of development, and since it is extremely dynamic 
in character, this congressional responsibility is destined to be a 
continuous procedure. From time to time, therefore, the committee 

will make reports to the people. . • at 

Some months ago specific and serious charges were made against 
the Commission by a member of this committee. Wo have explored 
those charges fully and are now ready to report on them. However 
out of these explorations other vital questions with re ?P ect JJ® 
conduct of the Commission have arisen which the committee intends 
to pursue without prejudice. At a later time we will report on them. 

BACKGROUND 

On Sunday, May 22, 1949, Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper, 
ranking minority member of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and formerly its chairman, issued the following statement to the press. 

In the national interest, the time seems to have come for some plain talk about 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The Atomic Energy Commission is now stagger- 
ing under daily disclosure of evidence of incredible mismanagement. The Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy is about to begin a series of public 
hearings [on the AEC Fellowship program and the reported loss of some uranium 
at Argonne National Laboratory] which could turn into a carnival of confusion 
so as a Senator who has devoted most of the last 3 years to this subject, I reel 
it my duty to speak plainly before major damage may be done to our atomic 
energy establishment and to the principal of civilian control. 

On the matter of the missing uranium, the facts are: . , , ... „o 

1 A container of about 9 or 10 ounces of uranium oxide enriched with 32 
grains of uranium 235 was discovered missing at the Argonne National Laboratory, 
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Chicago on February 8 1949. The AEC Chairman, David E. Lilienthal haa 
attempted to minimize this quantity, lie has sneered at the Nation’s "4 -gram 
jitters. The truth is that for research in the field of weapon development this 
is a vast quantity of this precious material. Dr. Allen May, the British scientist 
AnrlY* , °'- vea , r P™. on sentence for stealing one-thousandth >f a gram of U-233; 
o ' b u.i 1 din g Hanford before we had as much as is st ill missing 

until Marks’ i n Q 4 d d reC lr Vi0 }^- i0n *u f , 1 l S du i y ', did not notify the FBI of this loss 
„1' 2 , 1949. Mr. Lilienthal has declared that there was no suspicion of 
theft or espionage. This is completely untrue. The FBI was called in oidv 

comnlPt Jv e Jni7 a + l SU ™E ! T cion ? f * he . ft and espionage, and though the trail was 
complete!} cold, the FBI made its investigation on the assumption of theft and 

vopiUiJ » 

Anr ',-1 97 °ioJ(i C + i dld n .°J, no 1 tif y the chairman of the congressional committee until 
a wn 194 ^:. t l , ough the law requires that such notification fc. made immediately. 
4 When this loss was reported publicly on May 17, 1949. bv the New York 
£ a ' 1 . y | SeWS ’ Mr ‘ Lihentha replied that the loss was trivial and that it was being 
partially recovered, from “waste.” * 

tt Tq? r ? L s P° satisfactory evidence to support this clainr. It is true that some 
U-235 is being recovered from waste— this is a process which goes on constantly— 
but there is no satisfactory evidence that what is being reclaimed is indeed from 
tms missing parcel. 

We have no conclusive evidence that a theft has been committed but neither 
d °w? have c 1 onc,us ? ve evidence that a theft has not been committed. 

w ! riake f this situation deeply disturbing to me and other colleagues is 
this. W e have learned from the records that there are mim-rcms persons employed 
on our atomic projects who liaye i strong Communist loaning. We have urged 
r. Eilienthal to adopt a realistic attitude toward these dangerous persons but 
he has not been responsive to our urgings. And if two-th rds of a pound of ura- 
P"?™ ^ l ??°!i lT1 f d dis fPP? ar without either the FBI or. the joint committee 
3, notlfi . ed |jr fi weeks, how can a responsible Member of Congress have any 
confidence m Mr. Lilienthal’s management? ■ 

I 11 the matter of the fellowship program, the situation is this: 

Tomorrow, Dr. Isidore S. Edelman, a 29-year-old scientist, will appear before 
the congressional committee to try to salvage his career. JR e is no doubt a brilliant 
young man and the publicity given him is tragic to himself, perhaps even to the 
Nation But this is a tragedy which must be laid at Mr. Lilienthars door. 

Hr Edelman had earlier applied for work in the AEC laboratories but the \EG r s 
©wn Security Department ruled that he could not be cleared for access to re- 
stricted atomic information. When Mr. Lilienthal insisted, in the face of this report 
on awarding Dr Edelman a fellowship, the joint committee E arned him that he 
was being unrealistic and unfair. 

- st K, dent i° r wi . fe paving been Communist does not render him ineligible 
for public education m America. It does not render him Ineligible for aid in 
private foundations. But because of the realities of our t me, because there is a 
communist conspiracy against democracy and peace in tho world, it does render 
1 m ineligible for education in the atomic field at Government expense. 

A wrf n Se ° f t^ hlS Mr Lilienthal was urged to approve no student for an 

t -T- It 1 ri S A, ip m l tl1 applicant had been given an FBI Investigation. Mr. 

Lilienthal flatly refused to admit even the propriety of an investigation and Dr 
Edelman s tragic experience is the result of this doctrinaire abstinence. 

it is my hope that after Dr. Edclrnan’s appearance, the necessity for making 
piiblic spectacles of Mr. Lilienthal s mistakes will be eliminated. I hope that the 
^curityrisk^T qUIetly cancei ad fellowship students who cannot qualify as good 

Public hearings should, of course, be afforded these persons involved who 
themselves, insist on it. ’ 

** addition to these two highly publicized fiascos by Air. Lilienthal and the 
AEC, m my opinion, there is now perhaps even more serious** vidence of malad- 
ministration. Our atomic program is suffering from equivocation, misplaced 
emphasis, and waste. There are a number of important problems, the solution 
of which requires administration by the Chairman of the ALC which is com- 
petent, realistic, and courageous. 

It is s my considered opinion, in the light of the record of bhe past 2 years, that 
the interests of the Nation can best be served by the President requesting the 
resignation of Mr. Lilienthal. 1 s 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, which had not previously 
been aware of Senator Hickenlooper’s views, felt that so serious a 
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charge as “incredible mismanagement” left it no choice but to under- 
take a full-scale investigation. Also, the Commission itself, in a letter 
addressed to the chairman of the joint committee, asked that full 
inquiry be made. This letter reads as follows: 

May 25, 1949. 

Dear Senator McMahon: A full, complete, and speedy report on the charges 
that the United States atomic energy program is virtually a failure is a matter 
urgently necessary; the investigation initiated by the McMahon committee and 
to be carried out by it is welcomed. 

The charges by Senator Hickenlooper of “incredible mismanagement/ ’ “mis- 
placed emphasis/’ and “maladministration” involve nothing less than the security 
of this Nation and the peace of the world. 

If it is true that the atomic energy program is in an almost bankrupt condition, 
then this Nation, far from being the custodian and trustee of a substantial stock 
pile of atomic weapons, and in a favorable production situation, is in a sadly 
weakened condition. If this were true, it is difficult to imagine any single fact 
more disturbing to the peace of mind of the people of the country or to" the security 
of the world’s democracies. 

The facts on this crucial test of our stewardship can be readily established. 

That in an enterprise requiring the services of some 60,000 human beings there 
have been mistakes and errors goes without saying; this has been freely admitted. 
Working with the atom does not make human beings perfect and beyond error. 
For these errors and mistakes the Commission has and will continue to accept 
full responsibility. The failure to follow explicit Commission regulations in the 
matter of the uranium oxide at the Argonne Laboratory in Chicago is such an 
instance. In the handling of many thousands of tons ‘ of crucial materials, in 
various forms, the Commission and its contractor-employees have sought and 
will continue to seek to improve on methods of accountability, that will keep the 
element of human fallibility at a minimum; no system can eliminate the human 
factor entirely. 

Among the hundreds of decisions of policy thus far made by the Commission, 
and those that will be made in the future, there are many the soundness of which 
is and will be subject to differences of judgment among equally sensible men. 
Such a case is that concerning scholarships for nonsecret study, awarded by the 
National Research Council of the National Academy of Sciences as contractor 
for the Commission, The policy of the Council and the Commission has in the 
past 10 days been changed to meet the objections, on public-policy grounds, 
strongly expressed by Members of the Congress. But the difference was one of 
judgment on which equally patriotic and reasonable men could have and do enter- 
tain differing views. The export to scientists abroad, of isotopes, announced by 
the President in September 1947, is another instance. This was done upon the 
unanimous recommendation of distinguished advisers to the Commission. There 
ere bound to be cases of underestimating of construction costs by contractors of 
the Commission in connection with urgently needed facilities of a wholly new 
kind. "These are properly subject to criticism. But they were common experience 
during the war and today in industry generally. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of the House and Senate was estab- 
lished by the McMahon Act to review and consider, among other things, differ- 
ences of judgment on policy, and to receive and consider and appraise the rate of 
progress, or lack of progress in the substantial work of this, project — one of the 
largest enterprises and most complex in history. Numerous reports, largely 
secret or top secret, and frequent hearings, conferences, and staff liaison have 
made your committee essentially— and rightly so — a continuous congressional 
investigating committee. 

The test of whether there has been and is “incredible mismanagement” and a 
grave situation in this country’s atomic energy program can be made a quite 
specific test, or series of tests. The country, I suggest, is entitled to and will 
want to know the answers to such specific questions as the following, among 
others, and we welcome the decision of your committee to proceed to the making 
of such analysis and report: 

(1) Has the Commission failed in its stewardship at a time of great tension 
in its obligation paramount to all others; i. e., the production and improve- 
ment of these complex scientific weapons? What is the state of our atomic 
weapons — the order of magnitude of the stock pile; the improvements made 
in the past 2 years in new weapon design? What has been the progress 
in the past years of our stewardship? What is the progress today in still 
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further improvements, and the quality of personnel and the morale of those 
engaged in this work? 

(2) How about production of fissionable materials — the essential ingredi- 
ents of atomic weapons? Is it on a secure basis? \\ hat situation did the 
project face concerning disruption of production and how successful were 
the steps taken to overcome them? We assert, and our reports to you have 
made clear, that production is now at the highest level in history, with the 
same facilities; that new facilities are approaching the production state. 

(3) How has basic and applied research progressed dnce the Commission 

took responsibility — and where was it when the Commission took over? v 

(4) How about security? What was the state of phy deal protection of 
plants when the Commission took over? Has this improved, and in what 
ways? 

What about security of secret documents? What was the situation when - 

the Commission began, and what is it today? 

What about accountability for source and fissionable materials? What 
was the situation in 1947? What is it today? 

(5) What about the investigation and clearance of personnel? What was 
the situation and what is it today? 

There are many other areas of inquiry that your committee will engage upon, in 
addition to those carried on by it continuously as a regular practice in the past. 

But the chief question I believe is this: Is this country weak today in atomic 
weapons and materials, and in their production and improvements, as implied by 
the broad and grave charges leveled against the Commission? 

It can be stated categorically that the record in this respect i s a proud one. It 
is one to give great reassurance to the peoples of the worid who, as of this hour, 
rely upon the strength of the United States of America. 

In order that the fears and misapprehensions on this score may be settled beyond 
peradventure and as promptly as it is possible, it is urged th.it t he joint committee 
call before it immediately, not only the Commission, its staff, its principal indus- 
trial and university contractors, but also other citizens of the highest renown and 
technical standing, including the distinguished members of the General Advisory 
Committee and other advisory groups for their testimony a nd ; appraisal. In this 
way the dangerous cloud of uneasiness resulting from uheBe charges will be 
dispelled. 

Sincerely yours, 

David 10. Lilienthal, 

Chairman . 

With the issue thus joined, between Senator Hiokfclooper’s indict- 
ment and the Commission’s answer, Chairman McMahon opened the 
June 1, 1949 meeting of the joint committee as follows: 

Senator Hickenlooper, a member of the committee and formerly its chairman, 
has charged Mr. Lilienthal and the Atomic Energy Commission with incredible ^ 

mismanagement. * 

Mr. Lilienthal, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, has replied that 
the Nation’s project is not incredibly mismanaged; that, on the contrary, the 
Commission’s record is a proud one. 

The issue is one which goes to the heart of our national defense. 

The responsibility of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy to Congress and 
to the people is now direct and immediate. 

The purpose of the hearings which begin today is to get at the truth. 

The American people can feel confident that a fair opport inity wall be furnished 
here (within the limits of security) to throw a searchlight on the facts. 

If the facts are such as to alarm our people, then they ought to be alarmed. 

If the facts are such as to reassure our people, let them be reassured. We must 
be thorough. We must be just. There must be no perseeul ion and no whitewash. 

When the hearings are completed, the joint committee 1 will report to the 
American people. This committee, as the responsible representative of Congress 
and the people, is obligated to render its judgment. 

When the joint committee first decided upor an investigation, 

Senator Hickenlooper agreed to document his general charges and, for 
this purpose, asked leave to examine witnesses himself and to present 
a continuous case throughout the first hour or hour and a half of 
successive open hearings. In accordance with his request, therefore, 
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the early portion of each meeting was turned over to Senator Hicken- 
looper, and he directed the course of the discussion. Later in each 
meeting the other committee members became free to comment and to 
pose questions; and, in addition, representatives of the Commission 
were permitted to volunteer testimony. The investigation proceeded 
substantially along these lines, with one or two interruptions, for about 
5 weeks, whereupon Senator Hickenlooper elected to discontinue his 
public presentation. Another week of open hearings then followed, 
during which the Commission brought forward such witnesses as it 
wished to testify affirmatively in its behalf. The final phase of the 
inquiry took place in executive session and mainly involved discussion 
of FBI reports covering personnel-security cases. Altogether, the 
joint committee held 45 separate meetings connected with the investi- 
gation — 24 of them in public, and the remaining 21 in private. The 
printed record discloses no classified data, but it contains more new 
and pertinent information about Commission activities than has 
ever before been assembled in one place. 

Strenuous efforts were made throughout to assure fairness, to main- 
tain dignity, to protect secrets, and generally to follow the principles 
enunciated in the committee chairman’s opening statement. Senator 
Hickenlooper, Mr. Lilienthal, and the Commission, and each indi- 
vidual committee member all had unfettered opportunity to suggest 
witnesses, to criticize and defend, and to illuminate publicly such 
facts as may properly be discussed at open hearings. Now, through 
this report, the joint committee must review the evidence and submit 
its verdict. 

STANDARDS OF JUDGMENT 

In looking back upon the investigation, the committee confronts 
several basic questions. Are the specific charges, as developed through 
the hearings, substantiated by the facts? If so, are the specific 
charges adequate to support such general charges as a maladminis- 
tration, M “misplaced emphasis,” “equivocation,” “waste,” and 
“incredible mismanagement”? In a larger sense, do the American 
people have cause to fear for the essential soundness and well-being 
of their atomic energy enterprise ?^ 

This latter question clearly raises the issue of the Commission’s 
responsibilities. The nature of those responsibilities needs careful 
definition if the many hundreds of pages of testimony are to be 
viewed in perspective. What is the Commission legally obliged to 
accomp sh? Which of its missions take priority, and which are 
secondary? What is the kind of activity which, if incredibly mis- 
managed, would give the American people most reason for concern? 
These matters bear much the same relation to the evidence presented 
at the committee hearings as the law bears to evidence presented at 
a court trial. 

Section 1 of the McMahon Act for domestic control of atomic 
energy, approved by Congress in 1946, contains the following funda- 
mental statement outlining the policy framework within which the 
Commission operates: 

* * * it is hereby declared to be the policy of the people of the United 

States that, subject at all times to the paramount objective of assuring the com- 
mon defense and security, the development and utilization of atomic energy shall, 
so far as practicable, be directed toward improving the public welfare, increasing 
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the standard of living, strengthening free competition in private enterprise, and 
promoting world peace. 

The McMahon Act also contains a section entitled “International 
Arrangements,” which reads as follows: 

Sec. 8. (a) Definition. — As used in this Act, the term “ international arrange- 
ment 7 ' shall mean any treaty approved by the Senate or international agreement 
hereafter approved by the Congress, during the time such treaty or agreement 
is in full force and effect. * 

(b) Effect of International Arrangements. — Any provision of this Act 
or any action of the Commission to the extent that it conflic ts With the provisions 
of any international arrangement made after the date of enactment of this Act 
shall be deemed to be of no further force or effect. 

(c) Policies Contained in International Arrangements. — I n the per- 
formance of its functions under this Act, the Commission shall give maximum 
effect to the policies contained in any such international arrangement. 

It is a tragedy — the ultimate tragedy of our time -that no inter- 
national arrangements have yet been achieved. Three years ago the 
United States officially offered to relinquish atomic wfeapons, to forego 
atomic secrets, to admit foreign inspectors inside its borders, and even 
to permit international operation of its atomic plants and facilities. 

In return, the United States asked only that other powerful countries 
accept corresponding regulation for the protection of one and all 
against the danger of violations. Although the United Nations 
General Assembly has endorsed this proposal and although an over- 
whelming majority of the world's statesmen consider it to be just, 
generous, and urgently necessary, Soviet Russia blocks its adoption. 

Consequently, the section of the McMahon Act dealing with 
international control has no present application. The Atomic Energy 
Commission lacks responsibility for giving “maximum effect to the 
policies contained in any * * * international arrangement.” 

Instead, the Commission is still governed by the basic policies set 
forth in section 1 of the act, which states that “the common defense 
and security” are the “paramount objective” aid that all other 
objectives are subordinate thereto. Fortunately, under the circum- 
stances, the development of atomic energy for war follows much the 
same paths as development for peace. Advances in the one sphere 
mean advances in the other. The two cannot be segregated or com- 
partmentalized. Our accomplishments in a military sense will there- 
fore help us to exploit the atom for the welfare and enn oblement of the 
human race. But the stern fact remains that, since Soviet Russia 
rejects international control, the Commission ;s i duty-bound to 
consider first and foremost “the common defense and security.” 

These words expressing the Commission's supreme responsibility, 
however, require interpretation in light of the world situation existing 
at the time the charge of “incredible mismanagement” was made if 
they are to serve as a clean-cut standard for evaluating evidence pro- 
duced at the hearings. The Commission must lie praised or con- 
demned largely according to its successes in strengthening the ability 
of the United States to defend against aggression. Yet, there are 
various kinds of defense. What approach does sound judgment 
dictate in the field of atomic energy? 

Until recently we regarded ourselves as possessing a monopoly 
of atomic weapons, and we counted heavily upon it to deter potential 
aggressors or to defeat them if they thrust war upon us. But we also 
knew that our monopoly could not last forever, that it was bound to 
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be broken m a short time, and that we would then have little left in the 
atomic held to sustain us except superiority: i. e., more and better 
weapons than a possible opponent. This logic meant that, during 
the period of our monopoly, the Commission was profoundly obligated 
to press forward m basic and applied research, to hasten reactor 
development, to accelerate production of fissionable materials, and 
to fabricate atomic explosives with the utmost sense of urgency 
as insurance against the day when totalitarian countries would 
complete their own initial bombs. In that way alone could our 
superiority, the only advantage remaining to us after our monopoly 
had vanished be maximized. The inevitable came to pass sooner 
than expected: on September 23, 1949, we learned that the Soviet 
Union had created an atomic explosion. But the need for rapid 
progress m our own project was as obvious before the event as after- 
ward, since Russia s acquisition of the bomb through her own inde- 

qualified tojudge^ f ° reSeGn and Predicted by every authority 

Thus the law's “paramount objective” of “assuring the common 

om^ Se i- and + Se ? Urity ’ ias alwa y s placed greatest emphasis upon an 
affirmative task: protecting our country by keeping it far ahead of 
rivals m the sciences, m nuclear reactors, and in quality and quantity 
of bomb output- This over-all task may appropriately be called 
security by achievement,” m recognition of the positive character of 
the activities which, from the outset, contributed most to our atomic 
defenses. So strong an accusation as “incredible mismanagement” 
surelv means that the Commission is derelict in essentials and not 
merely m nonessentials. Such a charge, to be proven, must conse- 
quently show that the Commission has failed to furnish us with 
security bv achievement”-failed, in other words, to prosecute 
research with satisfactory vigor, failed to develop reactors adequately 
and failed to make as many superlative weapons as could and should 
have been made under all the circumstances. 

• pother standard for appraising evidence given at the hearings 
is the Commissions record in safekeeping atomic energy secrets. 
The correct use of secrecy as a technique of “assuring the common 
defense and security furnishes us a measure of negative protection 
in the sense that we avoid helping rival nations to manufacture the 
bomb, and hence contrasts with the positive protection afforded us 
through our own continuing progress. Guard posts, barbed-wire 
fences, investigations of personnel, materials accountability, docu- 
ments control, and all the apparatus mobilized to suppress infor- 
that might benefit a foreign power may conveniently be 
considered under the heading “security by concealment.” 

, t requires no argument to show that both broad types of security — 
by achievement and “by concealment”— are indispensable. But 
has surro ™ (led the nature of atomic secrets, not-: 

U « conscientious efforts of the Nation's scientists to 
clarify this aspect of public thinking. There existed, for instance an 
unfortunate notion that one marvelous “formula” explains how to 
- th f lfc belonged exclusively to the United States. 
Actually, the basic knowledge underlying the explosive release of 
en | r gy and it would fill a library — never has been the 

7S r atl i 0n r °V the contrary, nuclear physicists through- 

t the world (including those who live behind the iron curtain) 
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were thoroughly familiar with the theoretical advances which paved 
the way for practical development of an atomic homo, buch towering 
scientific figures as Niels Bohr of Denmark and Sn James Chadwick 
of Great Britain, together with dozens of associates from almost 
all countries except Russia, came to the United States during the 
war participated intimately in the Manhattan District project, 
rendered priceless service, and returned to their native lands when 
hostilities ended. Equally notable figures from abroad— Enrico 
Fermi of Italy and Hungarian-born Leo Szilard, for example shaied 
in our atomic effort and established permanent American residence 
following the war. The Soviet Union, for its part, possesses some of ; 

the world’s most gifted scientists, as well as technical experts imported 
from Germany — men whose abilities and whose understanding ot the 
fundamental physics behind the bomb only the unrealistic were prone 
to underestimate. Russian success in breaking our monopoly dra- 
matically exposes the fallacy that atomic secrets relate principally to 

PU On S the n other hand, the vast American enterprise which culminated 
in Hiroshima and Nagasaki was not only a scientific four de force but 
also an industrial and developmental feat of the first magnitude. It 
is here — in the field of engineering, design, and applied r^scaren— 
that real atomic secrets were and are mainly conce itifated. I he tact 
that we are dealing with secrets in the plural and not with one single 
secret cannot be overstressed; for the blueprints of our lacilites at Oak 
Ridcm Hanford, and Los Alamos, the construction drawings, the 
material-order sheets, the technical papers, operating manuals weap- 
oneering studies, statistical surveys, and similar documents ot value 
to a foreign power cover millions of pages. Howev3r^ this tremendous 
collection of data, plus thousands of tons of precious metals, plus the 
almost limitless fund of classified information ^ which atomic workers 
collectively carry about in their minds, must all he kept from trickling 

into the wrong hands. .. 

The philosophy of “security by concealment, as related to the sit- 
uation that existed during the period of our monopoly, rested upon 
two chief concepts. First, if we successfully withheld key techniques ( 

from Russia, she could not borrow our know-how and exploit it to 
advance the date when she completed her earliest atomic weapons. It 
follows that secrecy on our part tended somewhat to del ay completion ot 
the first Soviet bombs and to extend the duration oi America s monop- 
oly: and during this period of extension (however brief it may have been) 
we enioyed extra opportunity to increase our atomic head start- 
Such reasoning acknowledged that Russia would eventually acquire 
her own bombs, regardless of how effectively wc ourselves concealed 
what we knew, but stressed the importance of postponing the develop- 
ment as long as possible. The second mam concept, which justified 
secrecy during the period of our monopoly was that < f shielding from 
others the latest American accomplishments, especially applications 
of basic knowledge: the details of new weapon models, the engineer- 
ing intricacies of a new industrial process, and the like. 

The repressive requirements of “security by concealment, it carried 
far enough, come into conflict with the constructive requirements of 
“security by achievement.” In the spring of 1848, for example, 
experiments" involving the detonation of three atom m weapons were 
staged at Enhvetok atoll, and the National Military Establishment 
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inntvAl°tT m ' S r 0n a PP. rov ^g) Permitted thousands of men under its 
control to participate m this operation without a full FBI field investi 
gation into their loyalty. From the viewpoint of “security by conced- 
men m 1 cons J dorcf l alone and disregarding every other factor it 
would have been wisest not to conduct the tests at all folsucTa 
^ C1 ? 1 . 0n w °uld have eliminated any possibility of the ’test results 
reaching a foreign nation and thereby assisting that nation fn its 
quest for atomic stature. A second best alternative exclusively from 
the viewpoint of guarding secrets, would have been to dSer the 
Emwotok operation for several months while each and every nartici 
gant received a complete FBI investigation. But the domands of 
security by achievemenf’-getting a critical job done-dec?e ed that 
the tests take place without delay. Otherwise the test r Xt l, 
not have been available to us until a later dat^thoL resulS wouW nS 

wSfc?f raMl “ ed tato d ? 8 «" °‘ - S»£> n;mdTe 

taoSrt e XC“XrS ImPr ° V<id b ° mbS SS haV " b «“ 

In c ft 

n. In such fashion the danger of leaks could be held at an absolute 
minimum Converse y, whenever a technical document^ “ stomped 
f *°P 8e f et ’ W.” or “confidential” the circulation of knowSdle 

, qu v allfie(l . ex Port to another becomes confined to officially 
sanctioned channels; the mutual stimulation of minds through ex 
change of ideas-the lifeblood of science-suffe™ proportiofatelv- 
l,}be r f 3ult , m «y be a diminution of our ability to outstrip 
nvals in the struggle for atomic preeminence. Similarly whenever 

SdfT mUSt P / tr01 an mstalIation -' whenever a group of employes 
£f n eds _ c earan( r e for access to restricted data; whenever, for secrecv 
tfve hhC CO f tracfc 18 negotiated instead of awarded through compcti- 
tive bids; whenever code words, armed couriers, and snecialTafp, 

m,°,Uinlf Sary A ? lm P e< bng element is introduced that adds expense 
multiplies red tape, and encumbers our advance toward more and’ 
better weapons If “security by achievement” were the only con- 
sideration, the ideal solution would be to abolish all secrets and to 
concentrate smgle-mmdedly upon actual accomplishments 
It is apparent that the defense of the United States calls for the 

striking of a sane mid judicious balance between the two indispensable 

but competing types of security: “by achievement” and “by conceal! 
ment. Just whore this balance should bo struck in particular in 

£f!fn d il P0nd8 V p0n i c ^ cul P stan ces, and upon a weighing of thefact 
that, on the one hand, Russian success in achieving first a bomb and 

tip t, St °n k P lle bas always been a foregone conclusion and that on 
the other hand, American secrecy slows the rate of foreign progress 
k U A/r ma ^ hamper our own progress as well. & P g 

Many problem cases present themselves. Assume for examnle 
that a question before the Atomic Energy Commission is wWlLi 
or not to downgrade tho cl.saiflc.tion oFa ^STcumeKoS 
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‘Wret” t0 “unrestricted.” Assume further that the document, if 
nuUished miSlie expected to assist So viet tecta naans m some 
FndeSrminate degree, but that a decision not to publish might so 
hamper research throughout the United States as to delay the funda- 
nfiXl work foreshadowing an important new weapon by 3 or 4 
years Should the Commission help Russia and simultaneously help 
ourseives or should it conceal the document from Russia and simul- 
taneously retard our own advancement? Again, suppose that the * 

issue i whcther or not to hire a brilliant scientist whose abilities are 
uniaue and whose contribution could not be duplicated, ^uppo- , 
further that the FBI investigation report on him dit closes sufficient 
derogatory information to raise a doubt regarding ^ 'sdoy ai ^ Shou d 

5“cM C oftokiS a tos'lE jubSS? 

be brought to bear upon such dilemmas if they aie to be soivea in a 
manner "that best serves “the common defense and security. 

Cordingly an appreciation of the issues in al Un ir r.mficatoons 

suggests two principal ways that (“SSssion 

“security by achievement,” thus leaving us in a »ela™y feeble 
ItoikTilc*^ Alimatfveli the 

^nI“XoS^“tot migUhlrSM' 

^*baS^1»!SSi SSn.ra'ssSi 

mavel ^ciliU^qu^kly^ and^on thTothe? ^ JT^i^to compete 
exhaustively considered design plans and cost estimates Deiore 
breaking ground so as to minimize possibilities of waste. During t e 
Sri the Manhattan Engineer 

™ n nn0 000 in hastily constructing two major plants for the isotopic 
Y P lTand exploiting Ita'elecZmagSc ' ?rinci,ta) P op n erated 0 Ibout 

SdTy SX^aSSS.' 1 - 

over from the Manhattan District, and September 1949 vhen vve 
learned of Russia’s bomb test. Nevertheless, mo ugh urgency still 
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underlay our atomic endeavors so that the Commission would merit 
severe criticism if it failed to expedite crucial defense tasks without 
waiting for all the conventional deliberations and planning niceties 
which would have been desirable if economy were an overriding factor. 
Of course, this is hardly to imply that the Commission should have 
thrown financial caution to the winds. Moreover, a different order 
of permissible license attached to the new facilities needed in research 
and weapons production than to the houses, schools, stores, and 
recreation centers needed in Commission-owned communities. 

Yet another relevant standard to be focused upon testimony 
developed through the hearings is whether or not the Commission 
has ever violated the terms of the McMahon Act. Section 1 of that 
act furnishes still further criteria: whether or not, “subject at all 
times to the paramount objective of assuring the common defense and 
security,” the Commission has directed its efforts “toward improving 
the public welfare, increasing the standard of living, strengthening 
free competition in private enterprise, and promoting world peace.” 
All Commission endeavors are so intertwined and intermingled with 
administrative policies, practices, and procedures that to evaluate the 
one is also to throw critical light upon the other. 

Such, then, is the committee’s opinion respecting the standards 
which should be applied and which, if the charge of “incredible mis- 
management” were litigated in a court, would guide judge andjury. 
A verdict may be reached according to the answer given a simple 
question which takes precedence over all others: in terms of the 
record before the committee is there evidence that the Commission 
has failed to discharge its defense responsibilities? 

With the applicable standards thus established, the testimony must 
now be examined. (Each statement of fact in the following discussion 
complies with the secrecy provisions of the McMahon Act.) ^ The first 
part of this committee report deals with “security by achievement” 
and with the general topics most germane to that top-priority defense 
against aggression; namely, weapons, production, research, reactor 
development, and community affairs. The second part of the report 
discusses “security by concealment,” and there follows a statement of 
the committee’s conclusions. 

SECURITY BY ACHIEVEMENT 

The harnessing of atomic energy K like any other industrial and 
military activity requiring metal, begins with a search for ore located 
in the earth’s crust. While uranium, the basic material, is about 
1,000 times as prevalent as gold; while a ton of it inheres in each 
cubic mile of sea water; and while an average of one-seventli of 
an ounce per ton occurs in all granitic and basalt rocks (which com- 
prise more than 90 percent of the earth’s crust by weight), concentrated 
deposits are extremely rare and arduous to locate. To date, by far 
the larger share of uranium used by the United States issues from the 
Belgian Congo and Canada, with supplementary quantities derived 
from Colorado. Exploration on a scale recalling the “gold rushes” 
of the last century has pushed forward throughout the globe; but 
notwithstanding numerous “strikes” of lean ore and scattered lodes, 
there have been no reported new discoveries of extensive veins. 
Exploitation of such low-content sources as shales and phosphates 
awaits development of a satisfactory recovery technique. Uranium, 
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apart from its rarity, presents difficult processing and toxicity prob- 
lems— factors which condition its whole career from the mines to 
atomic weapon or atomic reactor. 

After the ore, once obtained, has been dried, crushed, and weighed, 
it goes to specially equipped plants for conversion into “brown oxide” 
(U0 2 ) and simultaneous removal of impurities. The next step, also 
a complicated one, sees the “brown oxide” converted into “green 
salt” (UF 4 ). At this point the path branches, depending upon 
whether the material is destined for Hanford plutonium piles or Oak 
Kidge separation plants. In one case the “green salt” must be re- 
duced to metal billets, another industrial project of complexity; and 
the billets are then processed into “slugs” of suitable sfoe and shape for 
insertion in the Hanford reactors. If Oak Ridge is -he terminal point, 
however, material in the “green salt” stage becomes converted, again 
through special and large-scale plants, into uranium hexafluoride 
(UF 6 ). Such, is the “feeding” operation, one often neglected in 
public discussion although it engages an entire specialized segment of 
the Nation's chemical industry. 

The next phase of the production chain, in contrast, has acquired 
almost household familiarity: It either involves ir amifacture of the 
toxic, man-made element, plutonium, or else separation of the fis- 
sionable isotope U-235, as contained in uranium hex ifkoride, from the 
140 times more plentiful isotope U— 238. That the plants performing 
these tasks are wholly new, that they cost hundreds of millions, that 
they pose far-reaching safety problems, and that the quantities of 
ingeniously contrived equipment represent an or ler of magnitude 
previously unknown, has by now become commonplace knowledge. 
The site of the Hanford plutonium works covers some 400,000 
acres, more than half the area of Rhode Island. Richland, the com- 
munity attached to Hanford, has a population approaching 25,000 
persons. Oak Ridge, Term., site of the U-235 production facilities, 
occupies a 93-square-mile Government reservation, and the number 
of residents living in the town itself exceeds 35,000. 

When uranium hexafluoride, enriched in the isotope U-235, has 
emerged from the great “cascade” of stages at the gfeeous diffusion 
plant, there remains final chemistry and other processes. At Han- 
ford, the plutonium, after it appears in irradiated “slugs,” is separated 
chemically from residual uranium and fission products; and the 
radiation hazard requires that many cubic yards of concrete shield 
remotely controlled apparatus from the nearest human workers. The 
plutonium, too, must undergo various additional processes. 

Here the material is at the threshold of use, either as an atomic 
explosive or as fuel for an atomic reactor. With the right auxiliary 
equipment, itself a techno-scientific-industrial challenge of the highest 
order, the energy residing in the nucleus of the atom may be released 
almost instantaneously — on the order of microseconds — -with fantas- 
tic explosive violence. The identical material, surrounded by different 
auxiliary equipment, can be made to release its latent energy slowly, 
in the form of heat and radiation — for research, eventually for indus- 
trial power, and for the general economic, academic, and physical 
well-being of mankind. At the same time, the two-faced nature of 
this force again thrusts itself forward; for the same atomic reactors 
which hold forth the promise of altering and enriching human life may 
likewise serve, in time, to power a warship or a military aircraft. 
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Even further, the fissionable material inserted in or manufactured by a 
reactor is translatable to bomb use through modern technology. _ 

Behind the long sequence of mining, processing, producing, fabri- 
cating, and assembling lie intangible ideas. The secrets of the 
weapon could not have been captured and the secrets of future im- 
proved weapons and reactors will remain hidden without the investi- 
gations of many men, some working in laboratories, others working 
only with pad and pencil, and often concentrating upon matters 
seemingly devoid of relation to any practical use. Science presup- 
poses cross-fertilization of minds, "playing by ear,” exploration of 
details, and pursuing this path or that path as vaguely apprehended 
deductions and experimental evidence may suggest. The tentative 
and unpredictable quality of basic research is well known to all who 
have traced the events that brought forth the first atomic bomb. 
But upon this delicate foundation rests our ability to excel foreign 
rivals and thus to earn continuing military supremacy. 

Atomic achievement, nevertheless, requires people. They are the 
ones who conceive ideas, staff laboratories, dig ore, and operate plants. 

A Ph. D. degree in nuclear physics or micro chemistry does not render 
a man or woman indifferent to home, family, and community. The 
human beings who comprise the backbone of our project, m fact, 
display all the ordinary tastes and desires. If their houses are sub- 
marginal, the schools for then children overcrowded, and their towns 
lacking in recreational centers, they are apt to seek employment else- 
where — a privilege which, be it noted, is not available to scientific and 
technical workers in a totalitarian country. For this reason, the size 
and quality of our weapons stock pile bears a definite relationship to 
the size and quality of living facilities in Oak Ridge, Richland, and 
Los Alamos. The development of these towns is a task of first-rate 
importance, however prosaic in a field otherwise novel and startling. 

Weapons 

Uncontradicted testimony shows that in 1947, when responsibility 
was formally transferred from the Manhattan District to the Com- 
mission, our weapons position verged upon the tragic. The United 
States then possessed so few bombs, according to Mr. Lilienthal 
that wo might have tempted fate if public statements even men- 
tioned the importance of numbers in building an atomic deterrent to 
aggression. Dr. Robert F. Bacher, an original member of the Com- 
mission and now chairman of the California Institute of Technology 
Physics Department, told the joint committee that he personally 
made an inventory of our stock pile early in 1947 and that he was 
both surprised ana “very deeply shocked” by the meager findings. 

Los Alamos Laboratory 

The Commission also found itself faced at the outset with flagging 
morale and unsettled conditions in the crucial Los Alamos Laboratory. 
Brig. Gen. James R. McCormack, Director of the Commission's 
Division of Military Application, remarked that Los Alamos was 
“on its back”; and Dr. Bacher depicted the job of building the labora- 
tory anew as “difficult” and “heartbreaking.” AH witnesses took pains 
to stress that this condition implied no reflection upon the Manhattan 
District. It arose from many causes inevitably connected with the 

S. Kept. 1169, 81-1— — 2 
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end of a great war and a great wartime enterprise, such as the exit of 
scientists to civilian employment, uncertainty as to the future of the 
project pending a congressional policy determination, the temporary 
nature of housing construction, and the like. Certain activities 
ranging from pure research to development and engi leering to outright 
production, moreover, were lumped together at Los Alamos — inter- 
fering with the efficient prosecution of all three.. Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, chairman of the Commission’s General Advisory Com- 
mittee and former director of the laboratory, assorted that as matters 
stood in early 1947, Los Alamos “could have gone to pieces.” 

Mr. Lilienthal and his four colleagues took the situation to mean 
that production must be drastically stepped up; that from being a 
nation virtually unarmed atomically * * * we must become a 

nation which had a leadership unmistakable and unquestioned.” 

A half-dozen witnesses told of the efforts exerted in the past 2% 
years to bring about rapid improvement of our weapons status 
When Congress passed the McMahon Act, providing for civilian 
control and giving assurance of future project stability, morale at 
Los Alamos gradually took a turn for the better. It rose higher 
with the formulation of a definite research program, both short and 
long range, and with an accelerated rate of perm incut community 
construction. In addition, steps were taken to ease the development 
and production burdens which Los Alamos had sustained and to 
make it, for the most part, a center of weapons research. The 
Commission built a facility for fabricating plutonium into bomb 
parts at Hanford and undertook projects of a related nature else- 
where. Equally important, engineering and applied research have 
been progressively shifted from Los Alamos to other locations— 
including the Sandia Base at Albuquerque, N. Alex. The Com- 
mission also brought elements of industry and ‘ certain technical 
bureaus of the Army and Navy” into the weapons operation and 
geared their work to the revised and stepped-up activities focusing 
through the installations at Los Alamos, Sandia, Harford, Oak Ridge 
and elsewhere. ? 

We have applied throughout the process of revitalizing and expanding the weapons 
program — 

said General McCormack — 

the highest attainable sense of urgency. Both Dr. [Norris E.] Bradbury [present 
Director of the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory] and Mr. Tyjer [the Commis- 
sion’s area manager] have worked under the whip since 1947. Ft has been the 
Commission s policy that there shall be no slacking of impetus and incentive if 
we can possibly avoid it. 

New plants and facilities directly connected with weapons, accord- 
ing to the testimony, have cost in excess of $100,000,000; thousands 
of people are employed to operate them; and hundreds of contractors 
and subcontractors are involved. Dr. IVlervin J. Kelly, executive 
vice president of Bell Laboratories, appeared before the committee 
after making a special survey of Los Alamos and Sa ldia at the Com- 
mission's request. He found a “very good organization doing a fine 
job," adding that, as a citizen, he feels comforted to ha ve gained this 
first-hand impression. 

I do not wish to imply that all was perfect, for it was not— 
he said; but- 

considering the low point reached after the war * * * tremendous progress 

has been made in less than 3 years. 
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contractor; it also o^rates^ Sandia, ^^ ^g ^ Laborator i es . Dr. 

m$wmM I 

country. 

held in the spring of 1948. Ihoy mam raee Eniwetok has 

Bacher, Dr. Oppenheimer, originally proceeded on the assump- 

^s-ss 

results exceeded ^P^f^t neccssary has been quickly consum- 
mated!* 

SMM'JJShS* better, ,»» atfni^ 

ra«s, t:t 

sgf a 

*3&££g^tetta 

One of the principles Incorporated in tb e Eniwetok l^ 5 ^ad been thoug p . 

that wa. tested at Eniw.tok-we 

would not have dared to do at that time. 

Previously Dr. Oppenheimer had said 

Some features of. the weapons tho^oiXthafdid^ot^ go'to jlpa^because^he 
Gro ves to let we dfd not then know how to 

SS tSoSh “taei well that ,e ought to try. . 

1 ’ 1* • ninnr in anv event. that Eniwetok represents a 

SSS Sr'ldvMiiment Sid that, as Dr. Baeher said- 

ss-{*? *« ‘s^ssrsswsr m *“ *• " " " 
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W Investigation into the atomic energy commission 

Relations with military 

Sl&ttiirSFZSg & 

President approves a program, its detailed fulfi ll .rTinvolves fie 
quent and lengthy consultation between the Commission and the 
Department of Defense. No allegation pertaining “Sremenls” 
was placed before the committee during the investigation 
n V r f on ly difference of opinion between the Commission and the 

iwS nf in St At\ S rT nt F aentioncd “ ‘he testimony aSs Section 
Pri McMahon Act. This provision expr isgjv authorizes the 

custody of the CommLion or tmldiE ^ hdd “ the 
There have been discussions raised by the military- 
said Mr. Lilienthal — 

Comm^ion St0 * y ? T < t ; ap ° T1S ’ vv '? ich ™ the hands of! the Atomic Energy 
that the President should eon' “7 foment were 

that the decision has been accepted by the Military Est ibli '•?! mit* as ® un J} n g> 

,ts mdl !' ldu al S . both in their official an/ttefr private capaeUy * &nd *“ ° f 

Mr. Lilienthal went on to say that “world ns? rela id,,*” K otwom fl 
SEa^ f] I ''are as g’SljT 'ZwmlTdt 
anywhore. ^ CVer seen m an 7 Phase of public service 

liarvford overrun 

inJdirccflv on^h? Senator Hick enloopcr’s specific, indictment bear- 
of g aDlHtonium Srtr'f i? weapons had to do with the cost 
intfo^ 1 • fabricatlon facility erected at Hanford hie used an 
mtraorgamzution report prepared by members oi the CoinmSsimi 
staff to bring out two mam points: That the fabrication facilitv was 
originally expected to cost $6,255,000, whereas prcsent^timaS dW 
its final cost at more than $25,000,000; and further that the Com 
5°“^ themselves were not aware of the overrun until January 
tion i e S' B rV r d ™°r re i ihc matter during: a routine fnspe?- 
is as follows- $6*255 finn d U tV’ tbl ? chronology of the cost estimates 
ar v O 104 S i n Q 2 ^ 5 dnn 0 0r \P ec i n ! ber 3 > 1947 1 $10,432,900 on Febru- 
on June 28 ^ 1 ? 48; *13,000,000 Lo $15,000,000 

on dune 28, 1948, $8,230,959 on July 6, 1948 (due to elimination of 
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one portion of the work initially planned and substitution of another 
riw Si l” E words, W Commission tot ex- 

“ d “ tLt hid originally been planned for the one building, adding 
y st Z rocu, ” The g report suggests that if the Commission had 

istiative control- Electric Co [the Commission contractor which 

fadlity started more than a year previously. Mr. Lilienthal stated, 
however, that — * 

.... „„ ■ oondd.gle > ^ ™ 

good reason to believe that the tests wo advantas e of the test results and 

d^p d ro r r p tly-that iftfsay, to 

ZZZ justitotion he V^; 0 ”i t ‘ h LS^ C Mf dT “S e tl>!j 

of General Electric, sd™cd 

to“ntoSndtto that, in Ices 

SftnSS frinSre^ projects combined giving • 

Suf*7 > SoOOO)'°' A’ l SuSeS t tor 0 IS™ttcd for the record by 
a'ffifat. 57 major consftoto projec^athcr than 

^nn, d Sr.ton ‘ to' ttXgly Ingcrou, nature of plutonium 
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18 INVESTIGATION INTO THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

and ih e consequent necessity of building extraordinary health nre 
n?nno°f S design of the fabrication facility . As first conceived 

p ans would have permitted a concentration of plutonium dust in the 

thT3 i 1 I ? been obtam ed after construct ion began reveals 

cost figure of $6 95?Sr) S « „u Mr - F u ’ nc ccst:ribed the earliest 

as Jull 1 048 ” $ brst1w 0 °mi a mCTe borseback gu 3ss- ” “Even as late 
i ^ t e there were no completed dsskms for this entirp 
feS “ty adequMe to support a reliable estate -' Se Mr 
Lahenthal Mr Winne underscored the sense of urgency that nushed 
along construction. According to his testimony the Slitv is P « 
flbni’if n Wortbwhat r cosfc ’ and , in Particular, it lias - tartetf operating- 
AiZuS.Xm earl, t r tarn, originally had’b 8 „n .leemed posSljf 
Although the Atomic Energy Commissioners onto learned about the 

i™" m JanUary 19 1 9 ’ Mr - Winne admitted that the top Sect 
We i oa« 1S °T I !i COnil i )ftny aIso lack<; d knowledge of the true facts until 

let this failure appears in perspective only if considered alono- with 

ma 0 nagem tIXOrity ^ 

Contractor relationships 

The Manhattan District did not itself nudertfll « t rt r. *i j » 

Eastman The civilian Commissioners inherited such a svs torn 
weighed its merits, and decided to continue it. Mr jJmes W Parker’ 

part of the American scene it shod™ haveSootellMp T the mstftT 

SSr f 

ment and industry as a new development in om national life-"* 

tiSe^^elSS nlT lating iP a m 1Crship inv «*^ At the same 
an awkward ftage plutonium fac ^ *owb, the system is still at 

ordy'a Token SSfitTf’si^bnt ' ^ i hat Genera Elcctric receives 
wherefore its contract with the Comndssion esSblhhes^" ^admfm^ 
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trative overhead fund” of $200,000 monthly. All costs not otherwise 
directlv leimbursable are charged to the fund, such as parts of certain 
salaries and the expense of atomic energy work performed by branches 
of the GE organization mainly engaged m commercial business. 
When the contract expires, an independent brm of thlv 

accountants acceptable to the Commission wdl audit all the monthly 
charges’ and any excess payments will then revert to the vrovem 

ment ’This “administrative overhead fund or its equivalent seems 
aJ 1 necessity under the circumstances, but it complicates the problem 

The" hi ves tigati on brought another curious aspect of Commission- 
contractor relttions into focus when it touched upon the status of 
Xmfc energy personnel under the Veterans’ Preference Act (which 
benefits Federal employees who have served m the armed forces). 

If the Commission itself hires an ex-serviceman, he °{ Z J f he 
a Federal employee and comes under the Preference Act, but if he 
works for a contractor, his employment is not considered to be I ederal 
Zd the act has no application. Yet Senator Hickenlooper pointed 
out while disavowing any intention of raising an issue, that contractor 
employees are P aid g froii public funds; that the ^Commission must 

e-ive its consent before they may bo hired; and also that the Commis 
lion determines the general policies governing their jobs. 

* * * T think there is much to be said on the side of the argument that 

* * * contractor employees are in fact, to all practical intents and P« r P°^ 

except for the convenience of handling the checks and dealing with labor rela 

S perhaps, * * * actually Government employees. 

Dr Oppenheimer lent substance to such an argument when he 
recallecPthat the University of California, wartime contractor at 
Los Alamos, “was really distinguished primarily by [its] absence. 
More recently, he added— 

Commission. 

The situation at Los Alamos is not typical, both because secrecy 
curbs reach peak intensity there and because the contractor is an 
Buf at W the Oomm«jon deariy pur- 
chases managerial talent, as well as know-how and the services oi a 
technical and operating staff. Yet the Commission mus eep wa , 

upon activities, and for that purpose it has its Zd^uSicate 

located on the site. How avoid overlapping effort and duplicate 
personnel? How, on the one hand, may GE’s managerial talent be put 
to full use with the Commission people sharing in every lmporta 
decision • and how, on the other hand, may the Commission feel certain 
that the’ national defense and security are beu^ properly promoted 
unless it insists upon consultation before its contractor acts, 
testimony shows that, in an effort to overcome such dilemmas the 
GE Hanford manager and the Commission area manager keep offices 
in the same building on the same floor ; that they and then subordinates 
confer daily ; and that the Commission attempts to exercise reasonable 
restraint in its demands upon GE personnel, whereas GE endeavors to 
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20 INVESTIGATION INTO THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

keep -the Commission fully advised and to follow instructions. Mr 
Caricton Shugg, area manager at Hanford in 1947 and 1948 when 

SS de8Cribed ts expe,ie ” ce ' rilh 

o, «h,„; & Sin'SSeT SSK 

safe -*-* * 

Mr. Winne explained how the situation looks from GE’s viewpoint: 

program r,er r| ti0na,t s - ubJect to th^'c^feion^diredtionf ' *“ f * 0t Our 

- mrmssion. We do the job of carrying out these various policies and projects. 

He also said — 

and*that nTre^ertllytoufd not be jSSd?' h " m the Commission 

Here indeed is an unusual modus vivendi illustrating the “hybrid 
of public and private enterprise" to which Mr. Lilienthal made 

IndTbflisou b lgg v S d S ’ m addl , tion - the danger of diluted responsibility 
and a liaison break-down such as occurred in the, cost aspects of the 
plutonium fabrication facility. aspects 01 uie 

• T h . e G ? n eral Electric Co. has displayed both pat:. cnee and patriotism 

at Hanford ut 5^ st to carry out the mountainous assignments given it 

So?ls f en d titled h ?o P nl tUre alSO has another side > m that the Commis- 
«C 9 nJnnnc t° place some reliance upon calculations like the 

Sh?n’°°Ti figl n 6 W f lch or Jg m ally estimated for plutonium fabri- 

catmn Equally relevant is the fact that GE derives no monetarv 

econoniv’ 0 right8) . rc - ardl<!SS of h <>w well it practice! 

economy. Only a lump-sum, unit-price, or similar-type contract 

tszzr w rtum ; ties , for p u rofit ’ creatcs 

* ■ 1 , 1 hiS 8 7 s , tei n lias been applied successfully in the 

case of certain feed material processes; but whether it might work in 

q ulstfoTwhiTh ti! ?rv>m ld ' ge ’ Hanfo ^ d - and Los A lamos is a difficult 
question which the Commission must face at sometime in the future. 

Decentralization 

Tlt J?} e Ganford plutonium facility not only throws the many-sided 
problem of contractor relationships into relief tut also raises the 
question why Commission officials at the Washington D C head 
not . k ® e P. s ? intimately in touch with construction as to 

nmK Sh C0StS v had 1 ns , en s l ia rply. One answer is that our atomic 
pioject embraces hundreds of separate installations. The Commis- 
sioners, m one of their first and most vital decisions, concluded that 

thflu n » t v e ’ S f 0t m f nager could view localized issues at better vantage 
than a headquarters group peering remotely from Washington- and 
also that the atomic high command should not pu su.> a penny-wise 

b^'fhMh 1Sh i P ° 1C ^ ° f l0Smg itseIf in minutiae and therefore !light- 
mg the broader policy matters. In keeping with this philosophy 

Wash “ gton d ™i directors fiffiK 
. ratiler ^ an a lme capacity, exercising relatively little 

Ridie ri Hfln7 e Jl ‘t® fi r! d; and five Principal area mainagers-It Oak 

SoSh w‘ n died, poTS. W Y ° rk ' “ d Chic " e °- ” eld ‘ ,d broad ' 
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This decentralization at no time went so far as to undermine Dr. 
Bacher’s statement that all installations are “technically very closely 
tied together” and “the participation by the Commission here in 
Washington is not just a participation on paper but it is actual 
participation.” Nevertheless, decentralization did originally go far 
enough to evoke the only real criticism which, according to Dr. 
Oppenheimer, individual members of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee have ever leveled at the Commission. For a year and a half, 
all division heads and all managers of field operations reported directly 
to the General Manager, deluging him with detail and tending to delay 
execution of pressing programs. The situation, if continued, might 
even have tempted area managers to take matters more and more 
into their own hands. Mr. Parker testified that he and his colleagues 
on the Industrial Advisory Committee saw a clear need for tighter 
and more functional headquarters control. In the summer of 1948, 
then, the Commission, apparently influenced by its own studies and 
experience as well as by its advisers, modified the flow of administra- 
tive authority. No longer do the division directors play a “staff” 
role; they are now interposed, in a “line” capacity, between the 
General Manager and the area managers; and they supervise field 
operations. Today only these division heads, together with the 
Deputy General Manager, report directly to the General Manager 
himself. After a year of testing, the new system strikes a sufficiently 
practical balance between the need for over-all direction and the need 
for on-the-site management that both Dr. Oppenheimer and Mr. 
Parker indicated approval. A defect lies in the Hanford manager’s 
failure to learn about the plutonium cost overrun and his consequent 
failure to notify Washington. He possessed ample authority, how- 
ever, to establish liaison machinery with General Electric that would 
have procured him this knowledge; and Mr. Winne assured the joint 
committee that steps have been taken to prevent a recurrence. 

The chain of command emerging from the testimony shows the 
Commission at the top determining policy, need, urgency, and money. 
It states that such-and-such a plant is to be built; it approves a given 
set of plans and cost estimates; and it stipulates the degree of urgency. 
Thereupon the General Manager and the appropriate division manager 
in Washington implement the Commission directive, using the area 
manager at the site as their instrument but permitting him consider- 
able latitude in accordance with prescribed rules. He has authority, 
at Hanford and Oak Ridge, to approve a contract involving as much 
as $5,000,000 provided that its purpose and provisions lie within the 
framework of Commission-defined policy. During the. course of a 
construction project the area manager and his staff are obliged to main- 
tain daily contact with the contractor. They submit progress reports 
periodically to Washington and consult with the division director and 
even the General Manager as need arises. The General Manager, in 
turn, advises the Commission of developments through systematic 
weekly oral reports and monthly written reports, plus special infor- 
mation papers numbering more than 500 in 1948. 

Fiscal accounting 

But apart from the Commission’s contract and management policies, 
an industrial-type cost-accounting system might have flagged the 
Hanford plutonium overrun. Such a system has already been 
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adopted by two major contractors, Carbide & Cap bon Chemicals 
Corp. and the University of California; and it is in process of installa- 
tion elsewhere. But the change-over has proven to be slow and 
laborious because it requires a departure from time-honored Govern- 
ment procedures and also because the historical data; on costs are all 
based on Army-type records. To quote the Commission Controller, 

Mr. Paul M. Green- 

financial controls as a tool of management were largely lack.ng in the Manhattan k 

District. There was, for example, no coordination between property records, 
fiscal accounting, and budgeting. In the main, the Manhattan District financial 
management was aimed merely at justifying the reimbursement of expenditures 
made by cost-type contractors, in conformity with law anc Government regula- 
tions. 

The investigation touched briefly on accounting when Senator 
Hickenlooper read an extract from the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee report on the 1950 independent offices appropriation bill. 

This extract states that the Commission’s budget presentation “was 
substantially improved” but that “there still exists a. serious deficiency 
in that the budget was not established on a cost basis * * 

Mr. Fred C. Schlemmer, present Hanford area manager, later testified 
that in 1947 “the urgent thing was to get the work going” and that 
“close, detailed controls beyond a point of reasonableness at that time 
would have been a mistake * * Fifty peopl ef in his office now 

devote themselves to fiscal and accounting matters; controls are being 
progressively placed in effect; and it was these, as a ; matter of fact, 
which finally gave notice that the cost of building the plutonium 
facility had far outstripped estimates. 

The contractual, managerial, and fiscal background circumstances 
surrounding this facility are applicable, in greater or lesser degree, 
not only to weapon operations but also to production of fissionables, 
reactor development, research, and community affairs. 

Regarding weapons generally, all witnesses who spoke to the point — 
and they went unchallenged — represented that our current position is 
strong as compared with early 1947. Dr. Bacher for instance, de- 
clared that “bomb production is in the best shape ever’* and that “I am 
not at all ashamed of where we stand today * * * on the produc- 

tion and development of weapons.” While warning against compla- 
cency, he permitted himself to acknowledge that we are “ ’way out in 
front” of any other nation. Dr. Oppenheimer remarked that it is not 
his business, as Chairman of the General Advisory Committee, to be 
satisfied with anything the Commission accomplishes, but that he is in 
fact satisfied with our weapons progress. General M cCormack, for his 
part, stressed that bomb production has been placed on a firm and stable 
footing, both for the short and long term, and that f roper strategic 
dispersion of installations has been effected. Mr. L liin thal emphati- 
cally assented to the proposition that, although the Commission has 
custody of atomic weapons, “they are available instantly without 
undue delay of any type to the military in case tber 3 is need for them 
to take the bomb and deliver it.” Senator Hickenlooper said, “I 
think we have gone ahead and produced weapons in this program, 
and I have never disputed that. I am raising no iss re on that score.” 
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Production 

Raw materials 

The investigation record contains only occasional, though signifi- 
cant, references to the problem of procuring and processing raw mate- 
rials. Dr. Bacher recalled that in J anuary 1 947 the Commission found 
supplies of uranium ore to be less than “we wanted and needed.” 
A two-fold objective was therefore given priority: To secure addi- 
tional ores and to produce more end product from a given quantity 
of input. 

According to Mr, Walter J. Williams, the Commission’s Director of 
Production, “constant attention” has been paid “to arrangements 
which would increase the amount of uranium obtained from foreign 
producers,” Cooperation among the governments concerned, mainly 
Britain, Canada, Belgium, and ourselves, has resulted in markedly 
larger shipments entering the United States. In early 1947 , moreover, 
American output of uranium ores was at a standstill. The Manhattan 
District had built plants on the Colorado plateau to extract uranium 
contained in tailings dumps accumulated over the years by the vana- 
dium industry; but these facilities were dismantled when the war 
ended. A Commission-sponsored domestic program gained headway 
more than a year ago and, to date, has brought about uranium pro- 
duction from three of the five vanadium plants located on the Colorado 
plateau. A fourth plant is to start operation shortly, and a fifth will 
be ready in 1950. Ore taken from Colorado “has nearly tripled 
during the past year,” Mr. Williams declares, “and is increasing.” 
The Commission also fixed a 10-year guaranteed minimum price, with 
a discovery bonus of $10,000 for high-grade uranium “strikes”; and 
Mr. Williams depicts the result as “a great surge of prospecting activ- 
ity on the North American Continent.” With the help of the United 
States Geological Survey the Commission “is carrying out a compre- 
hensive examination of virtually every rock formation in the country , 
mine and smelter products, gas and oil wells, and other places where 
uranium might occur.” Associated with such efforts is a new Com- 
mission laboratory located at New Brunswick, N. J., “to give precise 
assays of raw and feed materials * * * [and] to assure improved 

analytical control of chemical specifications * * * [plus] accurate 

figures upon which payments for raw materials are based. * * *” 

While Dr. Bacher mentioned “major successes in the technical work 
which should lead to the utilization of low-grade ores,” both he and 
Mr. Winne of General Electric especially emphasized steps taken at 
Hanford to “reduce very greatly the amount of raw material required.” 
Dr. Fermi testified that the Commission has tackled the ore problem 
with “extreme energy” and that “nice progress is being made.” 

Feed materials 

An aspect of production which received relatively slight attention is 
the feed materials program. Mr. Williams asserts that the average 
price of all intermediate and finished uranium feed products has de- 
clined to the point where we now pay 69 cents for what formerly 
required $1. At the same time, average over-all yields have increased 
5 percent since January 1947; health hazards have diminished; 
stock piles have been accumulated as an insurance measure; and newly 
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developed processes for producing “ green salt” tnd uranium hexa- 
fluoride, he states, will lower the costs 60 percent or more when 
placed in operation. 

Pile deterioration 

The Commission’s experience in manufacturing fig i enable materi- 
als — -plutonium and tJ-235- — dominated considerable testimony. 

Dr. Bacher is authority for the statement that in 947 pile deteriora- 
tion at Hanford had caused production to be ci t back; and since 
complete stoppage seemed a distinct and imminent possibility, the 
situation was regarded as grave. The Commission: directed special 
efforts toward extending the life span of the piles aj d eventually it 
achieved encouraging results without interrupting production. 

During 1947 and more particularly during 1948— 
said Dr. Bacher — ■ 

there were some major technical accomplishments at Hc.nfh d which gave us 
more information on the nature and origin of this [pile] deterioration and how 
it might be circumvented. 

Later he stated that — - 

The plutonium production is today increasing and greater than it has been, 
and we can expect more in this direction in the near future, insed on steps that 
have already been taken. 

Such “steps already taken” refer parti} 7 to nev r p !e construction 
started on a rush basis at the time when deterioration in the old war- 
built piles was causing most anxiety. The Comm ssion decided that 
it needed two strings to its bow: an attack on the dete rioration prob- 
lem and, if that failed, replacement facilities ready for use at the 
earliest possible date. The resultant Hanford building program 
(which also included the plutonium fabrication pi an!, among other 
items) was perhaps the largest in the Nation’s peacetime history and 
had widespread repercussions. It meant that the new piles could not 
incorporate as many improvements and design features as might 
have been possible under conditions of lesser urgency. It meant that 
Hanford, which is located nearer to foreign air oases than most areas 
in the United States, became a still more attractive potential target. 

It meant that the population of Richland, the community serving 
Hanford, swelled rapidly, creating many town-management difficulties 
not generated at Oak Ridge. It meant also that General Electric, the 
contractor, needed a top-flight construction exoeiri to supervise * 

operations. Mr. Winne testified that GE found such a man in Mr. 

Frank Creedon and entered into a special 2-year contract with him, 
paying the highest salary directly reimbursable bv the Government 
in the atomic energy project, $39,000. Senator Siclonlooper noted 
this figure and contrasted it with the $14,000 received by Dr. Brad- 
bury, director of the Los Alamos Laboratory. The building of “a 
replacement pile * * * has been completed,” fir, Bacher ob- 

served; and “the construction of further units was also undertaken.” 

Both Mr. Winne and Carleton Shugg, Deputy General Manager of 
the Commission, testified that if deterioration in the war-built piles 
had not been checked, further replacement units, costing $150,000,000, 
would have become mandatory. In the words c-f Mr. Williams — 

* * * it has been possible to defer indefinitely over $ 50, >00,000 worth of 

construction that was considered essential in 1947 to keep ti e program going and 
to meet the new goals 
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Chemical processes 

Scattered references were made to “chemical processing” at Han- 
ford. 

There were considerable improvements — 
said Dr, Bacher 

* * * both in the efficiency of the present process which is used and in the 

development of new processes which we hope can be installed in the future and 
which will contribute still further to the conservation of raw material. 

Asked if he felt satisfied with progress in waste recovery, Dr. Bacher 
replied: 

The atomic energy project in general is not one to be satisfied with, regardless 
of what the accomplishments are * * * I think in any phase of the project, 

waste recovery included * * * we could always do better. 

Mr. Winne commented that — 

We have reduced by 20 percent, and expect to increase this to 50 percent, the 
amount of liquid waste which must be stored. That will result in a saving on 
the order of a million dollars a year at least. We have reduced very materially 
the loss of plutonium going into these waste solutions * * *« 

Dr. Fermi, for his part, remarked: 

I would not be entirely truthful if I did not mention that there are very serious 
problems with which your committee doubtlessly is familiar, with which the 
Commission is struggling at present. They are problems of recovery, problems 
which will have to be solved. I believe that the steps are being taken and have 
been taken that will lead to such a solution. 

The record quotes General Manager Carroll Wilson as saying: 

The du Pont Co. * * * has recently undertaken to make a complete 

survey [costing $400,000, according to Mr. Shugg] of chemical-process problems 
involved in plutonium manufacture — a field in which there will already be found 
working several major industrial concerns, such as Blaw-Knox, Dow Chemical, 
General Electric, Kellex, Monsanto, and Standard Oil Development Corp. 

Finally, the testimony brings out that Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory is conducting “numerous pilot-plant experiments” in the same 
area of endeavor. 

Wende letter 

Senator Hickenlooper read into the record a letter of resignation 
written by Dr. C. W. J. Wende, formerly a Hanford engineer in charge 
of the General Electric pile technology group. This letter appears to 
spring partly from the fact that GE has accepted wider responsibilities 
than any other Commission contractor. The writer charges that 
GE is overextended in its Hanford work; that it lacks an adequate 
staff; that its qualified people are unreasonably burdened; that it has 
no coherent program of its own; and that important functions have 
been neglected in the press of other duties. Mr. Winne, commenting 
on the letter, acknowledged that Dr. Wende “is a very distinguished 
scientist and has contributed much to the operation of the Hanford 
works.” It was suggested, on the other hand, that Dr. Wende has 
“a scientific type of temperament— a very impatient type of tempera- 
ment” and that the positive accomplishments of General Electric 
at Hanford constitute a sufficient rebuttal to his charges. 

Lumber stock pile 

Another Hanford matter, a lumber stock pile acquired in 1947, 
entered into Senator Hickenlooper's presentation. He showed that 
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the Commission, operating through the Corps of Engineers and using- 
a Government priority, purchased some 100,957,000 board feet for 
$89,631 per thousand, an inflated price reflecting the Nation-wide 
housing shortage. He showed further that about 22 percent of the 
total still remains at Hanford, with no prospect oi its being used for 
the purpose intended. Moreover, the lumber had cost about $2 per 
thousand board feet over and above the price then being paid by 
Army-Navy procurement agencies. Deputy General Manager Shugg 
explained that, at the time of purchase, the problem of Hanford pne 
deterioration reached its peak; and those responsible feared that all 
the war-built piles might require separate replacements. In antici- - 

pation of such a project, the General Electric Co.^ -acting for the 
Commission and with the Commission’s consent — bought up lumber 
as rapidly as it could. Extra cost amounting to $1.80 per thousand 
board feet was accepted for the sake of securing the lumber rapidly 
despite the tight market. Solution of the pile deterioration problem, 
according to Mr. Shugg, removed the need for a new construction 
program on the scale contemplated when the lumber was procured; 
and this factor, together with unexpected success in moving certain 
barracks from the Pasco Naval Station near Richland to the Han- 
ford construction camp, accounts for the present surplus in stock 
pile. Mr. Shugg added, however, that the lumber is “ strip-stacked, 
so we are not losing on the worth of the lumber.” It may eventually 
be transported to Arco, Idaho, for use in connection with the Commis- 
sion’s reactor development program at that site. Although the price 
of lumber has not yet dropped, Mr. Shugg testified, some financial loss 
may be suffered through a future price decline and also through 
rehandling and reshipping costs. In response to a suggestion that 
the lumber might not be of sufficiently high grade and quality to be 
usable on the Hanford project, Mr. Fred C. Schlemrner, the Com- 
mission’s Hanford area manager, stated that on the contrary, it is 
usable and that actually it “has an enhanced value at the present 
time.” 

Oak Ridge production 

The Oak Ridge gaseous diffusion plant — i. e., tie so-called K-25 
facility which extends over a half mile, covers 130 acres, and cost a 
half-billion dollars— continued functioning arid increased output while 
decreasing staff. In the first 2 % years of its life the Commission did 
not attempt to build new equipment for the isotopic separation of 
U-235; but within the last month construction started upon K-29, 
a large addition which will be “hooked on” to and integrated with 
K-25. The diffusion principle exemplified in the mammoth K-25 
plant, according to Dr. Bacher, “outstripped the developments in the 
electromagnetic process represented by the so-called Y-12 facility.” 

The Commission therefore put Y-12 in stand-by and later “in even 
more remote stand-by condition.” 

The Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. has operated K-25 from 
the beginning, and more recently it also took over the limited activi- 
ties at Y-12. Mr. Clark Center, the firm’s Oak Ridge superintend- 
ent, cited — 

notable * * * improvements in the final method of handling the product 

from K-25. 
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Both Mr. Ceixter and Dr. Fermi called attention to a special plastic 
known as fluorothene, the fruit of developmental work connected with 
K-25 and useful in processes requiring highly corrosion resistant ma- 
terial. Another topic mentioned was Oak Ridge manufacture of im- 
proved barriers, the material containing billions of holes per square 
inch that make possible the diffusion separation of U-235 from U-238. 

Mr. Center indicated that the Commission's “outlook toward our 
operation has been very helpful, and has been a great aid to us in 
accomplishing our work." . , . _ _ T 

Senator Hickenlooper directed a series of questions at Mr. Isaac 
Harter, head of the Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., and a member pf the 
Commissions Industrial Advisory Committee. This interchange 
showed that the Manhattan District, rather than the Commission, had 
built Los Alamos, had built Oak Ridge, had started Sandia, and had 
built Hanford (apart from the new piles and other additions elsewhere). 
Mr. Harter commented that while a “going concern" existed at the 
time the Commission took charge, it had not been made successful 
“in the sense of a long-term industrial affair." He, along with other 
witnesses, stressed that the Commission not only “shored up" and 
expanded what it found originally but also placed the entire project on 
a long-run, stable foundation, simultaneously effecting economies and 
efficiencies. As an illustration of improved operation from a dollars- 
and-cents viewpoint, Mr. Williams brought out that “the Commission 
is producing about 40 percent more plutonium per dollar spent on 
operating costs than was produced in the beginning of 1947." At Oak 
Ridge, furthermore, “the total number of employees engaged m 
production * * * has been reduced from about 11,400 to 4,700, 

an over-all reduction of 6,700." Since added activities brought 500 
new employees into Oak Ridge, “the actual reduction in personnel 
performing the same operations in 1947 has been approximately 7,200 
or 63 percent." 

Personnel turn-over 

These figures bearing upon “involuntary separations" — i. e., people 
dismissed by the Commission for economy or other reasons and against 
their own wishes — tie in with the first charge which Senator Hicken- 
looper developed during the investigation. He pointed to personnel 
turn-over statistics within the project: 54 percent for 1947 ; 33 percent 
for 1948; and 87 percent for the 2 years combined. These statistics, 
however, include persons whom the Commission released as well as 
those who left of their own choice. Eliminating “involuntary separa- 
tions," the 2-year turn-over rate is 50.7 percent, a figure that compares 
favorably with Government as a whole and private industry. Less 
susceptible to statistical analysis was the associated charge that high 
turn-over rates have characterized several key positions within the 
Commission's own organization; three general counsels, for example, m 
2 years; three directors of organization and personnel; and a vacancy 
in the security directorship until August 1947, and again a vacancy 
from May 1949 to the present. Commission witnesses replied that it 
takes time to secure properly qualified people; that high salaries paid 
by private industry narrow the field of choice; that persons replacing 
those who resigned nevertheless display equal or superior ability; and 
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that administrative employment in the project often involves pecu- 
liaily discouraging factors as evidenced by the case of a recent resignce, 

Mr. John C. Franklin. He became Oak Ridge area manager, expect- 
ing to spend most of his time on technical and production problems 
connected with the plants ; but he actually found him self so bui'dened 
with issues arising from the Commission -owned Oak Ridge com- 
munity as to leave little opportunity for other work. 

Natural-gas 'pipe line 

But the main challenge of the Commission’s record expressly in the 
field of production concerns construction of a natural-gas pipe line to 
fuel the Oak Ridge power plant serving K-25. This power plant 
now operates on coal but will convert to gas after completion of the 
pipe line in question, which is to extend some 115 miles and comiect 
with a major line already transmitting fuel from Texas to the North 
Central States. 

About 4 weeks before the investigation commenced, a subcommittee 
of the joint committee (under the chairmanship of Congressman Dur- 
ham) had inquired into the pipe-line matter and had submitted a unan- 
imous report. The subcommittee did not recommend that the Com- 
mission abandon plans for the pipe line. But it did conclude that 
sufficient facilities for coal stock piling are available at Oak Ridge to in- 
sure continuous operation of the power plant; that a transfer to natural 
gas as the main fuel source is not dictated by considerations of national 
defense; and, further, that the Commission had neither consulted with 
the National Security Resources Board nor taken into account recent 
improvement in the national fuel picture. The joint committee as a 
whole unanimously adopted the subcommittee’s icport 1 day after 
the investigation began and 3 weeks after the Feieihil Power Com- 
mission finally issued a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing the Tennessee Natural Gas Co. (the Commission’s con- 
tractor) to proceed with actual building of the pipe fine. 

Senator Hickenlooper, making use of the comm ttco’s report, sug- 
gested that the pipe line is not justified either from the viewpoint of 
economics or national defense. One entire morning and the balance 
of a second morning were devoted to discussing this project. Mr. 

Sumner T. Pike, a member of the Commission, and Mr Williams were 
principal occupants of the witness chair. They prefaced their remarks 
by saying that continuous operation of K-25, and consequently of 
the power plant which serves K-25, is absolutely essential — a point 
which evoked no hint of disagreement from any member of the joint 
committee. 

The increased safety factor obtainable through two main sources of 
fuel, natural gas in the. first instance and coal as a reserve; general 
uncertainty in the coal industry and especially an experience encoun- 
tered during 1946, when the Oak Ridge coal stock pile was drawn 
down to a point where only about 6 weeks’ supply remained avail- 
able; the prospect of saving $1,250,000 annually by using natural gas 
for the power plant rather than coal, plus additional savings attain- 
able through a like use in the Oak Ridge community -these factors 
were emphasized by the witnesses as vindicating the pipe line. The 
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Commission pointed out, moreover, that it had approved the project 
on January 27, 1948, about a year and a half previously, and that a 
construction contract had been signed on June 23, 1948, about a 
year previously. Letters addressed to the chairman of the joint 
committee described these developments on February 9, 1948; March 
18, 1948; June 23, 1948; and October 5, 1948. The committee, 
nevertheless, did not take formal action until nearly 17 months had 
elapsed after receipt of the initial letter. By the time the Federal 
Power Commission finally issued a certificate and the joint committee 
had thereafter adopted the subcommittee’s report, a decision to 

• abandon the pipe line would have rendered the Federal Government 

-» liable in damages to the Tennessee Natural Gas Co. Furthermore, 

this firm had previously committed itself to the extent of making 
fiscal arrangements and construction plans and also procuring the 
necessary allocation of steel. All such reasons were offered as justi- 
fication for going ahead despite the joint committee's critical report. 

Even further, if any agency had responsibility for consulting with the 
National Security Resources Board— it was said— that agency is the 
Commerce Department, which allocated the steel for construction, 
and not the Atomic Energy Commission. The testimony included 
statements that the committee's viewpoint is mistaken and that 
considerations of security, as well as economy, render the pipe line 
what Mr. Pike called “a pretty good deal.” 

A canvassing of the economic issues brought out that Uak Ridge 
lies in the heart of a coal-producing region; that unemployment might 
afflict miners in the area if the K-25 power plant ceased using coal; 
that neither the coal operators nor the coal unions had been approached 
respecting a possible guaranty of uninterrupted deliveries during 
strikes; that production stoppages and pipe-line break-downs are 
not unknown in the natural-gas industry; and that the neighboring 
Johnsonville steam plant, scheduled for construction at a site only 
12 miles from a natural-gas outlet, is expected to operate on coal. 
There were still other points: that changes in the fuel price structure 
might wipe out anticipated savings through the use of gas; that oil 
purchased locally might furnish a partial alternate source; that the 
availability of coal had been a factor in the original selection of Oak 
Ridge as a suitable location for the production facilities there estab- 

* fished; that the Nation's total proven reserve of natural gas may last 

- only 20 or 30 years, according to present estimates, whereas coal 

deposits are adequate for centuries ; and that steel needed to construct 
the pipe fine had been allocated at a time when this metal was in 

critically short supply. _ .. . ~ 

On the opposite side, it was argued that, while the Oak Ridge 
reservation contains almost unlimited space for coal storage, increases 
in the 90-day stock pile now maintained would severely raise costs. 

It was further shown that natural gas for Oak Ridge would emanate, 
not from supplies already being piped over the trunk line from Texas, 
but from supplementary supplies to be transported after additional 
construction along the main route is completed. Thus natural-gas 
users in the North Central States will not be deprived of fuel pre- 
viously furnished them. Likewise, the possibility of technological 
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unemployment among coal miners in the Oak Ridge area was de- 
scribed as a consideration which should not control the managers 
of an industrial enterprise such as our atomic pfoject, they being 
responsible for an efficient and businesslike operation. In line with 
this viewpoint, the Commission witnesses placed principal stress upon 
their contention that natural gas would save the ( lov eminent and the 
taxpayer substantial sums of money over a period if years. 

The economic argument, however, was not the one most emphasized 
before the Federal Power Commission. There strobe; representations 
were made that national security requires the pipeline; and a certifi- 
cate issued largely on the strength of those representations. If 
national security is indeed involved, economics may be disregarded. 

If not, the question of economics should alone have decided whether 
or not a certificate would be granted. Testimony given the joint 
committee does illuminate the fact that, logically, two sources of 
fuel are bound to furnish a better guaranty of contimh ty in power-plant 
operation than one source alone. But considering fhe unlimited coal 
stock-piling opportunities at Oak Ridge; considering truck-barge 
transportation as alternates to rail cars in the delivery of coal; con- 
sidering the far greater menace to continuity in production that 
accompanies the existence of only three boilers In I he power plant 
two of which must always operate to service K-2S: and considering 
that the Commission has not deemed it necessary feither to build a 
fourth boiler or to increase the coal stock pile as an interim precaution 
pending completion of the pipe line — considering fell these factors, 
whatever added protection may be gained through two basic fuel 
sources, instead of one, is to the last degree marginal. 

The specific charges directly relating to production— the lumber 
stock pile, Mr. Frank CrecdoiFs salary, the pipe line — cover items 
costing less than 1 percent of all sums expended il t his field. The 
favorable evidence on production as a whole imliidos three similar 
statements by Dr. Oppenheimer, Dr. Fermi, and fe rider Commissioner 
VVaymack. Each comments that the situation tod^y is substantially 
blighter than he had anticipated in 1947. Senator H i < ‘kenl o o per said: 

J.roin the standpoint of actual production the atomic energy program has gone 
forward due to the zeal and the loyalty of the scientific and technical personnel in 
charge of the various projects. 

Later he added: 

I may say in passing that the operations of the technical, facilities and produc- k 

tion or materials have not been a question that I have raised. 

Reactor Development 

The people of the United States now own the production reactors 
at Hanford, plus five far smaller research reactors, plus a sixth 
unproved research reactor in the final stages of construction at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory. The difference between the mas- 
sive piles which produce plutonium for weapons and the half-dozen 
experimental units is somewhat like the one between a model ship 
used m a testing basin and a full-sized vessel that sails the high seas. 
tt 116 ..research reactor was built at Oak Ridge as a pilot plant for 
Hanford; and it now serves, among other purposes, to manufacture 
radioactive isotopes. Two more are located at Argonne National 
laboratory in Chicago; and one of them uses ‘ffieavy water” both as 
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a coolant and as a moderator to “slow down” neutrons. The other 
is the celebrated pile originally built under the Chicago University 
athletic stadium at Stagg Field and the first unit ever to demonstrate 
the feasibility of a self-sustaining chain reaction. Of the two remain- 
ing reactors, both at Los Alamos, one is exceptional because of its 
use of plutonium as a fuel and its fast-neutron principle. Designed at 
the end of the war and constructed under the Commission, it differs- 
from the principle of an atomic bomb largely in that special neutron- 
absorbing materials prevent a violent release of energy. 

Today’s urgent challenge consists in spanning the gap between low- 
power research reactors, and future high-power reactors capable of pro- 
pelling a ship or turning industrial dynamos and turbines or perhaps 
driving an airplane. This gap is broader than the one which once 
separated the simple uranium-and-graphite lattice-work at Stagg 
Field, Chicago, from the production piles at Hanford. The Commis- 
sion, however, is preparing to freeze design work and commence actual 
construction and the results may conceivably range anywhere from 
startling progress to expensive radiation accidents or even both. The 
element of hazard is one reason why the Du Page site near Chicago 
originally purchased as a reactor testing station but now the scene of 
laboratory development only — has given way to the 100-times-larger 
site located away from centers of population near Arco, Idaho. There 
three atomic machines are expected to begin taking shape, the first 
late in the present year or early next year. 

Arco reactors 

This lead-off project is the fast reactor, which— in keeping with its 
name — will exploit fast neutrons and will explore possibilities of 
“breeding,” that is, creating now fissionable material in the same proc- 
ess as generating energy. The second project, already in the stage of 
detailed design, is a materials testing reactor; and it will enable scien- 
tists to experiment, at high neutron densities, with the various novel 
and little-understood substances needed to withstand extreme temper- 
atures and radiation. Such studies may open the way toward develop- 
ments now altogether beyond reach. The stakes arc enormous; for 
1 pound of U-235 or plutonium has a potential fuel value, if it can 
be tapped, equal to many hundred thousands of tons of coal. The 
stakes are equally enormous in a military sense, as evidenced by the 
third project planned for Arco — a Navy thermal reactor intended to 
be a land-based prototype of a submarine power plant. If successful, 
it may affect naval operations as profoundly as the atomic bomb has 
affected strategy in general . 

Knolls reactor 

Still a fourth venture is known as the intermediate reactor, so 
named because of its intermediate-speed neutrons. The hope is 
that it will throw light upon the “breeder” principle and also point to 
usable industrial power. For some, time uncertainty has existed as 
to whether this reactor would be situated at Arco, along with the 
other three, or at the Knolls Laboratory near Schenectady, N. Y. — 
which General Electric operates in addition to its Hanford com- 
mitments. Senator Ilickcnloopor referred to that uncertainty and 
to $570,000 already spent for development of the Knolls reactor 
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site by asking Mr. Winne if General Electric had yet been advised 
oi a firm Commission decision. Mr. Winne replied that, so far as he 
knew, the choice between Arco and Knolls was still under discussion. 

X he joint committee has since learned that present plans envisage 
the intermediate reactor at Knolls. It will function at lower power 
levels than the three units scheduled for Arco and lienee safety factors 
do ^not require that it be erected in such a remote locality. 

The joint committee believes that reactor development should 
proceed with all possible speed, and disappointment therefore follows 
from reflection that, in 2X years, the Commission has not broken 

f round on a single new-type high-power reactor. Bot h Dr. Fermi and 
>r. Bacher seemed to share this feeling; but the one pointed out that 
“reactor problems indeed were more difficult than had been esti- 
mated,” and the other declared that “the serious way in which mate- 
rials would deteriorate in a reactor and the problems that this would 
cause in designing and building reactors to operate at high power and 
under conditions of high specific power were greatly underestimated.” 

Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, president of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology and member of the General Advisory Committee, told the 
committee that the Commission's top priority job in 19 17 was “restora- 
tion of the bomb-development program at Los Alamos” and that 
No. 2 priority went to strengthening production of fissionable mate- 
rials. Reactor development enjoyed only a third priority, in Dr. 
DuBridge's opinion, and “the Commission could not; give adequate 
attention to this task until the first two were placed on an adequate 
footing. * * *” 

Reactor Division 

During 1947 the laboratories at Oak Ridge, Los Alamos, Knolls, 
and Argonne all performed reactor work, but as imperfectly coordi- 
nated entities. In 1948, after some manifestations of rivalry among 
these four, the Commission concentrated responsibility in Argonne so 
as to focus all problems through a single research headquarters. The 
Argonne director is Dr. Walter H. Zinn, the Nation’s leading expert 
in this field ; and he personally has been the principal proponent of the 
fast reactor— often called the Zinn reactor on that account. Oak 
Ridge prepared the initial designs of the materials nesting reactor and 
is still cooperating in the formulation of final blueprints. Westing- 
house Electric Co. has contracted to carry forward the Navy thermal 
reactor, in close collaboration with Argonne ; and the Knolls Laboratory 
is devoting itself to the intermediate reactor, again in close collabora- 
tion with Argonne. Meanwhile, the Commission created a Division 
of Reactor Development under Dr. Lawrence H. Hafstad, former 
Secretary of the Research and Development Board; and he exercises 
administrative authority over Argonne, Knolls, and Arco. 

The testimony furnishes illustration of the practical difficulties that 
beset even so esoteric a Commission program as reactors. The Knolls 
Laboratory, for instance, is another war-built center suffering from the 
common malady of temporary structures and facilities. Three years 
ago an important Oak Ridge group moved into a collection of huts and 
sheds that it found vacant behind a power plant and has continued 
there ever since. Argonne is not one site but a half-dozen scattered 
from metropolitan Chicago through such suburban areas as Du Page; 
and thousands of miles stretch between the Idaho testing station and 
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the nodal research points in New Mexico, Tennessee, New York, and 
Illinois. It was Knolls which generated the most dramatic Commis- 
sion labor-relations problem.; for many employees of that laboratory 
belong to a local of the United Electrical Workers Union, whose na- 
tional officers refused to sign non-Communist affidavits as required by 
the Taft-Hartley law. The Commission decided that since the na- 
tional officers exercise some supervisory, negotiating, and disciplinary 
authority over members of the local, collective bargaining with such a 
union would not best serve the national defense and security; and the 
contractor, General Electric, was therefore ordered to withdraw recog- 
nition of the union. To take an entirely different example, also affect- 
ing Knolls, Dr. Bacher mentioned recent “critical assembly tests” of 
the intermediate reactor that failed to bear out certain advance pre- 
dictions and forced an alteration in plans. “This is the course of a 
normal development in a new field and should be expected,” he said- 
adding that “a great deal was learned” from the “critical experiments. ” 
Argonne and Brookhaven 

Senator Hickenlooper read a letter into the record written him by 
a man who describes himself as a mechanical engineer and as a former 
Argonne construction worker. The letter charges that certain 
temporary facilities, costing “probably $6,000,000 or more,” merely 
duplicate permanent facilities “being designed and built nearby”; 
that “armed and uniformed guards were on duty at the office and the 
site day and night,” although they had nothing valuable to protect; 
and that “this project was by far the most incompetent, unorthodox, 
and wasteful I have ever been connected with.” Such charges were 
not pursued beyond the point of reciting the letter in which they 
appear; and the Commission made no reply. Senator Hickenlooper 
read another letter saying that the Brookhaven research reactor was 
to have been built in 1 year and cost an estimated $16,000,000, whereas 
construction has actually continued for 2 years and the estimated 
final cost is now about $23,000,000. Here the Commission com- 
mented that the $16,000,000 figuro had been “unofficial”; that it 
overlooked sharp price rises in the labor and materials market; and 
that it sprang from “minimum estimates” based upon the Oak Ridge 
reactor, which differs from the Brookhaven project in power level, 
design features, and safety precautions. Plans were changed during 
construction with thorough awareness of the added cost, said the 
Commission, in order to incorporate improvements and to allow for 
‘additional pile material [which] was found to be required.’ 7 

This Brookhaven experience suggests, in miniature, the kind of 
problem encountered and to bo encountered as the Commission presses 
the materials-tos ting, Navy thermal, intermediate, and fast re- 
actors. Dr. Bacher and Dr. Fermi went out of their way to state, 
respectively, that “all of the answers are by no means clear” and that 
“complete solutions are not available”— thereby implying that the 
future will see more obstacles and disappointments. On the other 
hand, Dr. Bacher cited the structural materials and the fuel elements 
for reactors, together with the use of liquid metal coolants, as prob- 
lems that “are beginning to be licked”— though they involve metal- 
lurgical advances “which 4 or 5 years ago were thought to be impossi- 
ble and which 2 or 3 years ago looked extremely difficult.” Dr. 

Fermi noted “very substantial progress * * * in ironing out 
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that great mass of detail which, in a technical problem of this magni- 
tude, constitutes the core of development.” Thus the failure actually 
to break ground, pour concrete, and start building a large new-type 
reactor is not necessarily a measure of the results at tained during the 
past 2K years. Dr. Bacher said that “I believe today we stand on 
the threshold of a very great development in this field”; and he 
called for boldness on pain of a “major set-back of the atomic 
energy program.” Senator Hickenlooper had stated previously that 
“ * * * the reactor program and its development has always been 

one of prime urgency in the requirement for the progressive develop- 
ment of atomic energy.” 

Research 

“We were strong in the last war because we were strong in science. 

It will be even more important, if there should bo another war, to 
have this strength to count upon.” These words of Dr. DuBridge’s 
typify many similar sentiments expressed by qualified witnesses 
during the investigation. Dr. Kenneth S. Pitzer, Director of the 
Commission’s Division of Research, submitted a statement for the 
record observing that in 1939 two Americans and a Chinese jointly 
published a one-page scientific paper on delayed neutrons — the first 
such article to appear. By 1943 the production piles were nsmg at 
Hanford, their operation and control depend e# upon the same 
delayed-neutron concept described in the one-page paper. Basic 
research, pure seeking after knowledge for its own sake, had uncovered 
a fact which happened to mesh unprcdictably mto a persuasive 
hypothesis, which in turn excited the men of applied science to seek out 
unpredictable uses, which in turn helped build the up predicted Hanford 
reactors: all in less than 4 years’ time. The “dqjayed-neutrons” of 
the future lie waiting to be discovered and exploited; if we, and not 
our totalitarian rivals, are to mobilize them first, the method is 
tireless research. 

Shortage oj scientific personnel 

But in this competition, and in the closely related struggle to make 
atomic energy perform peacetime tasks, we start at a disadvantage; 
for ours was the only major nation participating in World War II 
that failed to exempt scientific and technical students from military 
service. There is no substitute for educated brain Men trained m 
the laboratory may save the lives of thousands of soldiers in the field. 

The injurious effect of the World War II draft upon American science 
is little short of grave. Elsewhere the Jlow of tfuned men through 
universities continued largely as before; in the Unit hI States it slowed 
almost to a trickle. . 

Dr. DuBridge described another severe handicap affecting others 
as well as ourselves: the ultimate source of the atomic bomb, radar, 
the proximity fuze and other extraordinary weapops w r as not the great 
war laboratories but the reservoir of fundament il | nowledge accumu- 
lated through pure research before hostilities began. In the war years 
that reservoir was drawn upon to the ut most. Theoretical scientists 
and basic research workers, instead of keep ng the reservoir re- 
plenished, dropped their efforts to understand nature and joined the 
laboratory teams endeavoring to translate those aspects of nature 
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already understood into warlike applications. Their remarkable 
success docs not alter the fact that science, far from advancing, stood 
still or actually retrogressed. 

Therefore, as Dr. Bacher recalled — 

it hasjbcen one of the central ideas in the development of the regional laboratories 
for atomic energy, to provide facilities for the carrying out of more research and 
for the training of many new people in this field, since I am quite sure that in the 
days to come the limitation of trained people will be a very serious one. 

Basic research laboratories 

P The testimony reflects that two Commission laboratories, one at 
Berkeley, Calif., and the other at Brookhaven, N. Y., are primarily 
devoted to replenishing the well-nigh exhausted reservoir of funda- 
mental knowledge. Both had been initiated by the Manhattan 
District, although the conversion of Brookhaven from a former Army 
camp to a first-rate research establishment is only now becoming 
complete. In large measure the activities at Brookhaven and Berkeley 
are confined to nonsecret and publishable work because, in the words 
of Dr. DuBridge: 

the support of pure science, with which also goes the education of new scientists, 
is a totally different task from that of developing weapons of war and must, 
■therefore, be treated on a totally different basis. 

Ilejnerged this point with another which Dr. Oppenheimer, Dr. Fermi, 

Dr. Bradbury, and Dr. Bacher all underscored in various ways: 

* * * secrecy imposed upon basic science is actually inimical to national 

security. Thus, we have the paradoxical situation that for greatest national 
security in the field of pure science there must be a minimum of the so-called 
security regulations. 

The Brookhaven reactor is intended not only to foster studies 
in nuclear physics and pile technology but also to attract, as Dr. 
Bacher put it, “many people who would otherwise be working on 
subjects which are quite unrelated to atomic energy.” The 
$23,000,000 cost of this Commission-made reactor gives an indi- 
cation why private universities, with their slender budgets, cannot 
alone bear the burden of basic research. No less indicative is the work 
at Berkeley, a radiation laboratory whose investigations into the 
more than 1,000 different kinds of atomic nuclei require what Dr. 
Bacher called “a very great concentration of energy.” Such a con- 
centration is achieved through the various multi-mifiion-dollar particle 
accelerators. One of these now under construction at Berkeley will 
use a magnet containing 10,000 tons of steel, and another now under 
construction at Brookhaven will so accelerate particles as to send them 
a distance equal to six times around the earth in less than one second’s 
time. The 184-inch Berkeley cyclotron, most powerful in the world 
today, achieved the first laboratory production of mesons— particles 
whose existence, according to Dr. Spitzer, was first suggested by a 
Japanese physicist and which “are intimately connected with the forces 
holding the atomic nucleus together.” While discussing Brookhaven 
and Berkeley, Dr. DuBridge said: 

I would * * * like to pay tribute to the Commission for the wisdom it 

has shown in providing, as far as possible within security requirements, for the 
atmosphere of freedom in both of these laboratories, which is most essential to 
their success. 
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Other research centers 

Other Commission research centers are by no means idle in the field 
of pure science. Los Alamos and Argonne, for example, succeeded in 
liquefying helium 3, which has the lowest boiling point of any mate- 
n& l within three degrees of absolute zero — and which, in nature, 
occurs as only one part to a million parts of normal helium. Mr. Rich- 
ard W. Cook, the Commission’s Manager at Oak Ridge, also pointed 
out that the great laboratory there is measuring the neutron cross 
sections for all elements and studying the genet c effects of radiation 
as observed through experiments with thousands of mice. Addi- 
tionally, the Commission-supported center at Ames, Iowa, has a 
theoretical physics division, plus a group concentrating upon the 
chemistry of rare earths. But, except for Brool haven and Berkeley, 
Commission-supported science tends toward the applied and develop- 
mental side: Weapons at Los Alamos; reactors at Argonne and 
Knolls; the metallurgy of uranium, beryllium, and thorium at Ames; 
highly classified research at the Mound Laboratory, Miamisburg, 

Ohio; raw materials at the recently completed center in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; production problems at laboratories connected directly 
with the Hanford piles and the Ky25 gaseous-d fftision plant; indus- 
trial research at the Battell Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio; and, 
to quote Mr. Cook, “numerous pilot-plant experiments on plutonium- 
and uranium-separation processes, reclaiming of uranium from various 
solutions and decontamination and disposal of radioactive wastes” at 
Oak Ridge. The closer these programs and many others veer toward 
practical uses, the more likely thev are to be wrapped in the secrecy 
which all scientists find distasteful and which seme scientists so dis- 
like that, according to Dr. Oppcnheimer, they a *e hesitant to accept 
Commission employment under any circumstances. 

Scientist morale 

The adverse effect of secrecy upon scientific morale is being reduced 
through periodic seminars and conferences attended exclusively by 
people who possess security clearance. Dr. Bradbury depicted these 
sessions as a vehicle whereby Commission experts pot only exchange 
ideas and stimulate one another's thinking but also gain recognition, 
within the limits of the cleared group, for accomplishments which 
once might have attracted the applause of scientists generally. Cir- 
culation of technical papers among cleared personnel produces the 
same result. An ambitious young physicist is, therefore, less likely 
to reject atomic energy employment for fear that secrecy would pre- 
vent him from building a reputation. As a matte ? of fact, the number 
of cleared professionals available to grant recognition has become 
fairly extensive; for project employees include 10 ijpercont of all the 
Nation’s active Ph. D. physicists, 3 percent of the Ph. D. chemists, 
and about 1 percent of the Ph. D.’s engaged in such life sciences as 
biology, medicine, and agriculture. 

Salary scales, another factor conditioning scientific morale, are 
described by General Manager Carroll Wilson as comparing favorably 
“with leading industrial research laboratories" except on the highest 
level. The directors of Los Alamos, Argonne, Oak Ridge, Brook- 
haven, and the like are all paid $14,000 annually, less than their 
services might command in industry but “comparable with good top 
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salaries in the leading academic organizations and institutions of the 
country. 

It is important, 

Mr. Wilson said — • 

“deavored to bring about a reasonable degree of comparability for 

p3nHnt b iLt e 'l e S .°t? c ! entlfic .ability within these several laboratories. This is 
essential, lest we initiate a spiral of increases of salaries among these peonle or 

one irborato^lo hotter at there C ° me ab ° ut imp0l ' tant shift3 of 

- The record discloses that, apart from the five Commissioners, the Gen- 
eral Manager, the Deputy General Manager, the Hanford area man- 
ager, the former Oak Ridge area manager, and 19 contractor officials 
supervising construction work, no one whose salary is directly paid 
or reimbursed by the Commission receives more than the $14 000 
given laboratory directors. On the other hand, it is a fact that a 
number of uniquely qualified scientists are not employed full-time in 
tne project although the extent to which salary levels account for 
their absence is problematical. 

Research contracts 

Besides supporting four major laboratories and seven other impor- 
tant centers, the Commission has sought to encourage the training of 
new men and the revival of war-enfeebled activity in pure science bv 
undertaking a joint program with the Office of Naval Research. From 
i£; M u f ridge s , testimony, it appears that the Navy, appreciating the 
vital defense role of fundamental knowledge, had made funds available 
to private institutions before the Commission came into existence. 

Ike two agencies therefore consolidated their efforts and together 

X 0n n.m.m C ° Ilt I aC , ta f wx ba ? ic rc ? earch m the physical sciences. 
^Bridge deplored the fact that a military organization, even 
though it has shown exceptional wisdom,” originally furnished the 
sole Federal aid in this fieli "UniTersite an#seientia”/“he saw! 

xeel more comfortable m haying also a civilian agency with which to 
work and which can lend support, such as the Atomic Energy Com- 

2?° l®? 1 !- P r °g ran ? .makes possible some 60 projects in 
more than 50 institutions; and it includes by far the largest share of 

Am cncan universities perform in nuclear physics. 

By March 1949, however, the Commission began letting research 
contracts independently of the Navy, and negotiations for about 40 
university projects are either under way or completed. Dr. DuBridge 
*n'V<< tblS ste P might wisely have been taken sooner; but he noted 
that more urgent tasks” made it impractical at an earlier date. 

Biology and medicine 

One broad phase of research, both basic and applied, had necessarily 
received only minimum attention under the Manhattan District - that 
is, biology and. medicine. The Commission found itself (quoting Dr. 
Bacher) unable to understand in any great detail the fundamental 
question of hazards associated with radioactive materials and particu- 
nLT i on aiul_ handling of fissionable materials.” 

Howlhfclr^ii^+i Pr0b ii em #° f Clvil d ® fenses against atomic attack. 

^ * walls concrete bomb shelters be made in order 
to protect people from a given quantum of radiation? What is the 
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correct first-aid technique for treating casualties? How much 
exposure to radioactivity can a human being withs oapd and under what 
circumstances? All such civil defense questions involving biology and 
medicine assume considerable significance now that Russia has achieve 
an atomic explosion. On the peaceful side, biology and medicine range 
over a wide gamut from the use of radioactive materials for cancer 
research to genetic studies to experiments with plant fertilizers. 

Consequently, the Commission appointed a group of advisers. 

This adyisory-conmiittee device may lead to diffusion of response 
bility, procrastination, or exploitation of well-known .names as a 
shield against criticism. But here the need for distinguished outside 
help was predicated upon a novel and puzzling problem; and the 
Commission followed the counsel given it. There ca me into existence, 
as the result, a separate Division of Biology and Medicine, under the 
directorship of Dr. Shields Warren. He appearep before tne joint 
committee and declared that “our very survival is involved in this 
field. His testimony called attention to the sp undid project safety 
record: not one radiation fatality during the Commission s tenure and 
not a single case of radiation injury except where regulations designed 
to prevent known and anticipated dangers were violated. At ±ian- 
ford the percentage of absenteeism is only 1.3/ percent despite the 
potentially hazardous nature of the work; and tle Commission-owned 
town of Richland has a mortality rate about two- thirds lower than the 
United States as a whole. |Activities intended to procure us civil de- 
fense knowledge and know-how are under way. 

AEC fellowships 

As one means of repairing the damage done our science prospects 
when selective service interrupted the stream oi oncoming university 
graduates during the war, the Commission acted to create a fellow- 
ship program. No National Science Foundation had been estab- 
lished to assume the burden of encouraging students; and hence 
Commission grants for studies relating to atomic energy were regarded 
as one immediate way of helping infuse new hood into the sciences 
upon which our atomic progress depends. The National Research 
Council of the National Academy of Sciences contracted to administer 
the program and to allocate fellowship funds, -it being the same 
organization which had once awarded privately endowed scholarships 
to such men as Dr. Oppenheimer, Dr. DuBndge, and Dr. L. L). 
Lawrence, Director of the Berkeley Laboratory . Atomic energy 
fellows are not deemed to be “employees wilhu* the provisions of 
the McMahon Act dealing with FBI investigations into the charac- 
ter loyalty, and associations” of persons given access to secret data. 

As a matter of judgment, the Commission decide i against investigating 
fellows engaged in nonsecret work. If they laler joined the project, 
the investigation would occur at that time. During then student 
phase, the Commission apparently reasoned, they were in the same 
position as an Oak Ridge school janitor or housing-construction 
worker, or other project employee who had no access to secrets ana 
who consequently required no investigation. 

Some weeks before the formal investigation of the Commission 
commenced, Vice Chairman Durham called the joint committee s 
attention to the fact that an avowed Communis t, Hans hreistadt, 
had been awarded a fellowship to undertake nonsecret studies in 
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physics at the University of North Carolina. By reason of thi9 
advice, as well as questions involving the fellowship program which 
Senator Hickenlooper raised during the confirmation hearing of Com- 
missioner Henry D. Smyth on May 12, 1949, the joint committee 
considered Commission aid to students during several open sessions. 
Mr. Froistadt appeared before the Committee and openly testified 
that he is a Communist. Evidently as the result of opinions then 
expressed by individual committee members and by other Congress- 
men, the Commission altered its policy and required all fellows to 
execute a loyalty oath and affidavit. Moreover, a check of existing 
FBI records (though not a full FBI field investigation) was henceforth 
to be made in each instance. Mr. Froistadt and one other fellow 
refused to sign the affidavit, and then- grants were consequently with- 
drawn; and 19 other scholars, of 497 in all, had not been heard from 
at the timo a tabulation was submitted for the record. 

In Senator Hickenlooper’s original May 22, 1949, press release 
charging the Commission with “incredible mismanagement,” he made 
no reference to Mr. Freistadt; but he did name as one specific “fiasco” 
the case of Dr, Isadore S. Edelman, who received a fellowship not- 
withstanding alleged doubt as to his loyalty. Dr. Edelman testified 
before the joint committee during the interim between the issuance 
of Senator Hickenlooper’s statement and commencement of the formal 
investigation. He strongly denied Communist leanings or any taint 
of disloyalty, although he admitted that out of curiosity he and his 
wife had attended two Communist meetings. 

While the fellowship topic was thoroughly canvassed during prior 
hearings , it figured somewhat in the investigation itself . Dr . DuBridge 
and Dr. Fermi, among other witnesses, argued that FBI field investiga- 
tions of students doing nonsecret work would constitute a menace 
to academic freedom. Their testimony cites the danger of bringing 
“police-state apparatus” into the lives of young men still inclined to 
test whatever new ideas attract their attention and entitled to “speak 
carelessly” as a privilege of their youth. The purpose of the fellow- 
ship program is not to train future employees of the Commission, it 
was said, but to increase the total supply of scientific talent available 
in the United States. 

According to one estimate, only about 15 percent of the fellows 
would ever enter the project; and hence investigations now, without 
waiting to see which people would finally need secret information, could 
only waste public funds. Scientific ability was held to be an eccentric 
factor which manifests itself in young men without regard to political 
conviction. The point most frequently appearing in the testimony is 
this: Nearly everyone would prefer that Government funds not be 
used to educate even one or two Communists; but the methods needed 
to identify a stray subversive student are worse than letting him 
escape unnoticed. Finally, the suggestion was made that the “GI 
bill of rights” occasionally assists a Communist and that no valid 
distinction can be drawn between such assistance and the rare Com- 
munist who may slip into the fellowship program. 

On the opposite side of the discussion it was strongly maintained 
that the American people will not and should not tolerate the alloca- 
tion of public money to anyone conspiring against the Government. 
Communists benefiting under the “GI bill of rights,” it was stated. 
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fall in a unique category, since their stipend represents a species of 
payment for services rendered to the Nation in time of war. Further- 
more, no man has a vested right to Government financial aid; and 
the people of the United States are justified in attaching such condi- 
tions as they, through their representatives, deem it when making 
fellowship awards.. The argument that a gifted siuf ant, by training 
himself, is performing a national service and not receiving a gratuitous 
“hand-out” was met by the counterargument that* in the field of 
atomic energy, unusual safeguards are necessary, and that a subversive 
might use his skills to profit a foreign rival of the United States. 

In reply to the argument that FBI investigations represent the first * 

small-scale wedge leading to grave encroachments * upon academic ? 

freedom, it was stressed that Communist infiltration also begins on a 
small scale and that it, too, must be taken seriously and determinedly 
curbed for the welfare of all American institutions. As for the 
argument that a young man who exhibits subversive leanings is 
probably not a <f hard-core Communist” and that, with greater 
maturity, he may well see the fallacy of totalitarian dialectic, it was 
contended that such an outcome falls short of certainly and that the 
risk is not worth taking. Also relevant is the point that employees 
of the Government and members of the armed forces are all subject 
to FBI investigation, and yet they raise no objection: Why, then, 
should scientists protest? 

The Congress of the United States has now resolved the fellowship 
issue. It subscribed to the arguments favoring a fell FBI investi- 
gation of students in the nonsecret field and incorporated an amend- 
ment to this effect into the independent offices bill of 1949. Congress 
also endorsed the over-all program by appropriating money to support 
it. 

Isotopes 

An important tool in refilling the reservoir of basic knowledge 
drained during the war is the radioactive isotope. It differs from 
“normal” stable isotopes of whatever element is involved, not in its 
chemical properties, but in its spontaneous emission of particles which 
can be traced and measured. According to the testimony of Dr. 
Oppenheimer, radioactive isotopes— or radioisotopes -%erc discovered 
and progressively exploited during the last decade before the recent 
war. At that time they were manufactured principally through 
“atom smashers”; i. e., cyclotrons or other types of particle acceler- 
ators. With the development of atomic piles and reactors, it became 
possible to irradiate materials and to create radioisotopes far more 
cheaply and plentifully than before. Distribution of these pile- 
produced isotopes at cost to research laboratories thus gives a fillip 
to the advancement of fundamental science. 

On September 3, 1947, President Truman announced a Commission 
decision to export certain isotopes outside the United States. Strict 
conditions were attached. Foreign governments whose scientists 
request a shipment must agree to supply our Commission with 
progress reports on the use made of the isotopes once every 6 months 
and, in addition, to permit publication of such progress reports. 

Foreign governments must also promise that the isotopes will actually 
be devoted to the purposes given as justification wr the request: 
namely, biology, medicine, or basic research in other fields. Finally, 
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qualified scientists, irrespective of nationality, are entitled to visit 
the laboratories utilizing American-made materials and to obtain 
information freely on the results achieved. 

The State Department was consulted at the outset and, on the 
strength of Commission assurances that the program would not impair 
national security, it expressed approval. Members of the Military 
Liaison Committee, as well as Secretary of Defense James V. Forres- 
tal, wore individually aware of developments, and they interposed no 
objection. The statutory General Advisory Committee had unani- 
mously recommended the policy which the Commission followed, and 
a special advisory group was appointed to give counsel on implemen- 
tation. The Commission issued detailed regulations to its staff at 
Oak Ridge, the main center of isotope production, governing the eligi- 
bility of nations to receive radioisotopes. Provision was made for 
the State Department to screen applicant countries. In analogous 
fashion, the Commission developed a procedure to insure that the 
Military Liaison Committee would review any additions to a prescribed 
list of exportable isotopes. Notice of all those matters was submitted 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, which considered them 
extensively in executive session. Since 1947 the Commission’s staff 
at Oak Ridge has dispatched more than 8,000 isotope shipments, most 
of them to laboratories inside the United States, but some 600, or 
about 8 percent, to laboratories abroad. No shipment has ever been 
consigned to an iron-curtain country. 

On June 8, 1949, however, Senator Hickenloopor raised a question 
in this phase of research which occupied the investigation throughout 
the better part of three meetings. He pointed to the fact that one 
millicurie of Iron 59 (contained in 4.7 cc. of iron chloride in solution) 
had recently been sent the Norwegian Military Establishment for 
studies upon the diffusion of iron in steel at high temperatures. 
Senator Hickenlooper suggested tha,t such a shipment — particularly to 
a military establishment — could assist the receiving country to develop 
jet engines or industrial appliances; therefore it has a “potential im- 
pediment to our national security” and constitutes “a violation of the 
spirit and, I believe, the letter of the law.” During the three meet- 
ings mainly devoted to isotopes, ho several times stated that his 
charge went exclusively to the one iron 59 shipment and that he 
neither raised the issue nor expressed approval or disapproval of the 
foreign program as a whole. But a month later, on July 8, he 
expanded the area of criticism by saying: 

* * * it is my opinion that the [McMahon Act] does not give any authority 

for the distribution of isotopes outside of the jurisdictional limits of the United 
States. 

Accordingly, the isotope program must be examined in some detail. 
Throe main issues are presented: (1) whether or not the iron 59 ship- 
ment to Norway violated the law; (2) whether or not all isotope ship- 
ments abroad violate the law; and (3) whether or not such shipments 
represent wise judgment and sensible policy. 
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The foundation of any argument that sending isotopes outside the 
country is illegal lies in section 10 (a) of the act, which reads: 

Sec. 10. (a) Policy. — It shall be the policy of the Com nipion to control the 
dissemination of restricted data in such a manner as to assure #;e common defense 
and security. Consistent with such policy, the Commissi m idiali be guided by 
the following principles: 

(1) That until Congress declares by joint resolution mat effective and 
enforceable international safeguards against the use of atomic energy for 
destructive purposes have been established, there shall be no exchange of 
information with other nations with respect to the use of atomic energy for indus- 
trial purposes; and 

(2) That the dissemination of scientific and technical information relating 

to atomic energy should be permitted and encouraged sq : as to provide that * 

free interchange' of ideas and criticisms which is essentia 1 to scientific progress . r 

[Emphasis supplied.] 

Commissioner Lewis L. Strauss, who had dissented from his col- 
leagues when they first voted for foreign isotope shipments, informed 
the committee that he regards section 10 (a) as a prohibition. 

In August 1947 — 

Mr. Strauss testified — 

I apprehended what today I know to be a fact, that radmafdve isotopes would 
be increasingly useful in providing information not only foft atomic energy re- 
search but also in a vast field of industrial and military applications not involved 
in production of the atomic bomb itself. | 

This statement, read in the general context of Mr. §trau.ss 7 remarks, 
suggests a legal syllogism: Isotopes may be used xrsicquire informa- 
tion for industrial purposes; the McMahon Act forbids “exchange of 
information with other nations * * * for industrial purposes”; 

therefore the McMahon Act forbids the export of isotopes. _ 

If there be a flaw in such a syllogism, it involves equating the 
possible with the actual. France or Britain or Ncirway might eon- 
ceivablv take isotopes received from us and furtively exploit them for 
applied" research in the industrial and military sphere. Yet the con- 
ditions of shipment dictate that foreign recipients confine their use 
to biology and medicine and basic research, leavi ngj applied research 
alone. If these recipients have in fact abided by the# agreement, then 
assuredly there has been “no exchange of infoimjslion with other 
nations * * * for industrial purposes.” Furthermore, the con- 

ditions of shipment — biannual reports, publication,? mid reception of 
visitors — give assurance that any violator would be discovered and # 

his supplv of American-made isotopes shut oif. If such assurance 
were regarded as inadequate, the remedy might well consist in stiffen- 
ing the conditions of shipment and not in haling the shipments 
themselves. No witness argued, however, that the friendly countries 
which alone receive our isotopes have deviated fronf their promise to 
keep within the bounds of biology and medicine and fundamental 
science. By the same logic, no witness argued that .a real “exchange 
of information * * * for industrial purposes” fi ts taken place. 

Commissioner Strauss once proposed, as an alterna tive to the Com- 
mission program, that certain foreign research wc risers be allowed to 
undertake medical and biological studies with a limit#! class of isotopes 
in United States laboratories and further that, “in cafes where isotopes 
were urgently required abroad for medical treatiiejjt of sick people, 
they be provided in all locations where supervision ^could be supplied 
from the staffs of our consulates.” It is interesting to note that the 
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foreign shipment feature of this proposal raises the theoretical possi- 
bility that recipient nations would seize the isotopes intended for sick 
people and devote them instead to industrial research. If the possible 
must invariably be equated with the actual, therefore, any export of 
isotopes — even for the sole use of sick people and under the control of 
our consular staffs — might be considered an illegal “exchange of infor- 
mation with other nations * * * for industrial purposes.” An- 

other way to view the matter is to assume that both Mr. Strauss and 
his four colleagues favor some foreign shipments under some circum- 
stances and that they differ only on a difficult question of judgment, 
namely, the kind of shipment conditions needed to prevent use of 
isotopes “for industrial purposes.” The dissenting Commissioner 
himself observed that “the legal question may not be so important as 
in this case what seemed to me to be prudence and judgment.” 

It is of course true that a long chain of causal relationships connects 
basic research with the unpredictable practical results which may 
eventually follow. But unless pure science and applied research are 
recognized as separable, the simplest calculation in arithmetic might 
come under the heading of sensitive data; for science is a seamless 
wob, and any knowledge, however banal, may ultimately play a role 
in the making of a bomb. As Dr. Oppenheimer said: 

You can use a shovel for atomic energy — in fact, you do; you could use a bottle 
of beer for atomic energy — in fact, you do * * *. There is no hard line but 

there is such a great difference between development and engineering on the one 
side, and science on the other, that I think it is a clear-cut thing. 

The McMahon Act itself recognizes this distinction. While it for- 
bids “exchange of information with other nations * * * for 

industrial purposes” (i. e., applied research), it also declares — - 

- That the dissemination of scientific and technical information relating to atomic 
energy [i. e., pure research] should be permitted and encouraged so as to provide 
that free interchange of ideas and criticisms which is essential to scientific progress. 

This last provision ties in with section 1 (a) of the act which states 
that — * 

subject at all times to the paramount objective of assuring the common defense : 
and security, the development and utilization of atomic energy shall, so far as 
practicable, be directed toward improving the public welfare * * * and 

promoting world peace. 

On the assumption that export of certain isotopes has no adverse 
effect upon our national security, a Commission decision not to send 
any shipments abroad for biology and medicine and pure research 
might perhaps merit criticism as a failure to permit and encourage 
“dissemination of scientific and technical information” [required by 
sec. 10 (a) (2)] and as a further failure to improve the public welfare 
and promote world peace [mentioned in sec. 1 (a)]. These parts of . 
the law, although the dangerous international situation restricts their 
application, are still not dead letters. 

The committee spent considerable time discussing whether or not 
an isotope is “atomic energy” within the meaning of the clause, 

“* * * there shall be no exchange of information with other 
nations with respect to the use of atomic energy for industrial pur- 
poses.” Section 18 (a) in the “Definitions” portion of the act has this 
to say: 

The term ‘ 'atomic energy” shall be construed to mean all forms of energy re- 
leased in the course of or as a result of nuclear fission or nuclear transformation. 
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Dr. Smyth, scientist Member of the Commission, noted that pile- 
produced isotopes may result directly from nuclear fission (appearing 
as “fission products”) or from neutron bombardment made possible 
through fission. Senator Hickenlooper then advanced the argument 
that isotopes are “forms of energy released in the course of or as a 
result of nuclear fission” ; that isotopes are therefore “atomic energy” 
as defined by section 18 (a); and that hence isotopes are “atomic 
energy” for purposes of section 10 (a) (1) which prohibits “exchange 
of information with other nations with respect to the use of atomic 
energy for industrial purposes.” On the other hand, the Commission’s 
General Counsel, Mr. Joseph Yolpe, Jr., suggested that “atomic 
energy” as defined in section 18 (a) “is the process within the reactor 
itself and not the byproduct, radioisotopes” — in other words, “the 
method by which the isotopes are produced and not the! isotopes them- 
selves.” Dr. Oppenheimer was asked what the definition of “atomic 
energy” in section 18 (a) means to him as a scientist, and he replied: 

* * * coal is atomic energy by this definition; oil is atomic energy by this 

definition; people are atomic energy by this definition * * * because all 

result from “nuclear fission and nuclear transformat Ion.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer echoed a previous remark of Dr. Smyth’s by adding 
that — 

If I were to define * 'atomic energy” for the purposes of this act, I would exclude 
radioactive isotopes from the definition. 

Later Mr. Yolpe called attention to section 5 (c) which deals with 
“Byproduct materials” and which clearly defines them to include 
radioisotopes — thus impliedly placing these outside .he act’s separate 
definition of “atomic energy.” Section 5 (c), furthermore, authorizes 
distribution of byproduct materials “for research or development 
activity, medical therapy, industrial uses, or such other useful applica- 
tions as may be developed.” The next subsection— 5 (d) — forbids 
the Commission to export fissionable material, such as plutonium 
and U-235. “Therefore,” Mr. Volpe observed, “we find in section 
5 specific and express authorization for the distribution of radio- 
isotopes, and in the very same section a flat prohibition with respect to 
the export of fissionable material.” From this sequence he inferred 
that Congress did not intend its use of the phrase “atomic energy” 
in section 10 (a) (1) to cover isotopes or to prevent their export for 
humanitarian and basic research purposes. 

It may also be wondered whether or not the inclusion or exclusion # 

of isotopes within the term “atomic energy” makes any difference 
in assessing the charge that the Commission’s foreign shipment 
program violates the law. Let it be supposed that feotopes are in 
fact “atomic energy” under the act. The word “isotopes” might 
then be substituted for the words “atomic energy”, in which case 
section 10 (a) (1) would read — 

* * * there shall be no exchange of information with other nations with 

respect to the use of isotopes for industrial purposes. 

Such an exchange of information was not alleged by a ly witness during 
the investigation. 

A more pertinent inquiry is whether or not isotopes are “informa- 
tion” — that is, whether or not section 10 (a) (1) mly properly be 
taken to mean “* * * there shall be no exchange of isotopes 
[substituting the word ‘isotopes’ for the word ‘information’] with 
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other nations with respect to the use of atomic energy for industrial 
purposes.” But the impropriety of this substitution at once becomes 
apparent. “Information” consists of intangible ideas “d rela- 
tionships; isotopes are physical, material substances. Surely the 

two may not be identified if the law is read literally. e p 
the law might tend to justify stretching the literal language and 
associating isotopes with “information” only if the basic question 
in issue were whether or not we should allow foreign nations to use 
our shipments “for industrial purposes”. Yet this is not the question 
in issue The real question is whether a section m the law dealmg 
with “industrial purposes” affects a Commission e^ort program 
which restricts the beneficiaries to pure science and biology and 

m i)uring the hearings Chairman McMahon, original sponsor of the 
Act, observed : 

* * * I may say that the problem of the shipment of radioactive isotwes 

verv carefully considered in the committee when we deliberated on this Act, 
and we equally deliberately, provided that the uses of atomie energy for mdustnal 
purpose and y t he prohibition on the dissemination pertaining thereto did not 
include radioactive isotopes. 

Accordingly, the legality of sending one millicurie of iron-59 to the 
Norwegian Defense Establishment may well be determined by asking 
how the isotope has been used. In requesting it the Norwegians ex- 
pressed a desire to study the diffusion of iron into low-iron alloys. 
“This ” according to Dr. Oppenheimer, “is a basic problem in metal- 
lurgy ’which is being studied on an open basis m several centers 
Stevens Institute, Carnegie Institute, and one other place in this 
country, open and publishable.” From Dr. Oppenheimer s testimony 
it appears that the Norwegian Defense Establishment resembles the 
United States Navy, which lets out contracts to perform much of our 
own fundamental work in physics. Thus the one mJhcune ^ 
though consigned to a foreign military organization, is said not to have 
involved applied research or to have deviated from the original p y 

^Th? j ud^nenthictors bearing upon the isotope pro grammar einter- 
twincd witS the broad legal issues; for the architects of the McMahon 
Act sought above all else to foster the national defense and security. 
This objective must therefore underlie and sustam any sound opinion 
as to the wisdom of exporting isotopes. . . . 

Mr Lilienthal recalled the fact that the Manhattan District, m the 
last year before it relinquished control, “allocated certain isotopes to 
K“ and Canada. W Manhattan Distort, in add, .on issued 
announcements which “indicated that sales to foreign nations would 
be initiated after domestic requirements had been met and the neces- 
sary distribution procedures developed.” A memorandum written by 
Co? (now Maj. Gen.) Kenneth D. Nichols, third in command of our 
wartime proj ect, states that — 

The Atomic Energy Commission might logically approve sale to foreign nations 
of isotones * * * provided these isotopes arc surplus to United States 

requirements and are to be used for publishable scientific investigations or clinical 
investigations or treatment. 

Documents read into the record at the hearings seem to malm clear 
that the Manhattan District did intend to export isotopes to Britain 
and Canada; that it committed itself morally, if not legally, to benefit 

S. Bept. 1169, 81-1 4 
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other foreign countries in a similar way; and that If it had retained 

pXHy&LSZdSt.^ l ° ‘ h6 ° ne "<™ 

scope and the hundreds of millions it spends upon research b“s£ and 
applied has not once sought to utilize radioisotopesfor any purpose 
He drew the inference that foreign military activities in western 

fmm our own exper“nce. SI ” aI1 " 3CalC ’ “* T ‘°‘ “ pt ,lc ' ,art 
The isotopes here considered — - 
Dr. Oppenheimer continued — 

are isotopes which would exist and which would be useful if there were nn 

if the fission process were impossible if the number of neutron urani um, 

small to sustain a chain reaction, 

not allocated a nickel to the atomic energy program Umted States 113(1 

It could hardly be maintained that the isotope program standing 
alone, will win us the unreserved good will of EuU^scStist? £5t 
our program certainly does not reduce the chance that such scientist 
”\/ in international emergency, would side with lie United States 

mkdft" H h S .°T iet 'Russia. Again, American exnort of isotopes 
mi ht. save the recipients thousands of hours during w hich their own 
cyclotrons would otherwise have been tied up producing the sam- 
material which we provide them at cost. This saved cyclotron time 
might possibly enable them to manufacture material desired in 
Whed research and engineering. The Commission stipulates only 
!ndV.°l eigI1 nations employ American-made isotopes -for pure science 
and biology and medicine — not that they employ locally made isotopes 
for those purposes. Nevertheless, a refusal on our pa t to coopma e 
woidd stimulate scientists abroad to expand and perfect thedr own 
producing facilities and to make themselves independent of us A1- 
ready Britain, France, and Canada possess piles; anc thev are eno-aved 
m distributing isotopes. The record discloses, for example that J4n- 

Stsre« nC Wb e -? UeSte n a ccr . tai . n substantial shipment from the United 
ffflt y h i’l G our Commission deliberated, the Finns procured what 

can^s application° m ^ thereu P on withdrawing their Ameri- 

Even more important, we lead the world in translate! fundamental 
scientific advances into tangible results. Such practild uses a™ mav 
flow from isotope experiments abroad should profit America faster 
than any foreign nation and consequently enhance oar “security bv 
achievement.” To quote Dr. Oppenheimer: security by 

b n ° m0n0P ° ly °* ideas ’ but ^ do 

He emphasized that Europeans were the ones who, far the most Dart 
blazed the research trail which led to atomic bombs ! P 1 

actuany a manui LlgureT ^ *“ United StateS that «*e firet at omic bomb was 

Later Dr. F ermi added : 
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Dr. Oppenheimer summarized Ms presentation by saying that iso- 
topes — , , . 

were discovered in Europe; they were availa^de ^uv^been 

ks Ssss S 

doing the decent thing. 

Tt would be a tragic day for America and for the world if our atomic 
energy policy lef/even the faintest impression that doing the decent 
thing” is suspect because it happens to be humanitarian 

Where the Department of State, the Department of Defense, and 
the Military Liaison Committee have no objection to a progiam, 
where the General Advisory Committee unanimously underwrites it, 
Ztevl the military would apparently have ^dertMmn the same pro- 
oram had they remained in charge; where a foremost expert, Ur. 
(Oppenheimer, States unequivocally that “no security ]eopardy is 
involved ’Tand 3 where testimony tends strongly to instill the belief 
that our national defenses are strengthened, 

such circumstances obtain, the committee would f1nd lts o U h ^ 
pressed indeed to conclude that the law has been violated or that 
defective judgment has been exercised. ■ , 

But this conclusion by no means reflects upon the quality of judg- 
ment individually exercised by Commissioner Strauss m his dissent 
Si the isotope issue. Difference of opinion is a symptom of health 
within the Co mmis sion, tending to guarantee a fuller and richer 
analvsis of problems. The existence of invariable unanimity would 
create doubt as to whether the five-man directorate were 
as Congress intended. The presence of dissent, on the other hand, 
implies^that democratic methods underlie Commission management 
and, not incidentally, that the dissenting Commissioner contributes 
kppn and independent thinking to policy formation. 

Our over-alf research efforts, of which isotopes are > oMy a ^ phase , 
appear from the testimony to be progressing, insofar as they lend . 
themselves to measurement. Since mid-1947 the number of scientific 
and technical personnel in the project has increased from 4,100 to 
6,500. 

* * * during 1946 — 

said Dr. Bacher 

the technical developments * * * hftd slowed not to a stop but were so 

slow that motion, was hard to detect. 

Today from ono-tliird to one-half of all research recently reported 
in th/physical Review, leading journal of nuclear physics is supported 
whollv or partly by tho Commission; and further substantial Com 
mission-aided research is reflected in technical journals covering many 
additional scientific fields. Dr. Pitzer declares: 

The time lag between discovery and exploitation is behig shorterioch The 

to run it through the pilot stage and into production. 

In Senator Hiclcenlooper’s words: 

* * * I have tried to make utterly clear that I feel t h0 o s «^“ p A°uilv fine 

are engaged in this process, this whole program, have done a tremendously fine 
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tado^of'^thetoolsaml^^pro^amsr^at^tSe^ha 50 ^ '&?’•-**** the Mo- 
have done a reliable job for the count™ and' tt,™ *£ 7°** Wlth; 1 think <*ey 
* * * Scientific a^techniw?°develor^pnf 0 V*t U ' W n 0 i C energy set-up. 

the hiatus that occurred after the dropping of the bomb S'KhS^*’ 

Communities 

eluded Oak* RlSp l f &CJ i fr ? m th ? Man tidtaa District in- 

Mtmg m„ ip l y lem atruct.Zlnirf^S 1 XTXte 

M^hich require high-grade .operators and which function uX* corah 

Pr ° d " Cli ' ,n “ ™‘“le. D, Bradbury of 

nical personnel^d^quate ffo°mes°adequa^ providing for tech- 

and adequate medical care. q communitj facilitie s, adequate schools, 

7 ' 100 sci , ent “‘ 8 *■** ‘he war; 
dLii V i f ou , 5 > 5 °0 of them— or nearly four in everv five- 
had departed to other pursuits. How attract and hold suchexuerts 
as these, not to mention thousands of skilled and unskilled worked 
guaicls, secretaries, foremen, engineers, technicians craftsmen Hp’ 
stgners and specialized help of all description? SmCn ’ de ' ' 

Sgta " Mr^ CT^l^ 8 y^SlMiing 11 tlTO"*Xlh C °to 

apploachnoSc™' “* “"“*«> “ *® ultimately 

HH ^• m h“^TcZSon t ^ f Zt5S, t i 0 ;^B 

sTli TO8 rtotel n fhaT m °° ity t h f V0 J “ lin “ l 809 to 

be testimony reflects a somewhat similar pattern fir dak Ridge: 
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1 582 permanent new housing units completed or under construction; 
^overhauling of school plant and fire and police protection; rent 
increases accompanied by protest; an elected advisory council; and a 
40 percent reduction in community service and administrative person- 
nel. At Hanford, however, the General Electric Co. contracts to 
•operate not only the plants but the town as well; whereas, at Uah 
Ridge, Carbide & Carbon operates the plants and a separate con- 
tractor, Roane-Anderson, operates the town. Los Alamos differs 
from the Richland and Oak Ridge situation principally m that it 
supports a smaller population — some 8,400 people and its ambitious 
permanent construction program is closer to the terminal pomt. 

Free enterprise 

The hear ing s produced allegations that free enterprise is not given 
rsufficicnt scope in the three atomic energy communities. Senator 
Hickenlooper, for instance, read a resolution sent him by the Allied 
Daily Newspapers of Washington State and charging that the Com- 
mission intended “to permit but one newspaper to be established 
in Richland. Later testimony developed that any publisher may 
•gather news and circulate his editions through the town; that official 
plans related to establishment of a newspaper printing plant; that 
one such plant was first contemplated; that criticism of the monop- 
olv” conditions which might exist if only a single plant were omit 
led to a change in plans; and that, finally, the Commission invited 
bids for six sites “without restriction on the number of successful 
bidders up to six.” The record also reveals that 2 years ago a plumb- 
ing firm was verbally encouraged to enter Richland, lease space, and 
prepare to do business. It expected to take over the plumbing main- 
tenance work performed by GE. But after $70,000 had been spent 
upon equipment and a building, GE evidently changed its mind and 
decided not to divest itself of responsibility for community plumbing. 
The new firm in consequence lost a substantial sum of money and has 
decided to leave town as a result. Under the circumstances this firm 
should not have been encouraged to enter Richland m the first place. 

Senator Hickenlooper objected to — 

what I believe is a continuation of the utter monopolistic control or paternalistic 
control, if you please, over what is supposed to be or bandied about as being a 
free-enterprise operation of the town of Richland now. 

Aa documentation he had read a typical lease provision in which a 
private firm — 

agrees to abido bv such rules and regulations as General Electric or the Commission 
may from time to time establish pertaining to the use of the structures, ^oper- 
ation of the business, or to the health, sanitation, fire protection, and safety of the 
residents of Richland. [Emphasis supplied.] 

The Commission’s general counsel, Mr. Volpe, admitted that under 
such a clause the Commission could require private firms to operate on 
what it alone considered to be a businesslike basis; and the suggestion 
was then made that “you have got a perfect pattern here for fascistic 
control over business * * But Mr. Volpe argued that m 

Richland the Government is not only the landlord but also the 
municipality— and that the terms of leases with private firms are far 
from improper or unduly repressive making allowance for municipal 
;as well as landlord functions. In other words, he contended, Com- 
mission “rules and regulations * * * pertaining to the operation 

of the business” are equivalent to fire and safety ordinances in a 
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normal American city. Asked what the Commission had done at 
Kichland to control the operation of private businesses, Mr. Shusre 
mentioned one spot-check survey” of market prices n the surround- 
ing area that he himself initiated. 

tho " *• h,ve “*♦ oi “ r * , " t *«* 

Mr. Shugg agreed with Senator Hickenlooper that Richland is not 
a place where any enterprising person has carte-blinche to start a 
bu&mess and succeed or fail according to his owi tnerits. On the 
contrary a would-be entrepreneur must submit a competitive bid and 
if successful, pay rent calculated on the basis of gross receipts — and 
bidding opportunities are limited by the amount of lend available in 
strategic commercial locations and also by Commission-formulated 
zoning regulations and long-range development plans. Mr. Shuo-c 
said he had considered and rejected the alternative of a rent-free 
“first-come, first-served’ system. 

It almost looked to us as though, if we were to open this up to let nature take its 
course we would have to open up a very large piece of that desert land There 
was not any of it available in the center of town where these businesses would be 
SVne^oint’an^a^nd' ® , w °ul d ha.ve to p i*actically set, after advertisement, a 
served principle take ‘effect a gun and let the first-come, first- 

the population in and around Richland tripled from 11,500 
to 36,000 within less than a year and a half. Both labor and materials 
were in short supply locally, and if business firms desiring to enter the 
town had been given free rein, Mr. Shugg feared, they would have 
absorbed resources needed for essential plant construction 

Apart from these arguments, be noted that spice now open to 
pmmte companies m Richland has not been filled- -pointing up the 
ditheulty of creating a competitive situation. It is also possible that 
the unfilled space reflects a feeling on the part of businessmen that 
Commission regulations are too restrictive to afford them opportuni- 
ties for a successful venture; and the Committee call; the Commis- 
sion s attention to the clause in the McMahon Act which requires the 
encouragement of free enterprise so far as national security permits 

^? r p in f:, t0 S lu F’ however, Oak Ridge has made more progress 
than Kichland toward a sound commercial policy, that is, one based 
upon many units mutually in competition. Mr. Carrol! Tyler, mana- 
ger of the so-called Santa Fe office, added that the d? i f ling state of 
Cos Alamos town affairs current in 1947 contributed to low morale 
and that careful administration and direction in the past 2 years has 
produced a reverse effect. J 

Water system 

Senator Hickenlooper called attention to two Richland community 
projects which cost the Government more than necessary. One 
involved a sanitary water system upon which work wf s started and 
then abandoned in favor of a substitute method after about $241 000 
had been spent. Mr. Shugg explained that unexpected construction 
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snags plus technical advice different from that originally followed, 
brought about the decision to start along a new, cheaper path. 

* * * moneywise we have not lost out 

he said — 

w . Vi o ve trained * * * Now, of course, we would not like even to have 

of something better and change fast, which is, anyway, 

Carmichael School • ri- . 

The other Richland project, known as the Carmichael Junior High 
School, was initially estimated to cost $1,786,000 and ^wdl en y 

V 3 ’S * 0T ™ X e Oomm?Bsio P n TaL the 
decision that there was a matter of urgency here; speed was ne«eB- 
sarv ” because of the school’s role in helping persuade ^st-rate tech- 
nical and administrative personnel that isolated Richland wou 
suitable place for them to live and educate their children. 

With that decision — 

Mr. Lilienthal continued — 

went a realization that you could not have a detailed set of drawmgs^estiimites^ 

conditions of urgency. 

Despite the rush methods used in building the project, however it 
was not finished by the scheduled completion date of September 1948. 

Mr Winne, of General Electric, testified that the original estimate 
does not reflect the added expense of preparing a MO-cm ' 
increasing the size of the school building from 8b, 000 square feet to 
101 000 square feet; overtime and materials premiums; and the use 
a sloping site which constituted the only available space convenient o 
the community. The final estimate, moreover, includes $742,000 m 
“indirect costs” representing depreciation of 

various administrative and overhead expenses, and $10 , COnlv 

pay arbitrarily allocated to the school for accounting n J 

employees who “work behind the barricades — i. e. on the llantord 
atomic plants — receive isolation pay; but because _GE ^conducts ^1 
activities in town and at the production center, it spreads some charg 
pro rata throughout the entire enterprise for convenience m bookkeep- 
ing ) Dr Winne again mentioned that- all Hanford building J obs > * " 
volving some $235,000,000, had produced a composite overrun of only 
3 percent ; and he observed that General Electric, 

mercial business, recently experienced upset estimates somewhat 

similar to the Carmichael School. Mr. c e Hanford 

Congress had altogether appropriated $335,000 000 tor Man 
projects and that, in light of current estimates, $10,000,000 less 
this sum will actually be spent. 

On the other hand, Dr. Winne said: 

Now looking back with hindsight, this design, in my opinion ^ somewhat 
back with hindsight we can say the same things to ourselves and criticize oi 
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reduction in costs. We must admit that. ° cou.d make a considerable 

coninii i' U ' e > by action of its chairman, engaged the firm 

San VL K - Ump » consulting archi|ect°ald etineo“ 

d ancisco, Calif, which has extensive experience with srhnnl 
construction to make a survey of the Carmichael proiect and suh 
mit its independent findings. The resulting renrrfi Tidbit ml+i • 

and & c ppncli f -pi kbe investigation hearings, together .vi ^Commission 
and General Electric comments) lists the following conclusions* 

™ (“‘S' W “*«>1 

ass^tissssas - - ~=wsx*asfs 

”ar°ea ab!e “ d apparently soundf/made rdatfve to tlieWof otherThoote 

those recommended by the State of Washington 8 cf *** type > as wel1 M 

ist L STontbfib alarge^de^ei M rUB, £ m <* thtf project was unreal- 
concerning the methods to be employee^ the constmcUonof *e SecT* 

sidering ahVaciorsand loUoudng usuaTanfnor^ror 0 0 ^ CO8 */ or the work - con- 
the work, would be $1,917,692. g SUal * d normal procedures for construction of 

* ^ le r ^Ported cost of the work to date is approximtelv $?; 6J50 nr qi 7 qq i to 

sF* 

ss ssls& 

lnfonMto'2dSlK!^1^^5^t^£!!r r ^W"«S r * tud , v addition.] 
the eoneMon, .wSKM SiS^LSSf “ *»“* 

Los Alamos matters 

Several community matters at Los Alamos were made a part of 

presentation. He remark” Ithat duller 
oe „ , 4 Los Alamos visitors’ quartern— had bean expanded hv 

^8 guestrooms at a cost of $329,220 or about $12,000 per room Mr 

^ rrol J T? er r , e P h ? d that the $329,220 figure also covers office‘sDace‘ 
personnel. J ’ & kltchen ’ stora S e facilities, and sleeping space for service 

the 
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Senator Hickenlooper next suggested — 
that the Boy Scout lodge was built at Los Alamos at a cost of approximately 
$50,000 and paid for by the Government. 

Here Mr. Tyler replied that the facility is in fact a youth lodge used 
hv numerous organizations, made “more cheaply than stucco, and 

built through the same lumpsum type of 9JJ tra ^ f *' reSehng 
izes all Los Alamos community construction, Asreg^n^^ 
of the so-called Kellogg-Manley House, which Senatoi Hickenlooper 
said mav have cost some $48,000, Mr. Tyler sketched in background 
factors/ When he arrived during July 1947, the top scientists an 
technical people tended to ^congregate > m ^a 

area which, was becoming known as Snob Hi". Y Y ■ , j* 
this harmful trend toward social stratification, he persuaded tl10 4* s ” 

SSSttfi 

impossible; and the remodeling costs then turned out to be unex 

Pe Se 6 nator 1 Hickenlooper raised questions about $10,000 contained m 
the S budget to landscape Mr. Tyler’s ^me^dsomem 000 to 
nav for his furniture; also about operating losses m the hu ier ikiage 
restaurant, as well as in a separate cafeteria; and about two W 00 
houses planned, according to a newspaper account, for . to P jL® c1 ^ 
»rSdL Base. Mr. Tyto indicated that the 0 ‘ 

number of residences in the area where ho !"», a ‘ ld T f 1 '“; il ” it “ " is 
aware of any special attentions being paid himself. T 
Government-owned and was bought, without authorization, Y 
contracting firm which had once remodeled his house creating c °ufu- 
sion in th! account hooks The cafeteria now opOTte at a profit 
nnri tbp, Fuller Lodge, with its restaurant, lost $600 m April ouu 

IT expected to break even within a few months. The two Sandia 
houses are not to be built, despite a need for them, because no c 
tractor came forward with a reasonable construction offer. 

^Considerable attention was given to a block of 350 TxisAlamos 
dwelling units some of whose roofs buckled or gave way. T\v enty 
sevon^anodhos lost the use of one room; two famihes ehed 
to move out during repairs ; and the Government paid a bill ol . 

Th?so 350 units hid been started by the Manhattan District after the 
war, as a result of what Dr. Bradbury described as the d ™ st ^ stc % 
of undertaking permanent-type construction— drastic, it may D0 
inferred, because such a commitment tended to preclu e consi 
?? locating the Los Alamos Laboratory at some more fund tional ai ad 
less expensive place than the top of a high mesa W ft ( ; Kri l ^r & 
Associates had been the architect-engineer for the 350-umt project 
and William IT. McKee Co. the contractor. Some mystery surrounds 
the origin of the roofing dofocts; but one theory is that an Army officei 
authorized “waiving of the moisture content” in the only lumber 

obtainable and permitted its use, contrary referred 

because of the desperate housing shortage. This matter was reierrea 
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on mLv sTcLl ?T raI , for p “ aibl f d< “ a e« “' ioi- against Kruger 
z7, 1947, almost a year after an investigative o-rmin 

completed a report and fded it with Mr. Tyler. Asked to exDlain 

coLulJSoJVTth fu r h ![ investi g ati °n- fife checking P an d 

consultation with Washington headquarters had beta essential as a 

m ° f r Cm ^ cnou S h evidence to decide whether or not a 

h nlfdfd sul ^ vould t ! le a £ ainst Kruger. To date the Attorney General 
nas declined to institute legal proceedings. ^ 

Los Alamos contractors 

of Sistouction A S A 2 n« e Af KrUger s PP ervise,i abou < $4.1,000,000 worth 
and next v?or\p L m Ala “9 s > receiving more than $2,000,000 in fees; 

$9 000 000 V The i!t r iCiP a “ P ro /® cts estimated to cost about 
®y,uuu,uuo J he mistake on the 350 units— if it was Krusrer's mi, 

perfoimSlrnot 11 to & P ° rtio11 ° f the tolal work that ho 
Tyler ’s mind 6 * d hun as an mcom Petem, architect” in Mr. 

Itomk he .s most any architect of that type that I could 

and Knip-pr r mm2 4 ^. e ' as ] sa ^ now > six architects, A-E's * * * 

housing and hospitals, anTtW|s ofthaf nMure.* 116 t0Wn tyP<; ° f cons( ™ction,’ 

In the Manhattan District period McKee, the contractor had 

on h thI e «l a p ? werful status at remote Los Alamos; his employees ’lived 
ointhe site; he accumulated equipment; and, as Mr. Tyler expressed 

and to u nderb id 'an yon e from without that* hid"? ad Y ant f^ 3 .°S 3 Position to bid 
establish the contact and develop^ “ “ d 

hi f a mval Air. Tyler ordered McKee to remove his 
1947 d to e 4 e 3 V d d 111 riselfromYSin-" 

£ & ^no^z e •5L25S 

job” during anJsScl the a war eSS ^ th ° COmpany did an excelIen ‘ 

McKee ties in with the next topic which Senator HickenlooDer and 

Rob“iT , MXr ,S S d; !‘“ d « f "" “n^wiou firm' £ 

-ftODert L. McKee, is the principal stockholder in the Eia Co vvhicb r 

perates Los Alamos. Also the head of Zia is Mr. McKee’s son. 

Commission wITcomhigln— ‘ "* W that they Were going oufc of Los Alam os, and the 

Mr. Tyler commented — 

&t r fon° g of iZ t e h d e maUenln?ITnTthl o^! lad t0 F ma T d( to insure *»e «»- 

t0 fiad , ’5S^A^3 

eMer M ° K “ ““ d WW Um to 
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On the other hand — 

I tan OT that “fi* 1 S^oTSS»o5S!tSrte lid S>«' Sofe5~rS ~d * 

The degree of separateness between McKee and Zia may be subject 
to varying interpretations; but whether or no , ® UC Ilanford con- 

^SS^SSSlSSSSi 

effil'Sylnd policy factors favor : a> “^mrolef ' ‘ B°»rtog' TS 
panies to compete for local jobs. 

^MZ^lpe® in an anomalous light for a different reason: it 
employs 1-500 people, whose salaries are reimbursed by the 
ment to perform Operation and upkeep work in a town whoso total 
i I! .kJ R400- and it receives an annual fixed fee ol 
$204 000 Mr Tyler pointed out, however, that 600 of the Zia em- 

to renair and maintain its various facilities, lh non 

vatTon ftXmore, contains 33 development sites spread over 65,000 
acres^andZia has responsibility for maintenance from one end to the 

0t «the Government 

- * - - ~ “• - 

SSS53S5 ^“S r op 

but K ‘ sScd to entertain serious doubts about the wisdom 

of any basic change. 

* * * W hen an insurance company * * * builds a group of a thousand 

houses — ■ 

he said — . . 

they hire a man to maintain and operate that, and they pay him a profit. 

Turn vpsr=i a<ro Zia hired more than twice as many people as at presen . 

the cost of Government versus contractor administration. 
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ov? SffoSt K™* “ft? tf tbe Commission took 

ff«sat ‘Vrrt" ^ 

petent engineers or whether he rnn fl™ Aether l® ia J ca . n lure com- 

3K a^S^SSSrSSSv-E* 

ing its personnel onlv 15 davs a Lr fn? ? etirement funds and allow- 

“SrSS^ 

Commission faSKLS^to^S^S^S.** T" 1 ' !»'™ntioned: «... 
charged with Mfiii'EZ^Sr^ *“ bccn 
operation of Los Alamos would USti yefc ■ Government 
The same query Si nriSS fr £° T, 1 fl t( ; ,se altogether. 
Government-owned town ain/inid n f f mS fi^ OU f / brought mto a 

again the Lmb“of D ? l f ict; an<1 

Si K.*ai5 txi z£*s & » 

not resulted in tie sXS,w h5ni-° ak R ¥? e and ^ M&mos > *** 
contract. The testimony is'clear fhat wEmk° • 51V, ‘ f the Parent a 
sive construction work at Jo All™ f lle M « Ke(! Performs exten- 
th rough the CommSon office Ind ^ ° hi assignments 

any description S? at Oak Vdl Tumer (l has done no work of 
since 1946. Si S other htnd^t hi ni “l fch f P.W 1 as a w ^le 
is such that the subsidiary mivh J h ® P ar ? nt :™ bsi duiry environment 

S;::“ •*=* *» ess* 

production plant? Ind for thk Z ^ workei ? Mmd from *e- 
annual fixed fee of $00 ODD Th CC 1 ^ rec * >Vei ;s lts costs plus an 

whose ad JU%? 'no^Sumed? £ZS? vTnfl t *JT 
work is subtracted from the fixed fee n.tZ’fl! 1 , e i aIuo , of their 
Cook, Oak Ridge manager, estimates as S 000 ^Thft t0 vb *tMr. 
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confronting an economical operation, the cost per mile of operation of 
the Oak Ridge system was 37.5 cents and the national average was 
[42] cents per mile during the first quarter of calendar year 
1948 * * Thus, he said, “The deficiencies in revenue, and 

not the cost of operation per mile are obviously responsible for the net 
operating loss of the system * * A transportation engineer- 

ing firm employed to survey the problem and make recommendations 
“were able to conclude only that the unique character of the service 
required, plus abnormal features of terrain, precluded a profitable 
operation.” 

Other Oak Ridge matters 

It also developed that 3,550 Oak Ridge houses were each provided 
with a concrete slab, partly or wholly surrounded by a picket fence, to 
accommodate garbage cans and shield them from the street. These 
houses have no basements and no back yards because of the uneven 
terrain, and kitchens face the street — accounting for the garbage-can 
arrangement. The original estimated cost per unit was $30, but the 
actual cost turned out to be $18.32; and the concrete slabs were pro- 
cured for $1.34 each, reflecting the lowest of six bids received. 
Senator Hickenlooper quoted from a complaint letter which alleges 
that house tenants are not themselves allowed to replace burned-out 
light fuses but that they must call in a Roane-Anderson electrician — 
thus creating expense defrayed by the Government. The author of 
this letter adds that Roane-Anderson installed a special “fustat” in 
his home, thereby preventing him from making replacements with 
standard fuses. Mr. Williams commented that “* * * I happened 

to have lived at Oak Ridge for a couple of years * * * and 

* Roane-Anderson never interfered with me unplugging my sink or 
putting in a fuse or doing anything else I wanted to do.” Mr. Cook 
added that “Those special-type fuse boxes wore installed to prevent 
overloading of circuits. We had quite a bit of difficulty at one time 
with people using higher amperage fuses than the circuits were 
designed to withstand, causing fire hazards.” 

The evidence submitted on community affairs confirms that the 
Commission is doing a job. The three towns are gradually developing 
into livable places conducive to high morale. Dr. Oppenheimer 
observed that the Commission has actually “babied” Los Alamos, 
but he also said: 

A fair, considerate administration is one indispensable thing, and it is my be- 
lief— I would like to testify to this— -that one of the real reasons for the success of 
' the project is that the Atomic Energy Commission, the Commissioners under the 
Chairman of the Commission, have understood that the program was only so good 
as the morale of the men that were doing the work. 

Thus one threat to the project has been removed — the threat of 
wholesale resignations and refusals to accept employment. But 
another threat is taking its place — the threat that tangled community 
problems will so distract and preoccupy the Commission as to divert it 
seriously from other responsibilities. 

SECURITY BY CONCEALMENT 

Denying information to the potential enemy involves a probe into 
the minds and hearts of the human beings who work on our atomic 
energy project. If their “character, associations, and loyalty” fail 
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to meet certain standards, they are refused access to districted data” 
as defined in the McMahon Act. Since direct contact^vith the com- 
plete inner workings of a man's brain cannot be established by any 
means, even through hypnosis or the use of drugs, reliance is placed 
upon his spoken utterances, the company he keeps, thi organizations 
he joins, the reputation he enjoys, and similar matters* as developed 
through an FBI investigation. This phase of guarding secrets is 
known as personnel security. It transcends all other!: phases in im- 
portance; for a person who is cunningly disloyal or addic ted to alcohol 
or merely indiscreet might betray confidences despite! all additional 
checks designed to keep information inviolate. * 

One such check is physical security: The erection of fences around * 

plants and laboratories, the maintenance of guard posts and inspection 
stations, the use of vaults and safes, aircraft patrols, antisabotage 
measures, and the like. Another check has come to oe known as ma- 
terials accountability, that is, the tracing and tracking of substances 
valuable to a potential enemy, through each level of the: Commission's 
inany-tiercd operations. Control of information, a further check,, 
raises the issue of classification and declassification: whether a given 
item of knowledge should be considered “top secret,” “secret,” 
“confidential,” “restricted,” or suitable for publication. Documents 
control, the final check, presents the task of tabulating ar d safekeeping 
papers in the Commission's custody. 

Personnel Security 

“Case A” 

On June 6, 1949, during the fourth open hearing, Senator Hicken- 
looper undertook to criticize the Commission's procedure in han- * 
dling personnel security problems. He announced that he would avoid 
identifying individuals but would discuss particular employees 
through such symbols as “case A,” “case B,” “case C” etc., at the 
same time passing their real names, written on a slip of paper, to Mr. 

Lilienthal. Previously the Commission, in a le tet to Senator 
McMahon, had protested against this procedure. Thi letter stated . 

that — 

* * * a description of the place where a person is employed, fkc- kind of work 

he is doing, and other such information, even though the persen is not named, 
may identify a person as fully as if he were named. 

Fairness to the Commission and justice to individuals, reasoned the 
letter, decree that the committee examine all the relevant facts, not 
merely excerpts, and unless this were done behind doled doors,. con- 
fidential FBI reports would be exposed to public view Mr. Lilienthal 
orally predicted that an attempt to continue in open session would 
reveal the identity of each alleged security risk. SShator Hicken- 
looper nevertheless proceeded with “case A,” haviig first given 
assurances that he would not compromise FBI files and also that he 
would seek to avoid “bracketing” and “identification fby inference. ** 

“Case A” entered on duty by way of the emergency clearance device — 
according to Senator Hickenlooper; and later — 

the serious derogatory information which was developed by th;; M'BI in its investi- 
gation of the character, loyalty, and associations of this individual are contained 
in 50 single-spaced typed pages. 
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Senator Hickenlooper went on to present an account of various hap- 
penings: Commission security officers analyzed the “case A” files; the 
employee was given a “statement of charges” and suspended from 
work; the Assistant General Manager appointed a so-called local 
board consisting of “a lawyer and two scientists” ; the local board held 
hearings and omy 3 of the “24 informants mentioned in the FBI re- 
port” gave testimony; the local board unanimously recommended 
clearance; the Commission's Director of Security (Admiral John E. 
Gingrich) and. the General Manager concurred in the recommendation; 
and “Mr. A” immediately returned to work with his clearance rein- 
stated. Senator Hickenlooper ended by recalling that in the course, 
of a public meeting, held 6 months previously, an armed courier from 
the Commission delivered a written report to the joint committee 
chairman. Mr. Lilienthal had then described the report as “top 
secret” and “perhaps one of the hottest documents that has yet been 
assembled.” With this incident in mind, Senator Hickenlooper made 
a final comment on “case A”: 

Mr. Chairman, a man against whom serious doubt was raised, warranting - 
suspension, warranting a hearing before a board that I believe was not adequate ■ 
to judge, a man upon whom there was a substantial file, creating serious doubt, is 
in charge of that report that was such a top secret and such a hot document that 
it had to be delivered by an armed courier. * * * 

At this juncture Mr. Lilienthal objected, saying that his apprehen- 
sions had been realized and that Senator Hickenlooper — 

has identified the individual in the Atomic Energy Commission program who is^ 
responsible for the preparation of the quarterly reports of the Commission. 

(These quarterly reports arc compiled once every 3 months and 
submitted to the joint committee as one means of keeping it “fully 
and currently informed.”) 

After considerable discussion, which included suggestions that 
“Mr. A” be given opportunity to testify personally and to rebut any 
implied reflection upon his loyalty, the committee decided thatdit 
should go into executive session, and there decide whether to take 
up individual cases in public or in private. 

At an open hearing 2 days afterward, however, Senator Hicken- 
looper again referred to “case A,” noting that Dr. Shields Warren, one 
of those who sat on the three-man local board, had once admitted a 
lack of competence to pass upon “Communist backgrounds or affilia- 
tions.” Mr. Lilienthal then commented on all that had been said 
about the case. He denied that the employee in question entered on 
duty by way of the emergency clearance device. Rather, said Mr. 
Lilienthal, “Mr. A” began work only after a full and regular FBI 
field investigation had been completed, and the investigation brought 
to light no sign of derogatory data. So matters stood for some months 
until an anonymous letter was received, one which stimulated the 
Commission to request that the FBI make further inquiry. This 
subsequent investigation, which would not have been undertaken 
except for the anonymous letter, did produce unfavorable information. 
Air. Lilienthal observed that the transcript of the local board hearing 
which followed covers 350 pages; and one witness who had earlier 
given the FBI damaging advice declared under oath that “he had no 
basis in fact whatever to support” his statements. The local board 
urged four persons who furnished the principal statements casting. 
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doubt upon “Mr. A” in the FBI report to attend the hearing; and 
three voluntarily testified. The fourth made known that he did not 
wish to appear. 

Mr. Lilienthal indicated that the procedures followed in “case A” 
were “careful”; that they “show the difference between charge and 
proof”; and that a scrutiny of all the facts would remove any doubt 
as to “Mr. A’s” loyalty. Regarding the caliber cf the three-man 
local board, Mr. Lilienthal said: ' 

The assumption that only an intelligence officer or an individual with that 
background has judgment about people is, I think, fallacious. It is well known 
that physicians and lawyers frequently have as good, and I would say often ' 

better, judgment about people and their character, and bet .er ability to judge * 

people than do intelligence officers and security officers * i! *. 

Open versus closed session 

The joint committee promptly held four closed sessions, during 
which it conscientiously and with keen awareness of the serious issues, 
debated whether to discuss selected evidence from the personnel 
cases in public or to look at the entire picture away from press, radio, 
newsreel, and television. 

Senator Hickenlooper reiterated what he had already said before 
launching into “case A”: 

* * * I have no desire or intention to attack any individual. The purpose 

of my presentation is to show [Commission] procedure and to show it in the 
interest of protecting the overriding rights of the whole public * * *. 

There were those who regarded this distinction as unrealistic. They 
felt that Senator Hickenlooper’s method of demonstrating procedure 
(as illustrated by “case A”) amounted in substance and effect to 
charges of individual disloyalty and Communist infiltration of the 
project. When such charges had once been made the stuff of head- 
lines, it was feared, the accused would either lack opportunity to 
reply or else would divulge the intimate contents of FBI files, apart 
from the possibility that any rebuttal, however complete and con- 
vincing, would fail to counteract the publicity impact of the allega- 
tion. To spread out a few apparent “bad” facts in the open and to , 

veil the offsetting “good” facts behind a cloak of secrecy impressed 
many committee members as inappropriate. On the other hand, 
there were those who contended that, as a matter of courtesy, Senator 
Hickenlooper should enjoy unrestricted scope to build an indictment • 

in his own way. If presentation were public, ran the argument, he ! 

would labor under the same handicaps as the Commission; that is, he 
could not refer directly to FBI files. It was therefore suggested that 
restraints on both sides would be identical and parallel and hence fair. 

The committee, endeavoring to explore all facets of the problem, 
finally staged an experiment during executive session. It requested 
Senator Hickenlooper to develop his “case B” and the Commission to 
reply, just as they both would proceed if the same topic were later con- 
sidered publicly. The purpose of this experiment was to provide com- 
mittee members with added perspective, through a further concrete 
example, so that they could better decide upon a course of action. 

As had been true of “case A,” however, the Commission challenged 
Senator Hickenlooper’s statement of facts and also cited what it 
deemed to be serious omissions. That the experiment took place 
with no newspapermen present was fortunate, for the ensuing dis- 
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cussion brought out details which would have violated the FBI files 
and would also have thrown definite light upon “Mr, B ? s” identity. 

The viewpoint which ultimately prevailed within the committee is 
set forth in a letter which Senator McMahon wrote to Senator Hicken- 
looper. It reads: 

June 9, 1949. 

Senator B. B. Hickenlooper, 

Senate Office Building , Washington, D . C, 

Dear Senator Hickenlooper: The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy faces 
a difficult procedural problem in deciding how to conduct the personnel security 
phase of the current investigation of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Here, in outline, are my thoughts on the subject. 

In handling the 15 or 20 personnel cases which you wish to use, I think at least 
7 objectives should be kept in mind: (1) Providing you, as a United States Senator 
and as a member and former chairman of the committee, with full and fair op- 
portunity to present your indictment against the Commission; (2) furnishing 
the Commission with full and fair opportunity to answer your charges; (3) pro- 
tecting confidential FBI files; (4) fairness to the individuals involved in personnel 
security cases; (5) avoidance of steps which would lower the morale of employees 
in the Nation’s atomic project; (6) conduct of the investigation in a way that will 
reflect credit upon the committee, which is ultimately responsible for whatever 
procedure may be adopted; and (7) enabling the American people to arrive at a 
balanced and correct judgment of the Commission’s record. 

I believe that discussion of your remaining personnel security cases in open 
hearing would negate each of these seven objectives. You, yourself, could not 
particularize, for fear of divulging the details of FBI files and identifying individ- 
uals. Therefore, you could not make out the strongest possible case against 
the Commission. While you personally may be willing to accept this handicap, 

I feel that the committee cannot fairly pass judgment upon the merit of your 
grave charges unless it has the benefit of the most powerful and most documented 
indictment which you can present. Such an indictment, as regards personnel 
security, is feasible only in the privacy of executive session. 

Furthermore, if security cases were discussed at open hearings, the Commission 
would either bring out details in its reply, in which event it would expose FBI 
files and “bracket” the identity of individuals, or else it would be judged on the 
basis of selected evidence. In the current trial of Miss Judith Coplon on espionage 
charges, the court ruled that the defendant cannot be tried solely on evidence 
selected by the prosecution, that she must be allowed to introduce her own evi- 
dence even at the risk of disclosing the contents of secret documents. You may 
conceivably take the position that the mere existence of derogatory information 
on a particular individual is sufficient to disqualify him for atomic energy employ- 
ment. But the law, as it now stands, permits the Commission to exercise dis- 
cretion, to weigh favorable against unfavorable data. That being the case, the 
Commission is clearly entitled to discuss any detail which would help vindicate it 
in its exercise of judgment. 

To my mind, the individual involved in case A, has already been sufficiently 
identified to cause him genuine embarrassment. If discussion of other cases had 
the same result, the investigation might not redound to the committee’s credit; 
and the effect on the morale of Atomic Energy employees might become serious, 
since no one of them could ever feel sure that a malicious anonymous informant 
would not cause a spotlight of adverse publicity to be focused upon himself and 
family. 

Finally, I fear that an examination of security cases in public would produce the 
very confusion against which you warned in your original statement calling for the 
resignation of Mr. Lilienthal. So many collateral issues would be raised, so many 
doubts and suspicions would be cast upon various individuals, so much time would 
be consumed in hearing character witnesses and the like, and so many libel and 
perjury suits of the Hiss-Chambers variety might eventuate that the American 
people could hardly be expected to formulate an ordered opinion as to the Com- 
mission’s general record. 

However, it seems to me that the traditional procedure of handling this phase of 
the investigation in closed session would achieve all the desirable objectives which 
I have mentioned. You could document your criticism and the Commission 
could document its defense without reserve; nevertheless, the committee’s obliga- 
tion to protect FBI files would be fulfilled. Likewise, the rights of individuals 

S. Kept. 1169, 81-1 5 
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and the morale of Atomic Energy employees would remain unimpaired. The 
public, moreover, could integrate personnel security issues into it over-all verdict 
through a special section in the committee report to be issued after the investiga- 
tion has ended. That special section might indicate the genera; nature of your 
comments on personnel security and the general nature of the Commission a reply, 
together with the committee’s own conclusions. It might eVfcu be possible to 
include many specific details in the report, without prejudicing FBI files, if the 
committee liad time to weigh and review its choice of words free from the 
impromptu give and take which characterizes a hearing. 

Accordingly, I suggest that the open sessions continue on such portions of the 
investigation as can properly be discussed publicly. Then I suggest that we 
undertake a series of closed sessions to consider personnel security and °Hier 
matters which should be reviewed privately. Meanwhile, the relevant FBI 
files and other documents, plus summaries prepared by the staff, can be circulated 
among committee members so that they will be acquainted with the cases you 
wish to explore by the time meetings on personnel security commence. 

In this connection, I feel that the committee should base ts conclusions prin- 
cipally upon the written record — i. e., FBI files and the transcripts and reports 
of AEC loyalty boards and loyalty reviewers—since the Commission itself relied 
exclusively upon a written record whenever it considered particular cases. v»e 
are passing judgment upon Mr. Lilienthal and his colleagues, mnd therefore we 
neecThave no more evidence before us than was before them. If that evidence 
impresses the committee as inadequate, the inference can only be that the 
Commission was derelict in failing to insist upon additional evidence. 

It is true that AEC loyalty boards heard testimony from live Witnesses and that 
tliese boards were the trusted appointees of the Commission. But in my opinion 
this fact is not sufficient reason for us to call a host of live w iti esses. 1 heir words 
are all recorded on AEC transcripts; the Commissioners did not hear these wit- 
nesses; and we, like the Commissioners, are pressed for time. 

The point may be made that committee members are not competent to evaluate 
personnel security cases, since they lack specialized training in this field. How- 
ever we are interested in ascertaining whether or not the Commission is guilty of 
incredible mismanagement. Consequently, as to personnel security, we need only 
decide whether or not the Commission's judgment was clearly erroneous or unrea- 
sonable. Whether or not we would have acted differently, if we were the Com- 
mission, is irrelevant, assuming we should agree that reasonable men might have 
acted as did the Commission. Considering the nature of he inquiry, then, 1 
feel that we are in fact competent to act. Just as a court judge need not be a 
technical expert in order to review the decision of an administrative body, so neecl 
we not possess special competence in the field of personnel security m order to 
review the Commission's actions. 


Sincerely yours, 


Brikn McMahon, Chairman . 


The committee membership was unanimous throughout that it 
must give FBI files scrupulous protection and therefore that only 
extracts from the total record available could be allowed to reach 
the Nation’s press. Its choice lay between two alternatives, neither 
one wholly satisfactory i discussing a fraction of the evidence in 
public, and discussing the entire evidence in private. When a vote 
was at last taken, eight members favored selected facts and open 
hearings, whereas nine members favored all the facts and closed 
hearings. Senator Hickenlooper abstained, saying dial he had made 
his position clear, that the question was one for die committee to 
settle, and that he preferred not to influence its decision by castmg a 
ballot. 


Thirty -four cases 

Accordingly, the investigation pursued other fie ds of inquiry for 
more than "a month before returning to personnel security. The 
committee thereupon held 6 executive sessions on this subject and had 
before it 34 specific cases, 32 of them brought to its atiettiion by Senator 
Hickenlooper. The committee staff, aided by outside consultants 
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having an FBI and legal background, prepared factual summaries of 
each case, giving a synopsis of all derogatory data and all favorable 
data plus an outline of the administrative procedure which the 
Commission had followed. The summaries were circulated among 
committee members and formed the principal basis for discussion at 

the six meetings. , „ ,. 

Of the 34 cases, 12 have to do solely with the character portion 
of that clause in the McMahon Act which calls for an I BI investi- 
gation into the “character, loyalty, and associations of atomic 
employees. In two such instances the files contain allegations of 
sexual perversion. Neither person concerned has ever had access to 
classified information, and one resigned after only a brief period of 
service. In another file, certain informants accuse the subject of 
frequent drunkenness. Here clearance was granted, apparently on 
the theory that no question of loyalty had been raised, the individual 
performed his work consistently and well, and many of those who 
knew him best vouched for his trustworthiness and ability to retain 
confidences. 


Character cases 

Three “character” cases involve women and allegations of prom- 
iscuity. All worked as secretaries; two never had access to secret 
data and resigned sometime ago; and the third, a woman whose em- 
ployment dates back to the Manhattan District, finally received 
clearance upon the recommendation of Admiral Gingrich, the Com- 
mission’s Security Director, after analysis of conflicting advice from 
FBI sources. (The issue in this case arose as a result of the McMahon 
Act which provides that the FBI must reinvestigate persons originally 
hired by the Army and retained by the Commission.) A male subject 
whose employment also began with the Manhattan District is de- 
scribed by some informants as a troublemaker and possible thief. 
After he had been reinvestigated, security officers recommended with- 
drawal of his clearance; and a short time later he resigned. Of three 
more Manhattan District hold-overs, one, an alleged drunkard and 
adulterer, was released following reinvestigation; but a Commission 
contractor secured permission to rehire him on condition that he 
perform unclassified work only. The second and third hold-overs, like 
nearly all the “character” cases, are semiskilled laborers. I he exten- 
sive favorable information which the FBI developed on both is marred, 
as to one, by suggestions that ho often tells lies, and as to the other, 
by suspicion that he may once have committed a felony. Bach was 

^ A final pair of files involving “character” shows that the individuals 
in question falsified their personnel security questionnaires by con- 
cealing a past arrest. These two persons wore dismissed when the 
AF C Washington office reconsidered their records Until that time 
they worked several years as cleared employees, first for the Man- 
hattan District and later for the Commission; and no action was taken 
by reason of the falsification, except that the attention of their supe- 
riors had been invited to this derogatory circumstance as a fact which 
should be kept in mind. In an open hearing, however, the General 
Manager testified that where personnel security questionnaires contain 
false testimony, the offending persons are dropped. 
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One of the 34 files before the committee contains no unfavorable 
data and must have been suggested by inadvertence. Another 
relates to a person who never became a Commission employee. He 
applied for a job and was rejected as a security risk on the basis of his 
associations, whereupon he renounced any desire to serve with the 
Commission but demanded a hearing and full loyalty appraisal as a 
means of exonerating his name. Normally the Commission reserves 
the benefits of its security review procedure to actual employees about 
whom a question has arisen, excluding job applicants. In this case 
however the individual believed that his friends and associates knew 
why he had been rejected; that his chances of securing employment 
elsewhere wore bound to suffer; and that his damaged reputation 
entitled him to a clean-cut, official finding. Under the circumstances 
the Commission made a special exception and appointed a local 
board. After a hearing and evaluation by ranking AEG security 
officers, the individual was finally determined to be eligible for clear- 
ance assuming that he were an employee; and thus he succeeded in 
removing the original imputation of disloyalty. 

AEC witnesses informed the committee that applicants present a 
puzzling problem: If the Commission or a contractor desires to hire 
them, they must be encouraged to mark time for 2, 3 4, 5, or even 6 
months without accepting other regular employment, while the FBI 
completes an investigation; then, if the investigation means that they 
cannot be hired for security reasons, the encouragement previously 
given causes them to make inquiries and often, with the help of 
rumors and gossip, to glean the truth; in that event they are apt to 
press tirelessly for a full explanation and an opportunity to clear 
themselves The committee itself knows of at least one eminent 
scientist who refuses to seek Commission employment, for fear that 
if rejected on security grounds, he could not— as a mere applicant— be 
permitted a local board hearing and a chance to confront accusers 
who may be listed in his FBI file. 

Loyalty cases 


The remaining 22 cases, of the 34 submitted to the committee, all 
touch upon loyalty and associations. In one, the subject is allegedly 
a member of a rare religious sect and a pacifist, although no informant 
links him to subversion. Another, who had worked for the Manhattan 
IJistnct almost since its inception, is evidently a former member of the 
Communist Party; and the Commission fired him some, months after 
reinvestigation. A third case involves a widely renowned scientist on 
whom the derogatory data suggests political naivete but whose records 
also reflect a number of anti-Communist deeds, as well as testimonials 
to his integrity and loyalty from highly placed sources, A fourth file 
recalls the situation encountered in what Senator Hicfcenlooper called 
case A The individual was fully investigated and cleared; later, 
as a result of a tip, the FBI procured additional information; and 
suspension of clearance immediately followed. In contrast to “Mr. 
A, however, this person resigned without requesting a local board 
nearing, lhe past associations of two other employees are alleged to 
have included several Communist sympathizers. Yet, in each in- 
stance, responsible informants intimately acquainted with the em- 
ployees testify strongly to their loyalty. The Commission took the 
precaution of asking for supplementary FBI reports; these tended to 
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alleviate any doubt; and, with the approval of security officers, 
clearances were issued. 

Roberts Board cases 

Thirteen cases before the committee had been referred to the Roberts 
Board — i. e., the Commission-appointed advisory group headed by 
former Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts and consisting of Karl 
T. Compton, former president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and now Chairman of the Research and Development 
Board; Joseph C. Grew, former Ambassador to Japan and former 
Under Secretary of State; George M. Humphrey, president of the 
M. A. Hanna Co., and H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of the Armstrong 
Cork Co. It is difficult to imagine, short of the United States Supreme 
Court itself, a reviewing panel whose judgment more peremptorily 

commands respect. , . , 

In three cases the Roberts Board recommended clearances, winch 
were duly granted. In three more cases the Board also recommended 
clearance, adding that the activities of the employees concerned 
should be periodically checked. This counsel has been followed. 

In two cases the Board recommended that employment be continued 
but that access to classified data bo denied, and the Commission so 
acted . The Roberts group recommended that another case be referred 
to a local board. Such a board was appointed; it held hearings; 
and the subject received clearance, all members approving. In stnl 
another case, the Roberts group recommended further FBI investi- 
gation. Consequently, on the basis of added reports from the Ii>I 
and the unanimous verdict of a local board, clearance was given. 
Here the derogatory data solely affected the employee's wife who when 
a teen-ager, is alleged to have associated with Communists. All the 
Roberts Board cases so far enumerated involve people who came to 
the Commission from the Manhattan District and who, for the most 
part, have worked in the project more than half a decade. In one 
case before the committee, however, the Roberts group did consider 
an employee originally hired by the Commission, recommending 
clearance but stipulating that he be watched; and again the recom- 
mendation was followed. The committee does not feel disposed to 
challenge the judgment of so outstanding a group as the Roberts 

Two cases, of the 34, remain to be discussed; and one is “Mr. A” 
(who wrote Senator McMahon requesting a committee hearing in 
order to answer any charges against him). A careful reading of this 
file persuades the committee that beyond rational doubt case A s 
complete loyalty has been established. The last case illustrates the 
“calculated risk” concept. During the Manhattan District period 
a brilliant scientist, whose abilities cannot be duplicated in his held, 
had prolonged and detailed access to vital atomic information. He 
continues as a cleared Commission employee, although his present 
labors, while highly important, no longer bring him into contact with 
the innermost secrets of the enterprise. The FBI reports contain no 
allegations that ho is a Communist; but they do raise a genuine 
question as to his steadfastness in the event of war between the 
United States and a Soviet country. Yet his dismissal now might 
generate bitterness pressuring him to divulge the crucial knowledge 
he acquired under the Manhattan District, whereas his retention 
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permits the Commission to maintain at least a partial check upon 
him. Also, if he left the project, his loss would definitely retard our 
rate of atomic progress. He has demonstrated by his work over a 
period of years, moreover, that he is presumably trustworthy. Among 
those who approve keeping him as a “calculated risk” is Admiral 
Chester W . Nimitz, who studied the circumstanced involved. 

Presumably the 34 cases were placed before the committee to 
document a charge appearing in the original indictment, to wit: 

We have learned from the records that there are numerous persons employed 
on our atomic projects who have strong Communist lea lin^s. 

The 12 “character” cases bear little relation to this charge and 
therefore must be subtracted. Subtract also “Mr. A,” as well as 
the employee whose file includes no derogatory material and the 
applicant who never worked for the Commission. Subtract further 
the alleged pacifist; the employee who was fired upon reinvestigation; 
the scientist who demonstrated his anticommunism through deeds- 
the man who resigned when a “tip” led to the discovery of damaging 
new information; and the two “association” cases where an FBI 
double check merely confirmed the generally favorable data already 
contained m their files. Nothing is left except the Roberts Board 
cases (all but one of which involved Manhattan District hold-overs) 
and the single “calculated-risk” case (another Manhattan District 
hold-over). If “there are numerous persons employed on our atomic 
projects who have strong Communist leanings,” the 34 cases imply 
that poor judgment must be attributed not only to the Manhattan 
District but also to Justice Roberts and Messrs. Comp ton Grew 
Humphrey, and Prentis. ' 

Clearance statistics 

The 34 specific cases, moreover, were culled from tens of thousands 
of files and apparently represent the “worst” examples that can be 
uncovered. In the life of the Commission the FBI has completed 
about 150,000 atomic energy investigations. Of these, some 2,125, 
or 1 in every 70, produced data, usually involving character alone/that 
required special attention. Clearance was ultimately granted in 702 
such cases and formally denied in 216. Clearance was also denied 
through an expedient in 333 more cases: The people concerned were 
job applicants, and the Commission simply refused to hire them as a 
result of their FBI reports. In the remaining 874 cases the people 
concerned were again job applicants, who withdrew 4 heir requests for 
clearance because they had meanwhile decided to work elsewhere. 

In this context another relevant factor is the Commission's compart- 
ment ation system, whereby the individual employee receives access 
only to such information as he needs in the performance of his duties. 

People entitled to “top secret” items are limited in dumber, and even 
these know merely the fraction of all “top secret” lata that focuses 
directly through their work. In most instances where an employee 
secures clearance, he learns very little that is new to him. 

Further charges 

The committee's probing of personnel security problems, however 
covered more territory than the 34 specific files. When Senator 
Hickenlooper discussed “case A” in open session, for example, he 
stated by way of preface that “the law provides adequate standards, 
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of using local boards is poorly suited to debate, for the act expressly 
covers the matter. Section 12 (a) reads, in part, as follows: 

Sec. 12. (a) In the performance of its functions the Commission is authorized 

° (1) establish advisory boards to advise with and make recommendations 

to the Commission on legislation, policies, administration, research, and other 
matters; 

( 2 ) * * . 

(3) make such studies and investigations, obtain such information, ana 

hold such hearings as the Commission may deem necessary or proper to 
assist it in exercising any authority provided in this Act, or in the adminis- 
tration or enforcement of this Act, or any regulations or orders issued there- 
under ^ ^ > 

( 4 ) * * * The Commission shall make adequate provisions for adminis- 

trative review of any determination to dismiss any employee. [Emphasis 
supplied.] 

The emphasized words might well support an argument that, if the 
Commission failed to utilize local boards, and if it failed to utilize a 
quasi-appellate board such as the Roberts group, it would be guilty 

of dereliction. , , , , , , . 

Apart from the provisions of the law and the added light which a 
hearing sometimes throws upon FBI reports, one Commission witness 
went so far as to assert that our atomic energy project would almost 
collapse unless employees were assured some regular and fair-seeming 
method of presenting a defense where their clearance is suddenly 
questioned. Otherwise they would feel that their jobs permanently 
hang on the thread of an anonymous letter writer’s whim — and the 
attendant morale effects would reflect themselvos in the size of our 
weapons stock pile and our general success in harnessing atomic 
energy for national defense. _ 

The lawyers, doctors, scientists, and other reputable citizens ap- 
pointed to sit on local boards do not qualify as “professors of loyalty. 
But neither do Commission security officers, notwithstanding their 
familiarity with the characteristics and habits of subversives. To 
know that in such-and-such year all New York Communists were 
ordered to join the American Labor Party ; that at another time the 
Communist line stressed “cooperation” with liberals ; and that such- 
and-such a device is commonly used by Communists for concealing 
their identity— to know these things, as a security officer does, is 
valuable in combing files, perceiving hidden relationships, and 
setting precautionary machinery in motion; yet it hardly guarantees 
a balanced and mature end decision. The local board brings a fresh 
viewpoint and experience in human relations to cases which security 
officers have already threshed to the limit. Board conclusions, tar 
from being final or dispositive, have no more status than a mere 
recommendation — which the General Manager or the Commissioners, 
those ultimately responsible, may accept or disregard. Equally, the 
recommendation of security officers, made in light of evidence de- 
veloped at local board hearings, may be accepted or disregarded, it 
is a fact of human nature that witnesses are more likely to speak 
freely when conversing with a single bBT agent than when testifying 
before a local board, even though the board sessions are invariably 
secret. But this circumstance is merely one more item to be weighed 
in the making of an over-all judgment. . . . . . 

The General Manager has overruled the ARC Security Division on 
two occasions, both being Manhattan District hold-over cases where 
the Roberts Board advocated clearance. Since the McMahon Act 
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vests supreme authority in the Commission and General Manager 
security officers could dictate the result in every instance only if they 
exercised powers illegally delegated to them by their statutory 
superiors. 

Caesar’s wife concept 

Senator Hickenlooper emphasized another pohu, namely, that if a 
man commits forgery and 50 people who are unaware of it praise his 
character, their words should count for naught alongside the testimony 
of a lone witness who does have knowledge of the crime. The 34 files 
before the committee show that the Commission ha$ indeed directed 
its main attention, at least in these cases, to the equivalent of the lone 
hostile witness and not to the many favorable ones. ' Senator Hicken- 
looper, however, used his illustration of the single informant who 
knows evil, versus the 50 who do not, as a basis for upholding the 

Caesar s wife” concept that the loyalty of an atomic, energy worker 
must be “ above suspicion.” The committee of course found itself 
thoroughly in accord with this objective. Yet a total and unyielding 

Caesar's wife” policy means that if a 10-year-old Itiild advises the 
J+Bl that a long-term project employee has discussed the metallurgy 
of plutonium with strangers, he must be discharged forthwith as no 
longer “above suspicion.” 

Fortunately the committee discovered upon closer inspection that 
the alternatives are not so difficult as might at first be supposed. In a 
few “calculated risk” cases, where the subject is a scientist possessing 
irreplaceable abilities and where he has already acquired knowledge of 
key secrets under the Manhattan District, derogatory ii a ta of a limited 
kind and degree may possibly be tolerated— provid e that authorities 
°l highest caliber and judgment weigh the matter md make certain 
the risk is calculated correctly. In applicant cases, where the subject 
has never enjoyed access to secret information, the general “Caesar's 
wife approach may properly come into play and bar clearance if even 
a slim doubt exists. All other cases involve employees who have re- 
ceived clearance but who later become suspect for c ne unusual reason 
or another. Here an opportunity to present evidence before a local 
board is indicated. Thereafter the “Caesar's wife? principle may 
again become operable. If the board hearing fails to dispel any linger- 
ing question, the employee should be dismissed. The committee has 
reason to believe that the Commission's present policy harmonizes 
with these views. 

All committee members and all Commission witnesses agreed that 
no one has an inherent right to atomic energy employment. All 
agreed that doubts must be resolved against the individual and in 
favor of national security. No criticism was specifically directed at 
the actual, concrete tests which the Commission has evolved as its 
criteria for determination of eligibility for security clearance.” 
Emergency clearances 

J n 6 A ct > h . owe 7 er > contains an exception to the rule that 

a full r BI field investigation must precede granting of clearance, 
bmee Senator Hickenlooper made the Commission's use of this 
exception a major point in his case— alleging “verv substantial con- 
travention of the intent and letter and the spiriV’ of the law— it 
again becomes necessary to quote subsections 10 (b) (5) (B) (i) 
and (ii): 
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but in the administration of the law those standards been cir- 

cumvented.” Thus the Commission was accused of deviating from 
or disregarding the statutory provisions controlling personnel security. 
Late? in the same open session Senator H ckenlooper referred to the 
local board which held hearings on ‘ case A and said. 

* * * the chairman of this board announced at the outset that 

that S Uie t FBi n had C< 3ready Tc^rei^lish™ 3 ^ investigation, the ’report of which 
covers some 50 pages. 

These words seem to mean that the McMahon Act does not author- 
™ W Wd proceedings and further that the Common ehould 
have decided “case A” exclusively on the basis of the TB1 hies, witn 
oSI tS into account any other evidence even sworn testoony 
e-iven the local board by the same persons whom the FBI had con 
tacted Senator Hickenlooper developed other points either in open 
or closed session or both: That those who sit on local boards are not 
security officers and therefore not competent to nid^e; that security 
officffl/alone understand all the issues involved and that their opinion 
based upon analysis of FBI files should be decisive; that employees 
appearing before local boards are denied clearance only if aflhma- 
Bvel proven to be security risks and that such a procedure violates 
tho low* and that in keeping with the so-called Caesars wife 
theory each person dcS must be “above suspicion” and conse- 
quently that any derogatory data in the FBI report should bring 
about automatic disqualification. 

Legal requirements ,,, 

It is necessary to consult the law direct. Subsections 10 (b) (5) 
(B) (i) and (ii) read as follows: 

(TO (i) No arrangement shall be made under section 3, no contract shall be 
made or continued in effect undeT section 4, and no license shall be issued under 
section 4 (el or 7 unless the person with whom such arrangement is made the 
contractor^ or prospective contractor, or the prospective licensee agrees in writing 
not to Dermit any individual to have access to restricted data until the Federal 
^3ureauof Investigation shall have made an investigation and report 
sion on the character, associations, and loyalty of such individual and 
shall have determined that permitting such person to have access to restricted data 

case of emergency no individual 
shall be Stayed by X Commission until the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
shall have made an investigation and report to the Commission on the character, 
associations, and loyalty of such individual. [Emphasis supplied.] 

The only standard which the act lays down, and it is a general one, 
appears in the emphasized language; the Commission, before grant- 
W dearance, must determine that permitting a person “to have 
access to restricted data will not endanger the common defense or 
security.” In screening applicants for clearance the Commission 
has invariably made reference to and based its conclusion pP°P t is 
standard. Since the law does not furnish precise, detailed criteria, 
the Commission itself evolved a series of concrete tests which have 
been published under the title “Criteria for Determination of Fligi- 
bility for Security Clearance.” These are stated to be guides in 
carrying out basic principle described thus: 

The decision as to security clearance is an over-all, common-sense judgment, 
made after rensMeration of all the relevant information, as to Aether or not 
Mere is risk that the granting of security clearance would endanger the nation l 
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defense or security If it is determined that the common def use and national 
security will not be endangered, security clearance will be S^nted- ot W ^ 
security clearance will be denied. [Emphasis supplied.) ' ® tecI > otherwise, 

The members of a local board are instructed to hold; hearings and to 
arrive at a recommendation with the same fundamental precept 
uppermost in their minds. The Commission’s “Interim Procedure ” 
which outlines the administrative review available to employees 
contains the following stipulation: l y t 

tharnv ™7/ C „°7 ide / ing al J, the factors i the local board membersfare of the opinion 
to ?L1 W > 1 e Vi dan 3 er the common defense and security to giant security clearance 

ool J? pl0yee U the,J should 5° commend. If they are unable to find that h wm 
not endanger the common defense and security to grant securit'" clearance thee 
should recommend that this clearance not be granted (In| ou^Tupphed ] 7 

This language makes plain that the burden of proof is upon the 
employee, that the local board should consider him guilty, in effect 
un i proven innocent; and that he must affirmatively show the 
reasons why granting of clearance would not “endanger the common 
drfen»ors, C unty.” At .least in a formal seme, thor , tl,o ComSoS 
appears to have heeded the law so far as standards are concerned. 

FBI reports 

Likewise, the wording of the McMahon Act in no way enioins the 
Comirussmn to consider FBI files and nothing else, c r to disregard all 
data furnished from sources other than the FBI. If such were the 
case, personnel security questionnaires would have to bo ignored even 
though they showed present membership in the Communist Party for 
these questionnaires are not a part of FBI reports. Conversely 
lAiftAi serv f as warning that an informant may perhaps give the 
i BI lughly unfavorable advice but, when placed under oath before a 
local board deny all that he had said, admit that he knows little or noth- 
mg about the employee, and admit further that he bore him a grudge. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, the distinguished Director of the Federal 
.bureau of Investigation, has never condoned the notion that FBI files 
contain only verifiable “facts.” He has frequently taken pains to 
point ppt that the function of any intelligence organization such as 
his own is to collect all information obtainable -whether it later turns 

T! Am w e i ° r fa i°i’ l ea i rSa £° r dl [ ect , testimony, biased or unbiased. 

I ie h B I has been able to build a splendid record solely because it does 

report everything its agents hear. Another widespread misappre- 
hension which Mr. Hoover deplores is to the effect that the FBI itself 
sifts and evaluates data and makes known its conclusions. On the 
contrary, the FBI performs exclusively a gathering function; the 
unanalyzed material gathered is then transmitted tc other agencies 
* he E . ner gy Commission, for whatever inferences they 

beheve shoidd be drawn. FBI files must therefore be recognized for 
what they actually are and what Mr. Hoover represents them to be — 
not an infallible touchstone, but an accumulation of miscellaneous 
advice in which the derogatory data, if any, merit varying degrees of 
weight depending upon circumstances. 

Local boards 

• ASbAb th ? Commission is not without practical justification 
m estabhsbmr local boards and considering their recommendations 
for whatever they may or may not be worth, along with the opinion of 
security officers and the contents of FBI files. However, the validity 
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(B) (i) No arrangement shall bo made under section 3, no contract shall be 
made or continued in effect under section 4, and no license shall be issued under 
section 4 Cel or 7 unless the verson with whom such arrangement is made, tne 
contractor or prospective contractor, or the prospective licensee J? Bureau 
not to permit any individual to have access to restricted data until 

of Investigation shall have made an investigation and report to the Commission 
on the character, associations, and loyalty of such individual the Com- 
mission shall have determined that permitting such person to have access to 

restricted data will not endanger the common defense or security. . 

(ii) Except as authorized by the Commission m case of emergency, no mdividual 
shall be employed by the Commission until the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
shall have made an investigation and report to the Commission on the character, 
associations, and loyalty of such individual. [Emphasis supplied. J 

The exception “in case of emergency” is contained only in the sub- 
section which refers to direct employees of the Commission and not m 
the previous subsection which refers to employees of Commission 
contractors. Yet the Commission itself employs relatively tew 
people— about 6,000— as compared with some 60,000 people on 
contractor pay rolls. Emergencies, therefore, are more likely to affect 
employeos of contractors than employees of the Commission. By tne 
same token, if only Commission personnel could be issued emergency 
clearances, there would bo no way — unless the entire policy ot working 
through contractors were revamped — to meet many special situations 
requiring immediate attention. 

The subsection dealing with contractors, however merely requires 
that they agree in writing not to permit their employees access to 
restricted data until the FBI has completed a full investigation and the 
Commission has acted favorably. This prior agreement m writing is 
for the Commission’s benefit, enabling it to control all clearances. 
Consequently, once the written agreement has been executed as 
required by the subsection, the Commission is m the same position 
as any other party to a contract which contains a clause solely tor 
that party’s advantage. It may presumably waive its rights, that is, 
authorize a contractor to give employees access on an emergency 
basis and before the FBI has submitted a full report. Such an 
interpretation of the act— while not entirely free from doubt— would 
seem to carry out congressional intent that, in emergencies, t o 
Commission enjoy some degree of latitude. , , , • „ 

This interpretation, as a matter of fact, was not challenged during 
the investigation. Instead Senator Hickcnloopcr concentrated his 
comments upon the clause, “Except as authorized by the Commission 
in case of emergency” — 'impliedly granting that these words apply to 
contractor employees no less than to Commission personnel. lie 
showed that from January 1947 through May 1949 the Commission 
granted 3,317 emergency clearances with access to restricted data. 
The individuals so cleared not only included scientists and technical 
people but also secretaries, guards, firemen, photographers, draftsmen, 
construction workers, and the like. Senator Hi ckenloopcr indicated 
that emergency clearances on such a scale and covering such occupa- 
tions exceed the authority conferred in the act. 

Mr Lilienthal replied that the 3,317 emergency clearances were 
issued as a result of staff action, based upon Commission-approved 
standards and criteria. He personally might not have agreed with 
every separate decision had each one passed across his desk, but ne 
defended the governing administrative rules. They provide that if 
an operation is “essential,” if it must be undertaken before the FBI 
has time to complete full investigations, if no employees already 
cleared can be obtained to do the job, and if a file and fingerprint 
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check with the FBI discloses no derogatory data — if these conditions 
are met, the necessary people may receive emergency clearance pending 
receipt of a complete I BI report. Thus, according to Mr. Lilienthaf 
the upright character, loyalty, and associations’ of such people are 
not assumed wholly on faith. The FBI maintains? records on most 
SUS ? e 5u ed , of dl sl°yalty as a part of its regular intelligence 
routine, and therefore the chance that an undos raide applicant for 
AEG emergency clearance would appear in those lies is by no means 
ihc testimony brought out that a would-be infiltrator might 
falsify his signature on the personnel security questionnaire (which 

m i U i St c , 0r 4 n ? 1 . 0 f te . b . ef ° re receiving any type of clearance) 
but that he could not falsify his fingerprints. These, at least, might 
guide the FBI to whatever information it had learned about the man. 

•f re Commission Chairman also observed that emergencies relate 
most often to situations demanding the speedy services of many 
individuals, not just one individual. There have not been 3 317 
distinct emergencies, he said, but enough emergency situations to 
require clearance of that many people. If a graphite plant must be 
hurriedly constructed or if pile deterioration at Hanford calls for 
prompt action— to cite Mr. Lilienthal’s own examples a whole com- 
plex of personnel, from top-flight scientists to unskilled workmen and 
from key executives to guards, are immediately recurred. Again if a 
leading industrial corporation agrees to undertake urgent Commission 
“Tf' clearance of the firm president and his lawyer accomplishes 
nothing. Such men, Mr. Lilienthal suggested, are helpless without 
secretaries, file clerks, deputies, auditors, program managers, and 
subordinates of all kinds. General McCormack la or added: 

s Q l h L m ^ tter fi demergenc y ckaranees is, in a sense, like a chi in reaction. You 
have to clear first a person who can discuss a problem to see whether he thinks in 
can d ° ft ° r to see 

and |^1^^ 1 *> 

i hen u P ki& mind, then there must be one, two. three, four five or 

six key people who have to build their part of the pyramid. It builds downward 
The question is not Does it. take 2 weeks versus 3 months as between emergency 
clearance and the full procedure for an organization?” The Question is “How 
many successive steps are there to which this gap applies?” f!f there happened 

it is^^onfhT 87 Thp Lm ff H r r Ce happens t0 be a month, their :t is not 1 month 
it js 4 months. The armed, forces, too, would have been, I thjnk terribly handt- 

capped in creating the [Emwctokj task force, which was so verv ably treated 
had it not been for emergency clearances. * * ^ ' 

reads— 1 ' 9 connecfc ^ on Senator Hickenlooper stressed that the law 


Except * 
ployed * 


emergency, no individual shall be 


the word “case” being singular rather than plural. Be did not spell 
out the significance of that usage; but supposedly lie meant that 
Congress, by choosing case” and not “cases,” may have intended to 
exclude total situations where many individuals aie needed quickly 
? ^ include only a narrower class of emergencies wftere one or two 

individuals w r ill answer. Yet the linguistical reasons underlying such 
a deduction— and the reasons why an opposite deduction would not 
be still more appropriate— are far from obvious. In emergency 
moreover, remains an emergency even though it is large scafe and 
requires a number of people in its solution. 
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Senator Hickenlooper developed the additional fact that the Com- 
missioners had not themselves formally declared 3,317 separate emer- 
gencies to exist before each of the 3,317 emergency clearances were 
granted. The act states, 

Except os authorized by the Commission in ease of emergency, no individual shall 
* * 

Nevertheless, the act also states (through subsccs. 2 (a) (4) (A) and 
(B)) that the General Manager— 

shall discharge such of the administrative and executive functions of the Com- 
mission as the Commission may direct 

and that — 

,, shall reemire each * * * [division director] to exercise such 

S\£ “her this Art'., .to Commtoion deter- 

mine ^ ^ 

Considering these subsections it would be difficult to show that the 
five Commissioners, by permitting the General Manager and division 
directors to issue emergency clearances m accord with a defim 
directive, have improperly delegated authority. 

Mr Joseph Volpe, Jr., the Commission general counsel^ testified 
that he and Mr. Lilienthal had conferred with the Attorney General in 
1947 regarding the interpretation to be placed upon the emergency 
clearance section. In Mr. Volpe s words 

Tho Attorney General agreed immediately that from his reading of the law, the 

and^learaiice o^ all individuals and forget about the need for getting jobs done. 

The general counsel then testified that he had discussed this matter 
with Senator Hickenlooper, who seemed to take the same view as the 
Attorney General. Senator Hickenlooper explained, however, that 
he meant to convey no such impression. He said. 

T the discussion in 1947, but my recollection of the discussion was 

that Hwont entirely to cases of emergency, where some emergent situation came 
m^nrid'the Commission would find it necessary to get in some noted scientist or 
some noted specialist to discuss that particular situation, see if a s o lu ^n wo 

emergency clearances. 

It appears that, from every viewpoint, the issuance °j so ™ G e ”t er " 
gency clearances is legally permissible. But to concede that even 
one such clearance is proper under the act is also to concede the legal 
propriety of all 3,317 clearances actually granted, unless it be alleged 
that part of them were given whimsically or fraudulently or with 
deliberate intent to injure the national security. In the absence of 
such an allegation— and none was made— the legal dispute centers 
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solely upon the definition of one word, “emergency.” The Commis- 
sion is obliged to interpret is own statute. Unless and until aTurt 
overrules it, and while it acts in sincerity and good faith, its definition 
of emergency must be regarded as legally acceptable. 

The rLnrrUKnw! <°v! .^Commission’s judgment is another matter 
first rd h , that between 2 and 3 percent of all employees cleared 

did 5 the d ftSrSu f estric . ted data an emergency basis. In no case 
did the full FBI investigation— when later completed— disclose an 

espionage suspect. In 4 cases of the 3,317 total, the FBI reports 
include some indication of questionable associations. One involved 

nlln?x! TT ake f' We H er W j °’ m , the course of a construction job, was » 

allowed to enter a fenced area but who had no contact with technical 
or statistical information. In the second case “fringe’’ connections 
dnvq C ? mmimi , sfcs are, ascribed to the employee’s soh during student 
days, the employee himself is not implicated. The subject of the 

?n 1 HW^K, f ^ ge ^ ly . a Communist Party nominating petition 
in 1941, but he denies this act and analysis by handwriting experts 
reveals substantial discrepancies between the signature on thf petition 
and his true signature. In the fourth case the individual is an account- 

h s fiWkvf, 7 fl V ° haVS asso « ated cl , 09eI y Communists, although 
his file also reflects considerable evidence of loyalty. All four persons 

FBYreports 1SmiSSed dU6 t0 tke derogator y data appearing in the full 

The Commission, through its Chairman, declared that emergency 
clearances are granted or withheld depending upon whether thf risk 
of delaying a given 30b outweighs the risk of giving employees tem- 
porary access on the strength of an FBI file and fingerprint check. 

No evidence was presented tending to show that the Commission 
exercised faulty judgment m allowing any particular emergency clear- 
ance or set of clearances. Mr Lilienthal also stated thafa diftWent 
S; 0n theSG prances would have meant production of fewer 
atomic weapons than actually exist today. Again, no evidence was 
presented tending to rebut his statement. evidence was 

Other Safeguards 

• J he tendency to regard security and secrecy as almost synonymous 
s a recent development traceable to the myth that w alone owned 
the atomic-bomb formula” and that others could not possess thSn- * 

selves of our formula ’ independently. But security in its classic 
connotation refers particularly to physical protection of plants, lab- 
oratories, and storage centers. Here, in this classic sense, the Com- 
mission came upon real and troublesome problems. The record con- 
tains a striking example, described by General Manager Wilson thus: 

Perhaps the most serious situation which required prompt a<<ention in loa 7 
Jnnln 6 co ” ce,l “ ion lack of adequate protection for tle rock pile of pit! 
share^>f a tho U N r U “ 2 ^' n°“, b c “ m P on ents and nuclear material. The major 

secure stora^^while 1 ?^ j, m T ediate action to disperse such materials in more 
storage while the design and construction of bomb-proof, underaround 
vaults were being completed. As we have reported to the joint c >mmittee S 7hMe 
storage facilities incorporate protective devices to meet any contingency ™ 
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Closely associated with storage is the problem of transporting raw 
ores, processed uranium, fissionables, bomb components, and various 
unique equipment from one point to another. According to Mr. 
Wilson, shipments are made, “by rail, air, water, and highway”; they 
represent about 2,000,000 ton-miles per month; and “since January 1, 
1947, there has been no known instance of loss or compromise in 
transit of this heavy volume of secret and strategic material.” 

.. Plant security 

The Manhattan District turned over to the Commission a list of 
ft, 729 locations throughout the United States considered as requiring 

»- safeguards and where security programs were actually in effect. 

During 1947 the Commission added 632 more locations to the list. 
“Of these,” Mr. Wilson states, “227 were involved in production, 
fabrication research or development for Los Alamos * * 

Some had not been guarded previously and many personnel perform- 
ing highly sensitive work had not been cleared because the very 
existence of our atomic project was once an official secret. The 
Manhattan District evidently reasoned that to insert a record of 
certain “undercover operations” in its central files would create 
greater security risk than to omit the usual precautions altogether. 
Similarly, when the war ended, “troop demobilization ma.de the 
emergency defense plans for atomic energy installations obsolete.” 
The Commission Security Division therefore established direct liaison 
with the military in order to arrange new emergency plans; and an 
Army ground division, as well as Air Force units, now figure in the 
defense of Ilanford. Special squads of FBI agents have been given 
a series of Commission-sponsored technical lectures and stationed 
at Richland, Los Alamos, and Oak Ridge. “Thus,” Mr. Wilson 
reports, “FBI agents are alert to warn us of sabotage or espionage 
attempts and are better able to evaluate information that might 
indicate possible danger to atomic energy facilities.” Studies of 
sabotage vulnerability have been made attach of the 1,300 and odd 
locations in the United States. About 9 percent of all contractor 
;• employees (some 6,000 people) and about 20 percent of all Com- 

mission employees (some 950 people) devote full time to guard details 
and other aspects of “security by concealment.” 

An inquiry was made as to fire hazards in the Los Alamos technical 
, area. The record indicates that, while some hazard remains, it has 

been reduced since 1947 through the introduction of sprinkler systems, 
increased water supply, and strengthened fire-fighting services. Dan- 
ger will decline to the irreducible minimum as construction of a new 
technical area, now under way, is completed. 

Green stickers and guest list 

Apart from this matter, physical protection of facilities gave rise 
to three questions which came to be known as “the green stickers,” 
“the guest list,” and the “Hanford slugs.” The first two of these 
involved instructions controlling guards at the Argonne National 
Laboratory. Did the authorities there issue green stickers for display 
on automobile windshields, enabling the drivers to pass in and out 
of various establishments without security inspection? Also, did a 
memorandum directed to “all guards” state that a list of 87 people 
“and their guests will be allowed unlimited access to all areas of the 
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property at all times, upon identification of themselves”? Detailed 
testimony reveals that an automobile parking lot serves one of the 
Argonne sites and that this parking lot occupies part of a construction 
area which contains no secret information or equipment. The con- 
struction area is watched, however, for such administrative purposes 
as keeping out vagrants and preventing theft of Government property. 

The driver of an automobile displaying a green windshield sticker is 
entitled to enter or leave the parking lot; but the sticker gives access 
to no other location. The guest list fills a similar fimotion: it signifies 
that all guards supervising a particular construction area must 
identify and then admit 87 named officials and their guests. This 
area, too, contains nothing of a classified nature and fe> watched for 
administrative purposes only. Guests are the responsibility of the 
official escorting them, the assumption being that they are unlikely 
to steal or damage Government property while in his company. The 
testimony also makes clear that secret documents are kept in three- 
combination safes located in an exclusion zone surrounded by fences 
and patrolled 24 hours a day. No one, regardless of rank, may enter 
such a zone without submitting to the regular inspection procedure 
that includes presentation of formal credentials. 

Hanford slugs 

The matter of the Hanford slugs developed from a test, one of 
many, designed to check the adequacy of protective measures. A 
Commission security officer, with the approval cf Ids superiors, 
entered a Hanford exclusion zone. He possessed croc enlials authoriz- 
ing such entry and used them to make his way past three guard sta- 
tions. Once inside he picked up two slugs of normal uranium, con- 
cealed them on his person, and departed — again using the valid 
credentials to pass through three sets of guards. The slugs were then 
locked in a safe under the control of security officers, who waited to 
see whether or not the loss would be noticed. Some months later one 
slug was finally reported as missing; the taking of the other went 
undetected. The results of this test leaked to a radio commentator, 
and his broadcasts stimulated the president of the Hanford Guards r 

Union to write a letter which Senator Hickenlooper read into the 
record. It alleges security laxness on the part- of policy-making 
authorities and through mTfault of the guards themselves; it declares 4 

that searches of people entering and leaving the plant, s are infrequent: 
and it complains that the guards have had little opportunity to know 
what a uranium slug actually looks like. Mr. Schlenpner, Hanford 
area manager, denied any lax attitude tov r ard security. He com- 
mented that the author of the letter is a patrolman a id has no assign- 
ment in the area from which the two slugs were removed. Also the 
guard union is in process of organization, and General Electric did 
not agree to a consent election proposed under the Taft -Hartley law. 

The testimony implies that unionization difficulties, plus a recent 
reduction in the guard force, may have influenced the writing of the 
letter. 

Materials accountability 

The Hanford slugs relate more to materials accountability than to 
the efficiency of guards, however. Mr, George R. Frout, General 
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Electric manager at Hanford, stated that accountability practices 
have been tightened as a result of the slugs incident. He explained: 

Accountability up until this time had been carried on primarily by lot ship- 
ments, and accountability by weight of material, because there were so many 
pieces involved, and, of course, this is the raw material, and accountability has 
been consistently accounting for all of the material received to within less than a 
half of 1 percent, so that the portion of the material that is difficult to account 
for is lost in machining operations; some of it goes into dust, which goes into the 
ventilating system and goes through the filters; some of that material is dissolved 
in the processing and is lost in the solutions. Some of it goes into chips which 
* are subsequently washed, and, therefore, the dust is washed from them and goes 

down the drain. The balance, of course, is weighed and recast into ingots for 
4 further use. 

It was felt up until that time that accountability for the raw material to within 
' that very small percentage was adequate. It was not considered really feasible, 

or would not be considered desirable for anyone to remove a piece of the raw 
material because that would disclose nothing to anyone. As I said previously, 
a slug after processing would reveal perhaps some secret information, but the 
guys who do it can reveal a heck of a lot more by what they have in their heads 
than they can by taking a piece of material out. 

Now, we are hard at work trying to develop — we think we have the answer 
so that no one, no matter who he might be, will be able to carry a piece of this 
stuff out in his pocket or a dinner pail. 

Another materials accountability incident is listed as a “fiasco” in 
Senator Hickenlooper’s original indictment: the lost container of 
uranium oxide at Argonno. Dr. Walter H. Zinn, director of that 
laboratory, and others explored the affair throughout two public 
hearings. Their testimony, together with reports and papers in the 
committee's possession, would fill a thick volume; but the trend of 
the evidence may be summarily outlined. 

A quantity of uranium salt, partly enriched in U-235, was reduced 
to metal, cast into an ingot, and then machined. Certain debris 
resulted from the machining: chips, floor sweepings, the coolant used 
to cool the machine, ashed filter paper on which some material had 
been recovered, and other items in addition to the finished article. 
Each type of debris was collected, placed in a separate container, and 
stored within the vault at the Argonne metallurgical building. One 
such container, a small glass mason jar, housed about three-quarters 
* of a pound of uranium oxide evolving from the chips or machine 

turnings. Somebody having access to the vault apparently took the 
' mason jar, poured its contents into a galvanized steel can used for 

» waste recovery, and threw the jar itself into another can used for 

waste disposal. 

At that time the metallurgical building handled only normal ura- 
nium, hundreds of pounds and even tons of it. The enriched ingot 
had been machined at this building because no other facilities were 
available to prepare it for an important experiment. The usual prac- 
tice was to place machine debris, when no longer needed, in the steel 
cans used for waste recovery and at intervals ship the accumulated 
scrap to a processing plant for purification and use as production feed 
material. The enriched oxide looked like ordinary oxide; the label 
on the jar displayed code symbols easily misunderstood; and during 
the course of a clean-up operation which took place m the building 
because it had become contaminated with beryllium, someone care- 
lessly discarded what seemed to be the usual and relatively valueless 
product of machine turnings. Placement of the jar itself in a steel 
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waste-disposal can was also a habitual step; for uranium traces ad- 
hering inside the jar, even after cleansing, might upset experimental 
calculations if it were reused to store other material. The contents 
of waste-disposal cans are dumped periodically into large steel crates 
at the Argonne burial ground, as a safeguard against radiation. 

After the enriched oxide and jar had been relegated to cans but 
before their loss became known, debris from the machining work was 
ordered transferred to a new location. Because the individual directly 
in charge lacked adequate training and technical background, all 
items of debris were listed as moving to the new location even though 
the jar of oxidized chips did not in fact enter the shipment. A recheck 
disclosed the error and searches began. The waste-recovery can was 
sent to Oak Ridge for detailed isotopic analysis, which showed all 
of the missing U-235 to be present except about 1 grams, or one- 
seventh of an ounce. Later tests reduced this margin of discrepancy 
and even eliminated it altogether if experimental error is calculated 
favorably. Since the Argonne metallurgy building dealt with some 
depleted uranium (i. e., metal containing less U-235 than that found 
in nature) and since portions may have reached the same waste can 
as the enriched material, the one may have partly offset the effect of 
the other — thus explaining the discrepancy which still exists if experi- 
mental error is resolved unfavorably. Workers clothed in rubber 
suits and wearing gas masks probed for the jar at the Argonne burial 
ground, while an FBI agent watched them, and they located a con- 
tainer which further analyses demonstrated to be the one in question. 

The joint committee engaged the services of Dr. Ernest W. Thiele, 
assistant director of research of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, and 
asked him to make an independent investigation and report. His 
conclusions are as follows: 

After a careful survey of the data (including analyses racei tly completed) 
relating to the disappearance of a jar of uranium enriched in the fissionable 
isotope, uranium 235, at the Argonne National Laboratory, I have reached the 
following conclusions. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the enriched material detected by 
Argonne in the can of ordinary uranium scrap is the material which was in the 
missing jar. 

A perfectly accurate determination, either of the amount of uranium in the 
containers or the fraction of that uranium which was uranium 235 is not possible; 
there is always a margin of uncertainty in analytical work. The weight of analyti- 
cal evidence indicates that the amount of uranium 235 in the missing jar was 
between 30.3 and 31.7 grams (slightly more than an ounce). Similarly, the 
evidence indicates that the amount of uranium 235 in the enriched material found 
in the scrap uranium can was between 29 and 31.1 grams. Since these figures 
overlap, it follows that the best available data do not indicate the loss of any 
uranium, by theft or otherwise, but neither do they exclude the- possibility that 
some small amount may have been stolen. The attendant circumstances make it 
extremely unlikely that any was stolen. The remaining uncertainty cannot be 
substantially reduced by any further measurement. 

The original report of a discrepancy of 3 % grams arose from an erroneous 
analysis of the amount of uranium 235 in the scrap uranium car . This analysis 
ehow r ed a content of uranium 235 lower than the correct value by about one- 
twentieth to one-tenth of 1 percent. 

The Commission employs the full-time services of; 010 scientific, 
technical, and other workers, representing in salaries alone an annual 
cost of almost $2,500,000, for the purpose of materials accountability. 
These employees inventory, weigh, analyze, assay, measure, and 
trace natural and enriched uranium, plutonium, thorium, and other 
metals while they are being combined chemically with different 
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substances and being processed as gases, solutions, or solids through 
many stages of refinement. In the opinion of Mr. Williams, director 
of production — - 

Possibly the best illustration of the effectiveness of our present system is the 
fact that relatively minor discrepancies in the uranium inventories have been 
discovered and investigated. If the accounting system had not been effective, 
these amounts would have gone unnoticed. With an industrial operation so 
large and so complex as the atomic energy program, we would have cause for being 
, suspicious of any accounting system that did not show minor discrepancies from 

* time to time. 

Documents control 

4 Two other security programs assume great importance, although 

they attracted only passing attention during the investigation and 
generated no issues. One is the control of, and accountability for, 
classified documents. Hundreds of thousands were in existence 
when the Commission took over, according to Mr. Wilson, but no 
complete tabulation had ever been made. “The first job was to 
set up regular inventories of such documents throughout atomic 
energy plants and laboratories and a check system of accounting for 
them.” Each month 10,000 new classified documents are originated 
and hundreds move each day from one installation to another, con- 
stantly increasing the scope of the security problem. “Substantial 
progress has been made in establishing controls, setting up an account- 
ability system, and developing inventories,” reports Mr. Wilson. 
But “this job is not finished, and we are still working hard on it in 
every office throughout the country where classified documents are 
used.” 

Control of information 

The remaining security program is control of information: The 
method whereby the Commission decides whether or not a given piece 
of knowledge may be published. A hierarchy of scientifically qualified 
reviewers pass upon such matters, guided by detailed technical 
directives; and they determine the classification given each of the 
10,000 documents created monthly, as well as the hundreds of thou- 
sands of documents inherited from the Manhattan District. Mr. 
Lilienthal summarized the problem and its solution in these words: 
“How do we inform ourselves reasonably, without injury to the 
national defense? And the balance always is: Is it better for us to 
know this information, would we derive more strength from it than 
a potential enemy would derive strength?” He presented a detailed 
example : 

Let me give one situation in which there was — one other — when there was dis- 
agreement, within my clear recollection, as contrasted to radioisotopes — that was 
not in the radioisotopes — this was in the declassification of a particular item. I 
am not mentioning the item, but it was a matter of the declassification of a single 
piece of information. 

Here there were literally months of discussions between the staffs [of the Com- 
mission and the Military Liaison Committee] and, as I, recall, some three discus- 
sions between the two bodies on the wisdom or lack of wisdom from the security 
point of view, military point of view, of the declassification of this item, and in the 
end the strong views against its declassification held initially by our colleagues of 
the Military Liaison Committee changed in the direction— changed, and they 
concurred in the idea that this, on the whole, was a proper decision. 

Here, in the field of classification and declassification, the Soviet 
could most easily gain valuable data if our policy were unwise. Dr. 
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Oppenheimer left no doubt that he approves of the judgment exercised 
in this field. The Commission has recognized that information, once 
published, can never again be retracted and made secret. Therefore, 
according to Dr. Oppenheimer, it uses caution even where there is 
strong temptation to release data in the hope of gaining military ad- 
vantage through stimulation of scientific progress. 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing review of the evidence exposes several paradoxes 
which merit inspection as a preliminary to the drawing of major con- 
clusions. The Commission has been specifically accused of breaching 
the law; and yet the original indictment concentrates Criticism upon 
only one member of the Commission, namely, Mr. Lilienthal — an 
approach which itself implies a misunderstanding as to what the law 
provides. Section 2 (a) (1) of the McMahon Act is as follows: 

There is hereby established an Atomic Energy Commission (herein called the 
Commission), which shall be composed of five members. T irec members shall 
constitute a quorum of the Commission. The President shall designate one 
member as Chairman of the Commission. 

From this subsection and from the remainder of the Act it becomes 
evident that the direction of our atomic enterprise is vested in five 
men and not in one man. It is equally plain that, in line with the 
law, the credit for successes and the blame for failures attach to five 
men collectively and not to one man individually. At the first 
Commission meeting ever held, furthermore, Messrs. Lilienthal, 

Pike, Waymack, Bacher, and Strauss decided that they would not 
divide up administrative responsibilities but would act invariably as 
a unit. 

Another paradox flows from section 2 (c) of the act. It confers upon 
the Military Liaison Committee, representing our armed forces, a right 
of appeal to the Secretary of National Defense and, if he concurs, to the 
President. This right may be invoked whenever “any action, pro- 
posed action, or failure to act of the Commission is adverse to the re- 
sponsibilities” of the Defense Department. Thus the McMahon Act 
creates a special review of the Commission's national defense activities, 
since each issue in this area may become one which the Military Liaison 
Committee decides to contest through its appeal procedure. Members 
of that committee are told how many bombs and how much fissionable 
material have been manufactured. They consequently take into 
account information unknown to the Joint Comm ttee on Atomic 
Energy, which has preferred not to inform itself of weapons stock-pile 
data. They have the perspective furnished by lifelong specialization 
in defense matters. Yet the Military Liaison Corami Tee, with knowl- 
edge of how many bombs we possess, with professional background 
and training, and with a duty to protest decisions harmful From a 
security viewpoint, has never taken an appeal against a Commission 
action or failure to act— whether in the field of weapons, production, 
research, or protection of secrets. Only one difference |pf opinion be- 
tween the Military Liaison Committee and the Commission is known 
to have reached the Presidents desk: the question of who should have 
custody over atomic bombs. This issue was resolvsd more than a 
year ago, not under the section 2 (c) appeal procedure, but under sec- 
tion 6 (a), which specifically states that the President shall determine 
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weapons custody. He reaffirmed his January 1947 decision that the 
Commission hold atomic bombs in its hands. 

The President’s attitude toward Commission conduct generally is 
inconsistent with the mismanagement charges. He took note that 
Mr. Lilienthal had been selected from among the five Commissioners 
for special censure and, on May 26, 1949, issued the following public 
statement: 

I personally know the country’s position in atomic energy. 

We are making good progress. 

Our situation has been vastly improved in the last 2 years under the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

I deplore the fact that relatively trivial items have been blown up to proportions 
that threaten the integrity of the program. 

It is time that people stopped getting hysterical when the word “atom” is 
mentioned. The plain fact is that the atomic energy program is in good shape — 
and in good hands. I hope the Commission will soon be able to get back to work 
and that the atomic energy program will cease to be used for preelection campaigns. 

I have entire confidence in Mr. Lilienthal. lie has done a good job. 

As the President observes at the outset of his statement, he — like the 
Military Liaison Committee —knows how many atomic weapons we 
possess and speaks with that information in mind. 

The serious character of the indictment might raise a supposition that 
able men having access to all the facts are divided on basic policy and 
that the five Atomic Energy Commissioners themselves frequently 
disagree. The evidence shows, however, that in more than 500 formal 
Commission decisions, a dissenting vote was cast 12 times. In each 
of these dozen ballots the minority consisted of one Commissioner who 
was throughout the same individual, Mr. Strauss. The framers of the 
McMahon Act deliberately established a five-man directorate, rather 
than a single administrator, to control our atomic enterprise for the 
very purpose of assuring that diverse viewpoints would be brought to 
bear upon issues so far-reaching as those here involved. The possi- 
bility of split votes was not omy anticipated but regarded as whole- 
some. The fact that one Commissioner has demonstrated the courage 
and independence to dissent upon occasion lends added validity to 
decisions in which he concurred. The further fact that a lawyer (Mr. 
Lilienthal), a newspaper editor (Mr. Way mack, recently resigned), ^ 
a scientist (Dr. Bacher, recently resigned), a financier (Mr. Strauss), 
and a former member of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
(Mr. Pike) have achieved unanimity in the great majority of cases 
suggests the existence of an atomic energy program which most patri- 
otic and intelligent men regard as sensible. 

The conflict between this inference and the charges of mismanage- 
ment may be seen in sharper focus by introducing the views of the 
Commission’s General Advisory Committee.' The 12 scientists, 
engineers, and industrial leaders comprising that Committee are ap- 
pointed by the President; and they convene once every 2 or 3 months 
to formulate advice on important Commission business. Section 2 (b) 
of the McMahon Act provides for the Committee as a means of mobi- 
lizing, on a part-time basis, the ablest brains to be found in private life. 
This Committee prepared and unanimously endorsed a statement 
which its Chairman, Dr. Oppenheimer, read into the record: 

The General Advisory Committee, in accordance with its statutory obligations, 
has followed the scientific and technical activities of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion with considerable care since January 1947. We have seen at first hand the 
grave difficulties which the Commission faced in assuming responsibility for an 
extremely complex enterprise which had been disrupted by the ending of the war 
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and by a year of uncertainty pending the establishment of ihe Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

When the Commission took over, the future of the whole enterprise was uncer- 
tain, the continuity of production of fissionable materials was ft,r from assured, the 
design and development of improved weapons was nearly stagnant. In each of 
these respects, the picture has radically changed. Better weapons have been 
developed and tested, the production of materials has been substantially increased 
and assured, and a sound and forward-looking program has be 3 n established. 

There have been occasions on which the Advisory Committee has criticized the 
Commission and offered suggestions for the improvement of its program, which 
suggestions have largely been followed. In all of our examinations of the Com- 
mission’s activities we have seen a frank recognition of the problems of manage- 
ment inherent in any new undertaking and a steady progress w their solution. 

The improvement which has been achieved during the Comm .ssfbn’a administra- 
tion appears to us to offer clear proof of competence and devo-ion to duty by the 
Commission. 

Dr. Oppenheimer himself added that in matters of scientific secrecy, 
such as the declassification of documents and the shipment of isotopes, 
the Commission “has been a little more conservative than we would 
have been, but otherwise it has followed our advice.” 

To round out the contrast between allegations of gross mismanage- 
ment and the different viewpoint prevailing in other respected quar- 
ters, Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson sent Sena -or McMahon a 
letter dated June 6, 1949, advising that “the Military Establishment 
has not attempted, and will not attempt, to take atomic energy away 
from civilian control * * and further that “we have had no 

desire to handle the matter.” This same letter observes that former 
Secretary of Defense James V. Forrestal, in his annual report to the 
President and the Congress, said: 

I want to record my personal satisfaction with the existing statute governing 
matters in the field of atomic energy, and to express my pleasure, also, at the way 
in which relationships between the National Military Establishment and the 
Atomic Energy Commission are being conducted. 

The role of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy xs a “watchdog” 
for Congress brings to light another paradox different from those 
already encountered. The facts surrounding Commission policy on 
emergency clearances, foreign isotope shipments, and personnel 
security procedures — topics stressed during the indictment portion of 
the investigation — were furnished the joint committee in 1947 or * 
early 1948 and became familiar to the membership through executive 
discussions held at that time. The committee took no formal action 
respecting such matters. It passed no resolutions of censure; it 
approved no recommendation that policies be changed. Nevertheless, 
in the late spring of 1949, these same matters were portrayed as signifi- 
cant examples of dereliction. 

The committee would have welcomed an opportunity to hear the 
charges of “incredible mismanagement” in executive session before 
they were made public. Had the committee been consulted before- 
hand, it would have immediately requested a bill of particulars and 
would have acted vigorously to eliminate defects found in the project. 

The committee would also have given careful thought to the possible 
international effect of any published implication that America's atomic 
project is in grave trouble. 

At this point a final paradox — having a double aspect — presents 
itself. The original indictment not only refers to “incredible mis- 
management” but also to “misplaced emphasis,” “maladministration,” 

“fiascos,” “waste,” and “equivocation.” These words, given their 
ordinary meaning, leave the impression that we lack a substantial 
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bomb stock pile, that little progress has been made in weapon design, 
that production of fissionable material is slow, and that our research 
efforts are faltering. But when the indictment was made specific at 
the investigation, such matters were left outside the area of criticism. 
In fact, the results achieved during the past 2 % years were conceded to 
be good. Here is one phase of the paradox. 

The other phase becomes clear by considering that the committee 
has before it an indictment which, on the one hand, says the results are 
good but which, on the other hand, insists the management is bad. 
How may good results and bad management coexist? An effort was 
made to answer this question by suggesting that Commission con- 
tractors and their scientific and technical personnel have done well, 
whereas the top administrators have done poorly. But such a sug- 
gestion is somewhat like saying that the hand of a painter alone pro- 
duces a beautiful picture, whereas the brain directing the hand only 
serves as an obstruction. The presence of contractors and scientific 
and technical personnel in the project, the definition of their authority, 
the nature of their work, the equipment they use, their objectives, 
duties, and morale all stem back to five Commissioners — who bear the 
final responsibility for whatever is done or not done. Every axiom of 
experience leads toward the conclusion that both management and 
results have been good or that both have been poor. 

Accordingly, since the indictment itself concedes that results are 
commendable, this same indictment tends to rebut its own allegations 
of mismanagement. If there is “misplaced emphasis,” no program 
was cited which the Commission should have undertaken but did not 
or which it did undertake but should have left alone, and no program 
which is receiving either excessivo or inadequate attention in relation 
to other programs. The only partial exception is foreign isotope 
shipments which, apart from one instance, were at first described as 
outside the scope of the issues and then later described as illegal. If 
there is “equivocation,” examples are not to be found in the frank 
admission of mistakes connected with the Carmichael School, the jar of 
uranium oxide at Argonne, and the cost overrun on the plutonium fab- 
rication facility. The one possible example of “equivocation” con- 
sisted in representations before the Federal Power Commission which 
heavily stressed national defense as requiring the Oak Ridge natural- 
gas pipe line and the differently stressed representations before the 
joint committee which cited economics as the main justification. The 
only dramatic “fiasco” illuminated during the investigation had to do 
with caved-in roofs among houses built by the Manhattan District. 
One marked example of “waste” was developed (the Carmichael 
School), one lesser example (the Hanford sanitary water system), and 
one minute example (the remodelling of the Kellogg-Manley house at 
Los Alamos). On the other side of the “waste” picture are unchal- 
lenged assertions that improved plant operations at Hanford will save 
the Government as much as $40,000,000 annually; that operating 
expenses at Oak Ridge for fiscal 1950 will show a decrease of $30,- 
000,000 over fiscal 1947; that the unit cost of producing U-235 has 
been cut 50 percent; that personnel involved in town management at 
Los Alamos and Oak Ridge have likewise been cut 50 percent and at 
Hanford by 19 percent; and that $150,000,000 in new construction 
has been deferred through successful attack upon the Hanford pile 
deterioration problem. One instance of what might be called “mal- 
administration” came to light: the overrun on the plutonium facility. 
Here the error — -which would have been far greater if the facility had 
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not started operating 6 months sooner than was originally believed 
possible— lay in the Commission's long unawareness of the true cost 
situation. If there has been over-all “ maladministration” or “incredi- 
ble mismanagement" it apparently involves taking a vast enterprise 
which was falling apart at the seams and reshaping it nto a formidable 
deterrent against aggression. 

A large body of uncontested evidence shows that the Commission 
is bringing to the people of the United States and to all freedom-loving 
peoples the most precious of defense commodities* “security by 
achievement." In 1947 the democratic world found itself with only 
such atomic protection as was conferred by its temporary bomb mo- 
nopoly, not the protection conferred by numbers of bombs. Today, x. 

according to the allegations of all witnesses before the Committee, the 
situation is being altered; our country is now atomically armed; and 
each month and year sees us raise our atomic strength to a higher level. 

The Commission's success in chiving our project uphill was only one 
possible outcome. The exodus of scientists and technicians to private 
life might have continued unchecked after 1947; the Hanford piles 
could have deteriorated beyond repair; construction of additional piles 
might have faltered; and improvements in the K-25 gaseous diffusion 
process might have been relegated to the future. A timid approach 
would have counseled delay in building metal-fabrication facilities, 
postponement of the Eniwetok tests, hesitation in converting the 
Commission-owned communities into places where highly educated 
people are willing to make their homes, and a skeptica at t itude toward 
fundamental research. Disregard of biology and medicine might have 
left us largely without the scientific foundation for civil defenses 
against atomic attack. Lack of raw materials might have limited 
production; bomb assembly might have remained t, “bread board" 
operation; and strikes and shortages might have closed down plants. 

If weapons output were today the merest trickle, the Commission 
could advance a number of plausible excuses. 

The extensive testimony on “security by concealment" includes no 
evidence hinting that Russia obtained secrets from the Commission 
which advanced by 1 day the date when she completed her first 
atomic bomb. Likewise, no evidence hints that Russia has acquired 
information from the Commission which would enable her to improve, 
by so much as mucilage and tissue paper, the current Soviet bomb 
designs. *■ 

According to one of the charges, “We have learned from the records 
that there are numerous persons employed on our atomic projects 
who have strong Communist leaningvS." If this charge had foundation 
in the evidence — if even one case of “strong Communist leanings" 
were successfully cited — the committee would be first to speak out. 

But the charge has no foundation in the evidence. The only qualifi- 
cation relates to the handful of “calculated risk" Cases where a 
combination of irreplaceable ability, access to key secrets during the 
war, and derogatory data limited mainly to associations may mean 
that a scientist gains clearance where normally it would be denied. 

The joint committee has known about these cases tor more than 2 
years; the validity of the “calculated risk" concept under the right 
circumstances was not challenged during the invest gallon; and the 
role which such authorities as the Roberts Board and Admiral Chester 
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W. Nimitz have played in reviewing the hazard involved gives assur- 
ance of correct assessments. 

It is noteworthy that the main “security by concealment” charges 
had to do with protective machinery which existed only in rudi- 
mentary foxan before the Commission took over. The matter of the 
Hanford slugs and the misplaced container at Chicago, for example, 
pertain to materials accountability. In this field, where process losses, 
experimental error, and the presence of impurities introduce uncer- 
^ tainty into every calculation, the Commission took upon itself a com- 

\ plex task. No specific language in the act compels it to establish a 

scientific routine of accounting for materials. Physical plant protec- 
tion and FBI investigations of personnel, considered alone, furnish 
antispy insurance to a degree previously unknown in America. If the 
accountability program had not been undertaken as an added safe- 
guard beyond the letter of the law, the incidents at Hanford and Chi- 
cago would have passed unnoticed and hence could hardly have been 
used as a basis for criticism. Here is a situation where the Commis- 
sion’s special concern for “security by concealment” exposed it to 
hostile fire. Under these circumstances the Commission might well 
have testified that there exists an irreducible margin of human error; 
that the uranium incidents illustrate such error; and that tight 
material controls brought the error to light as had been foreseen and 
intended. 

Similarly, the matter of emergency clearances and the 34 personnel 
cases are tied to a still infant experiment in gauging human loyalty. 
The Commission, guided by unprecedented legislative principles laid 
down in the McMahon Act, started from scratch. It passed through 
a “shake-down” period, testing one administrative review procedure 
and then another — as may not be inappropriate in a radical venture 
so new to American life and so instinct with peril both to our Government 
if the disloyal evade exposure, and to personal liberty if the loyal are 
victimized. The outline of a policy has now emerged, one designed 
to ferret out all subversives and also to assure the individual fair 
play — thereby averting the morale split and sense of insecurity which 
would develop if employees at a particular installation believed that 
one of their associates had been capriciously or arbitrarily “purged.” 

Behind broad assertions that the Cdmmission has been lax in secu- 

* rity matters lies a species of naivete. It formerly expressed itself 

** through the hope that, by pyramiding fence upon fence, vault upon 

* vault, FBI check upon FBI check, we could somehow prevent Russia 
from making her own atomic bombs. Equally involved was an 
underestimation of Soviet capacity. Between January 1, 1947, and 
April 28, 1949, the Commission considered security matters at 151 of 
its 262 formal meetings. According to one estimate, it devoted one- 
third of its meeting time in 1947 and 1948 to personnel security alone. 
It employs nearly as many people who do nothing except guard secrets 
as the entire population of Los Alamos. It has organized five fold 
protection against security leaks: creating a materials accountability 
system where none existed before; imposing new controls upon the 
documents to which it fell heir; fashioning loyalty safeguards without 
democratic parallel; regulating the flow of information ; and improving 
the physical barriers stretched around all atomic plants. Sixfold 
and sevenfold protection could not be attained; they were mirages. 
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Pursuing them would not merely have wasted funds bid would also 
have played havoc with our “security by achievement.” Realistic 
thinking, without illusion, was no less necessary before "Russia broke 
our monopoly than it is today. Soviet acquisition of the bomb was 
always a predictable and certain outcome. No mobilisation of guards, 
vaults, and fences could ever protect us so well — before or after the 
Soviet bomb test — as the powerfully deterring American stock pile 
which the Commission has striven to accumulate. 

It is the committee's duty and pleasure to state that, from the ~ 

evidence submitted at the hearings, a satisfactory balance has in fact 
been struck between the competing demands of “security by achieve- 
ment" and “security by concealment." Any different conclusion 
would run counter to the testimony, which indicates that atomic 
secrets have been kept at the same time our enterprise made forward 
progress. If secrecy leaks appreciably assisted the Soviet, and 
probably they did not, the record implies that all occurred before the 
Commission assumed responsibility. 

Passing now to other matters, the committee is satisfied that the 
investigation discloses no instance where the Commission violated 
the McMahon Act. The committee, while it approves the foreign 
isotope program, believes that the law is ambiguous as regards cases 
which may arise in the future and intends to consider a clarifying 
amendment. The committee further believes that the Commission's 
decision to retain control of the Los Alamos, Oak Ridge, and Richland 
communities was dictated by necessity; and that the policy of operat- 
ing through private contractors is also appropriate. At the same 
time, the committee doubts whether adequate aggressiveness has 
been shown in moving toward a point where the Commission with- 
draws from the anomalous and distracting business cf running three 
American communities. A detailed plan for disengaging: these towns 
should be drawn up and a definite timetable established for executing 
it. Relationships between the Commission and contractors still 
contain many kinks, not the least of which is insufficient machinery 
for making contract opportunities available to a maximum number of 
interested firms. Results are what count; and by that standard the 
rate of progress in reactor development for military purposes is over- 
slow, notwithstanding the many good reasons which account for it. 

The committee urges every possible effort in this field. 

But entries on the debit side of the Commission's ledger involve 
account books covering an industry which extends through 41 States 
in our own country alone and 1,270 locations ranging thrhagh half the 
world. This industry occupies more land than all the area of Rhode 
Island; it utilizes more than 1,000 contractors arid subcontractors, plus 
other thousands of suppliers; it directly conditions the liver of 200,000 
people, including employees and their dependents; and it spends a 
billion dollars yearly. In proportion to the scope of the account 
books, debit entries are well scattered through pages*, of accom- 
plishment. 

The investigation conducted by the Committee, while fruitless in 
proving the charges of “incredible mismanagement", has served to 
highlight the nature of our atomic project and its manifold problems 
and ramifications, and has further served to bring home I o the people 
of the United States that in operations of such a unique character 
mistakes and errors of judgment are bound to occur. The present 
report has conscientiously sought to illustrate this fact. 
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The Joint Committee's overriding concern has been and is the 
security of the United States in the field of atomic energy. Its 
regular investigative function under the McMahon Act continues. 
In exercising that function the committee will review many matters upon 
which it might have preferred to elaborate during the recent hearings. 
This report and the record supporting it necessarily relate in greater 
measure to the specific charges and only in lesser measure to topics 
which the national defense imbues with greatest significance. The 
committee may, from time to time, voice criticism of past, present, 
and future Commission actions. If so, its comments will attempt to 
throw perspective, as well as light, upon shortcomings in the interest 
of a stronger atomic energy program. The project has moved a 
** long way from the bleak days of 1947 when our weapon stock-pile posi- 

tion bordered upon complete inadequacy. Yet the Commission, as 
trustee for the American people, faces a problem-studded future. 
Many difficulties remain outstanding, and as they are overcome, 
others will take their place. Russia's ownership of the bomb, years 
ahead of the anticipated date, is a monumental challenge to American 
boldness, initiative, and effort. 

There were those who thought that Hiroshima marked the death 
knell of freedom, that atomic energy is a poison which would gradually 
spread throughout our institutions and undermine them with mili- 
tarization and hysterical curbs. The investigation suggests, on the 
contrary that free men can grapple with the atom, use it to invigorate 
their defenses, and hope for the day when effective and enforceable 
international safeguards abolish the fear of atomic war from this earth. 

o 
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For the press 
No. 235 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


April 9 , 19$ 


The Department of State, on March 28, 1946, made public a publica- 
tion entitled “A Report on the International Control of Atomic Energy”. 

In the public discussion of the Report questions have arisen with 

respect to the denaturing of materials utilized in atomic explosives. 

After consultation with the Department of State, Maj. Gen. L. R. 
Groves called together a group, representative of the outstanding 
scientists connected with the Manhattan Project during the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb and all of whom are still connected with the 
project either on a full-time or consulting basis. This group has met 
and has just completed a conference in which the measure of safety 
afforded by the use of denaturants was discussed. They prepared 
among other papers a report which can be released without jeopardiz- 
ing security. Their report is as follows : 

“The possibility of denaturing atomic explosives has been brought 
to public attention in a recent Report released by the State Department 
on the international control of atomic energy. Because, for security 
reasons, the technical facts could not be made public, there has been 
some public misunderstanding of what denaturing is, and of the degree 
of safety that it could afford. We have thought it desirable to add a 
few comments on these points. 

“The Report released by the State Department proposes that all 
dangerous activities in the field of atomic energy be carried out by an 
international authority, and that operations which by the nature of 
the plant, the materials, the ease of inspection and control, are safe, 
be licensed for private or national exploitation. The Report points 
out that the possibility of denaturing explosive materials so that they 
‘do not readily lend themselves to the making of atomic explosives’ 
may contribute to the range of licensable activities, and to the overall 
flexibility of the proposed controls. The Report does not contend nor 
is it in fact true, that a system of control based solely on denaturing 
could provide adequate safety. 

“As the Report states, all atomic explosives are based on the raw 
materials uranium and thorium. In every case the usefulness of the 
material as an atomic explosive depends to some extent on different 
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properties than those which determine its usefulness for peacetime 
application. The existence of these difference, makes denaturing 
possible. In every case denaturing is accomplished by adding to the 
explosive an isotope, which has the same chomicr-1 properties. These 
isotopes cannot be separated bv ordinary chemica l means. The sepa- 
lation requires plants of the same genera] type as our plants at Oak 
Ridge, though not of the same magnitude. Tie construction of such 
plants and the use of such plants to process enough material for a 
significant number of atomic bombs would probably require not less 
than one nor more than three years. Even if such plants are in 
existence and ready to operate some months must elapse before bomb 
production is significant. But unless there is reasonable assurance 
that such plants do not exist it would be unwise to rely on denaturing 
to insure an interval of as much as a year. 

“For the various atomic explosives the denaturant has a different 
effect on the explosive properties of the materials. In some cases de- 
naturing will not completely preclude making atomic weapons, but 
will reduce their effectiveness by a large facl or. The effect of the 
denaturant is also different in the peaceful appli :ation of the materials. 
Further technical information will be required, %s will also a much 
more complete experience of the peacetime use? of atomic energy and 
its economics, before precise estimates of the value of denaturing can 
be formulated. But it seems to us most p robable ttl.it within the frame- 
work of the proposals advanced in the State Department Report 
denaturing will play a helpful part. 

“In conclusion we desire to emphasize t wo points, both of which have 
been challenged in public discussion. (1) Witlout uranium as a 
raw material there is no foreseeable method of releasing atomic energy. 

With uranium, thorium can also be used. (2 1 Denaturing, though 
valuable in adding to the flexibility of a system of controls, cannot of 
itself eliminate the dangers of atomic warfare. 


“L. W. Alvarez 
R. F. Bacher 
M. Benedict 
H. A. Betiie 
A. H. Compton 
Farrington Daniels 


J . R. Oppenheimer 
J. R. Ruhoee 
G. T. Seaborg 
F. H. Spedding 
G A. Thomas 
W< II. Zinn” 


The background of the individuals who ha^e signed this report 
follows below : 


Dr. L. W. Alvarez worked for the Manhattan Project on the develop- 
ment of the bomb, first at the Metallurgical Laboratory at Chicago and 
then as group leader at the Los Alamos Laboratory. He is now a 
professor of physics at the University of California Radiation Labo- 
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ratory, where under the direction of Professor Ernest O. Lawrence he 
is engaged on full-time work for the Manhattan Project. 

Lr. E. F. Bacher, during the development of the atomic bomb, was 
chief of the physics division at the Los Alamos Laboratory of the 
Manhattan District. He has returned to his professorship of physics 
at Cornell University and still is a consultant to the Manhattan 
Project. 

Dr. M. Benedict is head of an important division of the Kellex 
Corporation which designed the gaseous diffusion plant built at the 
Clinton Engineer Works for the Manhattan Project. He was for- 
merly research chemist with the M. W. Kellogg Company and is now 
a consultant to the Manhattan Project. 

Dr. H. A. Bethe, during the development of the atomic bomb, was 
chief of the Theoretical Physics Division of the Los Alamos Labo- 
ratoiy of the Manhattan District. He has returned to his professor- 
ship of physics at Cornell University and still is a consultant to the 
Manhattan Project. 

Dr. A. H. Compton, now as chancellor, is the head of the Wash- 
ington University of St. Louis ; formerly the director of the Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory of the Manhattan District and still a consultant 
to the project. It was the Metallurgical Laboratory at Chicago which 
developed the scientific basis for the plutonium process. 

Dr. Farrington Daniels is director of the Metallurgical Laboratory 
of the Manhattan Project. This laboratory is operated by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and is continuing research and development work 
on atomic energy. He is on leave of absence from the University of 
Wisconsin where he is professor of chemistry. 

Dr. J. K. Oppenheimer is former director of the Los Alamos Labora- 
tory of the Manhattan District. It was at this laboratory that the 
atomic bomb itself was developed. He remains a consultant to the 
project, although he has returned to his professorship of physics at 
the University of California at Berkeley and at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology at Pasadena. Dr. Oppenheimer was a member 
of the Board of Consultants which prepared A Report on the Interna- 
tional Control of Atomic Energy for the Secretary of State’s Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

Lt. Col. John E. Euhoff, prior to the organization of the Manhattan 
District, was director of inorganic research and development at Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works, and an important officer in the Manhattan 
Project from the start, first in the development of processes and the 
procurement of raw materials, then as unit chief of the electromag- 
netic plant; presently heads the group handling declassification. 

Dr. G. T. Seaborg, co-discoverer of plutonium, supervised for the 
Manhattan Project the general program on the basic chemistry of 
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the heavy elements, especially plutonium. At present he is engaged 
full-time on further work of this nature for the Ml nhattan Project. 

He is on leave of absence from the University of .California where 
he is professor of chemistry. 

Dr. F. H. Spedding is director of the Iowa State College Laboratory, 
which, among other things, developed the successful method for the 
production of uranium metal for the Manhattan Project and which 
is continuing work for the project. Dr. Speddi lgf is also professor 
of chemistry at Iowa State College. 

Dr. C. A. Thomas is vice president of the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, general over-all chemical adviser for the Manhattan Project 
in the development of the atomic bomb. He also had complete charge - 
of all phases of Monsanto’s work in connection with the project and 
is still in complete charge of their continuing work f*>r the Manhattan 
Project in research and development of atomic energy for peacetime 
applications. Dr. Thomas was a member of the Board of Consultants 
which prepared A Report on the International Control of Atomic 
Energy for the Secretary of State’s Committee or 4<omic Energy. 

Dr. W. H. Zinn was a project leader at the Metallurgical Laboratory 
of the Manhattan Project during the early days of pile development. 

He is now director of the Argonne Laboratory whicL is operated by the 
University of Chicago for the Manhattan Project. Experimental pile 
work is conducted in this laboratory. He was former assistant pro- 
fessor of physics at the City College of New Yore. 
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FOREWORD 
By The Secretary of State 

This “Report on the International Control of Atomic Energy” is in 
the main the work of a Board of Consultants to the Department of 
State. The Board carried out its assignment under the general 
direction of a Committee on Atomic Energy which I set up on January 
7, 1946 with Dean Acheson, Under Secretary of State, as Chairman. 
A letter of transmittal at the beginning of the Report embodies the 
comments which Air. Aclieson’s Committee made on the unanimous 
findings and recommendations of the Board of Consultants. 

In thus transmitting to me the detailed report of the Board, the 
Committee emphasizes the Board’s observation that the Report is not 
intended as a final plan but “a place to begin', a foundation on which 
to build”. The Committee also states that it regards the consultants’ 
work as . “the most constructive analysis of the question of inter- 
national control we have seen and a definitely hopeful approach to a 
solution of the entire problem”. 

The intensive work which this document reflects and the high 
qualifications of the men who were concerned with it make it a paper 
of unusual importance and a suitable starting point for the informed 
public discussion which is one of the essential factors in developing 
sound policy. The document is being made public not as a statement 
of policy but solely as a basis for such discussion. 
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OFFICE OF 

THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 

March 17, 1946. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: 

Your committee was appointed on January 7, 1946, with the fol- 
lowing terms of reference: 

“Anticipating favorable action by the United Nations Organization 
on the proposal for the establishment of a commission to consider 
the problems arising as to the control of atomic energy and other 
weapons of possible mass destruction, the Secretaiy of State has 
appointed a Committee of five members to study the subject of con- 
trols and safeguards necessary to protect this Government so that 
the persons hereafter selected to represent the United States on the 
Commission can have the benefit of the study.” 

At our first meeting on January 14, the Committee concluded that 
the consideration of controls and safeguards would be inseparable 
from a plan of which they were a part and that the Commission would 
look to the American representative to put forward a plan. At that 
meeting we also agreed that it was first essential to have a report 
prepared analyzing and appraising all the relevant facts and formu- 
lating proposals. In order that the work should be useful, it was 
necessary to designate men of recognized attainments and varied 
background, who would be prepared to devote the major part of 
their time to the matter. 

On January 23, 1946, we appointed as a Board of Consultants for 
this purpose: 

Mr. David E. Lilienthal, Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, who acted as Chairman of the consulting Board, 

Mr. Chester I. Barnard, President of the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company, 

Dr. J. Kobert Oppenheimer, of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology and the University of California, 

Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, Vice President and Technical Direc- . 
tor, Monsanto Chemical Company, and 

Mr. Harry A. Winne, Vice-President in Charge of Engineering 
Policy, General Electric Company. 
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The Board of Consultants has spent virtually its entire time, since 
the date of appointment, in an intensive study of the problem, and 
has now completed its report, which is transmitted herewith. 

A preliminary draft of this report was first presented to your Com- 
mittee ten days ago. Extensive discussion between the Committee 
and the Board led to the development of further considerations 
embodied in a subsequent draft. Still further discussion resulted in 
the report now transmitted. 

We lay the report before you as the Board has -submitted it to us 
"not as a final plan, but as a place to begin, a foundation on which to 
build.” In our opinion it furnishes the most constructive analysis 
of the question of international control we have seen and a definitely 
hopeful approach to a solution of the entire problem. We recommend 
it for your consideration as representing the framework within which 
the best prospects for both security and development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes may be found. 

In particular, we are impressed by the great advantages of an 
international agency with affirmative powers and functions coupled 
with powers of inspection and supervision in contrast to any agency 
with merely police-like powers attempting to cope with national 
agencies otherwise restrained only by a commitment to “outlaw” the 
use of atomic energy for war. In our judgment it ho latter type of 
organization offers little hope of achieving the security and safeguards 
we are seeking. 

We are impressed also by the aspect of the plan which concentrates 
in the hands of the international agency only the activities which it is 
essential to control because they are dangerous to international 
security, leaving as much. freedom as possible to national and private 
research and other activity. 

We wish to stress two matters brought out in he. Board's report — 
matters of importance in considering the report’s proposals as they 
affect the security of the United States both during the period of any 
international discussion of them and during the period required to 
put the plan into full effect. 

The first matter concerns the disclosure of information not now 
generally known. The report points out that the plan necessitates 
the disclosure of information but permits of the disclosure of such 
information by progressive stages. In our opinion various stages may 
upon further study bo suggested. It is enough to point out now that 
there could bo at least four general points in this progression. Certain 
information, generally described as that required for sn understanding 
of the workability of proposals, would have to be made available at 
the time of the discussions of theproposals in the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, of the report of the Commission in the Security 
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Council and General Assembly of the United Nations, and in the 
national legislatures which would be called upon to act upon any 
recommendations of the United Nations. We have carefully con- 
sidered the content of this information, and in our discussions with 
the Board have defined it within satisfactory limits. We estimate the 
degree of its importance and the effect of its disclosure to be as 
follows: If made known to a nation otherwise equipped by industrial 
development, scientific resources and possessing the necessary raw 
materials to develop atomic armament within five years, such dis- 
closure might shorten that period by as much as a year. Whether 
any nation — we are excluding Great Britain and Canada could 
achieve such an intensive program is a matter of serious doubt. If 
the program were spread over a considerably longer period, the 
disclosure referred to would not shorten the effort appreciably. 

The next stage of disclosure might occur when the proposed inter- 
national organization was actually established by the action of the 
various governments upon the report of the United Nations. At this 
time the organization would require most of the remaining scientific 
kno wledge but would not require the so-called technical know-how or 
the knowledge of the construction of the bomb. 

By the time the organization was ready to assume its functions in 
the field of industrial production it would, of course, require the tech- 
nological information and know-how necessary to carry out its task. 

The information regarding the construction of the bomb would not be 
essential to the plan until the last stage when the organization was 
prepared to assume responsibility for research in the field of explosives 
as an adjunct to its regulatory and operational duties. 

The second matter relates to the assumption or transfer of authority 
. 0 yer physical things. Here also the plan permits of progress by 
stages beginning in the field of raw material production, progressing 
to that of industrial production, and going on to the control of ex- 
plosives. 

The development of detailed proposals for such scheduling will 
require further study and much technical competence and staff. It 
will be guided, of course, by basic decisions of high policy. One of 
these decisions will be for what period of time the United States will 
continue the manufacture of bombs. The plan does not require that 
the United States shall discontinue such manufacture either upon the 
proposal of the plan or upon the inauguration of the international 
agency. At some stage in the development of the plan this is required. 

But neither the plan nor our transmittal of it should be construed as 
meaning that this should or should not be done at the outset or at any 
specific time. That decision, whenever made, will involve consider- 
ations of the highest policy affecting our security, and must be made 
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by our government under its constitutional processes and in the light 
of all the facts of the world situation. 

Your Committee, Mr. Secretary, awaits your farther instructions as 
to whether you believe it has performed the task: you assigned to it and 
may now be discharged or whether you wish it to go further in this 
field under your guidance. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Dein Acheson 
Chairman 
VannSLvar Bush 
James B. Conant 
Les.l is R. Groves, 

Major General , U.S.A. 

John J. McCloy 

The Honorable 
James F. Byrnes, 

Secretary of State , 

Washington } D. C, 
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INTRODUCTION 

The board of consultants met for the first time on January 23d, 
conferring briefly with the Secretary of State’s Committee on Atomic 
Energy respecting the board’s assignment to study the problem of 
international control of atomic energy. For more than seven weeks 
since that time we devoted virtually our entire time and energies to 
the problem we were directed to study and report upon We visited 
the plants and installations at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and Los Alamos, 
New Mexico, and spent days consulting with numerous scientists, 
industrial experts, and geologists, authorities' in the technical fields 
concerned with atomic energy. Since February 25th this board has 
met almost continuously, developing and writing the following report. 
Our absorption in this task does not, of course, assure the soundness 
of the recommendation which is the product of our deliberations 
But it is relevant as a measure of how important and urgent we feel 
. it to be that the Government and the people of the United States 
develop a rational and workable plan, before the already launc e 
international atomic armament race attains such momentum that 
it cannot be stopped. 

We have concluded our deliberations on this most difficult problem, 
not in a spirit of hopelessness and despair, but with a measure of 
confidence. It is our conviction that a satisfactory plan can be 
developed, and that what we here recommend can form the founda- 
tion of such a plan. It is worth contrasting the sense of hope and 
confidence which all of us share today with the feeling which we had 
at the outset. The vast difficulties of the problem were oppressive 
and we early concluded that the most we could do would be to suggest 
various alternative proposals, indicate their strengths and limitation, 
but make no recommendations. But as we steeped ourselves in the 
facts and caught a feeling of the nature of the problem, we became more 
hopeful. That hopefulness grew not out of any preconceived solution 
but out of a patient and time-consuming analysis and understanding 
of the facts that throw light on the numerous alternatives that we 
explored. Five men of widely differing backgrounds and experiences 
who wore far apart at the outset found themselves, at the end of a 
month’s absorption in this problem not only in complete agreement 
that a plan could be devised but also in agreement on the essentials 
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of a plan. We believe others may have a similar experience if a similar 
process is followed. 

We have described the process whereby wc arrived at our recom- 
mendation, to make it clear that we did not begin with a preconceived 
plan. There is this further reason for describing: this process. Others 
would have a similar experience if they wcro able to go through a 
period of close study of the alternatives and an absorption in the 
salient and determining facts. Only then, perhaps, may it be possible 
to weigh the wisdom of the judgment we have reached, and the possi- 
bilities of building upon it. 

The plan of the report itself may be briefly described, as an aid in 
reading it: 

In Section I. we examined the reasons that haw led to a commit- 
ment for the international control of atomic energy and the early 
proposal for realizing this obj ective by a system of inspection. 

In Section II. the essential characteristics o ? a workable plan for 
security are stated, and the considerations that favor the develop- 
ment of a plan are set out. By the time this discussion is concluded, 
the outlines of a workable plan as we see it aie apparent. 

In Section III. the essentials of an organization that puts such 
principles into effect are described. 

In Section IV. we consider the problems of the transition period 
leading from the present to the full operation of tin plan. 

We have tried to develop a report that will be useful, not as a final 
plan, but as a place to begin, a foundation on which to build. Many 
questions that at later stages should and must be asked we have not 
touched upon at all. We recognize that securing a he agreement of 
other nations to such a plan will raise questions the precise contours 
of which can hardly be drawn in advance of international meetings 
and negotiation. We have not, of course, undertaken to discuss, 
much less to try to settle, problems of this character. The newly 
created Atomic Energy Commission of the United Rations, when its 
deliberations begin, will deal with many of these in joint discussion. 

Indeed, this process of joint international discussion is itself an 
mtegral part of any program for safeguards and security. 

We desire here to express our great indebtedness to the Secretary 
of the Secretary of State’s Committee on Atomic Energy, Mr. Her- 
bert S. Marks, Assistant to the Under Secretary of Slate, and to the 
Secretary of this board, Mr. Carroll L. Wilson. They have con- 
tributed m many ways to the work of the board. Whatevei value 
our work may prove to have owes a great deal to tlbir acumen, dili- 
gence, and high quality of judgment. We wish especially to thank 
General Groves and his associates in the Manhattan District and the 
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industrial contractors for facilitating our inspection of the installations 
at Oak Ridge and Los Alamos, and Captain Joseph Volpe, Jr., foi his 
liaison services. We are also indebted to a number of other officers 
and staff members of the Manhattan Project for their cooperation. 
As a result of this cooperation wo have had unlimited access to the 
entire range of facts and activities involved in our assignment, and 
this has been most helpful. 

It has not been possible for security reasons to set forth m this 
report all of the facts which we have taken into account, but wo 
believe that those which are set forth are a sufficient basis for a useful 
appraisal of our conclusions and recommendations. 

Washington, D. C. 

March 16, 1946 
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SECTION I 

Background of the Problem 

This report is a preliminary study of the international control of 
atomic energy. It has been prepared to contribute to the clarification 
of the position of the U. S. Representative on the United Nations 
Commission on atomic energy set up by resolution of the United 
Nations General Assembly to inquire into all phases of this question. 

The Commitment for International Control. 

We were given as our starting point a political commitment already 
made by the United States to seek by all reasonable means to bring 
about international arrangements to prevent the use of atomic energy 
for destructive purposes and to promote the use of it for the benefit 
of society. It has not been part of our assignment to make a detailed 
analysis of the arguments which have led the Government of the 
United States in concert with other nations to initiate these steps for 
international action. By way of background, however, it is useful to 
review some of the main reasons which have influenced the people of 
the United States and. its Government in this course. These reasons 
were first definitely formulated in the Agreed Declaration of Novem- 
ber 15, 1945, issued by the President of the United States and the 
Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom and Canada. An under- 
standing of the declarations in that document will itself throw con- 
siderable light on the criteria by which any specific proposals for 
international control may be judged. 

The Agreed Declaration cites three reasons for seeking international 
control. °This Declaration recognizes that the development of atomic 
energy, and the application of it in weapons of war, have placed at 
the disposal of mankind “means of destruction hitherto unknown." 

The American people have been quick to recognize the really revolu- 
tionary character of these weapons, particularly as weapons of strategic 
bombardment aimed at the destruction of enemy cities and the 
eradication of their populations. Enough has been said to make 
unn ecessary a repetition of the probable horrors of a war in which 
atomic weapons were used by both combatants against the cities of 
their enemy. But it is hardly possible to overestimate the deep im- 
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pression of horror and concern which insight into these future possi- 
bilitics has made so widespread. 

The second point recognized in the Agreed Declaration is that there 
can be no adequate military defense against atomic weapons. A 
great mass of expert testimony is involved in an appreciation of the 
firmness of this point, but it appears to bo accepted without essential 
reservation, and subject only to an appropriate openmindedness, 
about what the remote future of technical developments in the arts of 
war may bring. | 

The third point, and again we quote from the Agreed Declaration, 
is that these are weapons “in the employment of which no single 
nation can in fact have a monopoly.” Of the three, this is perhaps 
the most controversial. Strong arguments have been brought forward 
that the mass of technical and scientific knowledge and experience 
needed for the successful development of atomic Weapons is so great 
that the results attained in the United States canndt be paralleled by 
independent work in other nations. Strong arguments have also been 
put forward that the degree of technical and industrial advancement 
required for the actual realization of atomic weapons could hardly be 
found in other parts of the world. These arguments have been met 
with great and widespread skepticism. It is recognized that the basic 
science on which the release of atomic energy rests is essentially a 
world-wide science, and that in fact the principal findings required 
for the success of this project are well known to coir petent scientists 
throughout the world. It is recognized that the Industry required 
and the technology developed for the realization of atomic weapons 
are the same industry and the same technology which play so essential 
a part in man's almost universal striving to improve his standard of 
living and his control of nature. It is further recognized that atomic 
energy pla} r s so vital a part in contributing to lie military power, 
to the possible economic welfare, and no doubt to Hie security of a 
nation, that the incentive to other nations to press their own develop- 
ments is overwhelming. 

Thus the Agreed Declaration bases its policy oa |he revolutionary 
increase in the powers of destruction which atomic weapons have 
injected into warfare, and on the fact that neither countermeasures 
nor the maintenance of secrecy about our own developments offers 
any adequate prospect of defense. 

There are perhaps other considerations which have contributed 
to the popular understanding of the necessity for international con- 
trol, although they do not appear explicitly in the itgleed Declaration. 

The United States is in a rather special position in any future atomic 
warfare. Our political institutions, and the historically established 
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reluctance of the United States to take the initiative in aggressive 
warfare, both would seem to put us at a disadvantage with regard 
to surprise use of atomic weapons. This suggests that although our 
present position, in which we have a monopoly of these weapons, 
may appear strong, this advantage will disappear and the situation 
may be reversed in a world in which atomic armament is general. 

The atomic bomb appeared at the very end of hostilities at a time 
when men's thoughts were naturally turning to devising methods for 
the prevention of war. The atomic bomb made it clear that the plans 
which had been laid at San Francisco for the United Nations Organ- 
ization would have to be supplemented by a specific control of an 
instrument of war so terrible that its uncontrolled development 
would npt only intensify the ferocity of warfare, but might directly 
contribute to the outbreak of war. It is clear, too, that in the solu- 
tion of this relatively concrete and most urgent problem of protecting 
mankind from the evils of atomic warfare, there has been created an 
opportunity for a collaborative approach to a problem which could 
not otherwise be . solved, and the successful international, solution 
of which would contribute immeasurably to the prevention of war 
and to the strengthening of the United Nations Organization. On 
the one hand, it seemed unlikely that the United Nations Organiza- 
tion could fulfill its functions without attempting to solve this prob- 
lem. On the other hand, there was hope and some reason to believe 
that in attempting to solve it, new patterns of cooperative effort 
could be established which would be capable of extension to other 
fields, and which might make a contribution toward the gradual 
achievement of a greater degree of community among the peoples of 
the world. Although these more general considerations may appear 
secondary to the main purposes of this report, they are not irrelevant 
to it. There is another phrase of the Agreed Declaration which 
rightly asserts “that the only complete protection for the civilized 
world from the destructive use of scientific knowledge lies in the 
prevention of war." 

The proposals which we shall make in this report with regard to 
the international control of atomic energy must of course be evaluated 
against the background of these considerations which have led to the 
universal recognition of the need for international control. We 
must ask ourselves to what extent they would afford security against 
atomic warfare; to wdiat extent they tend to remove the possibility 
of atomic weapons as a cause of war; to what extent they establish 
patterns of cooperation which may form a useful precedent for 
wider application. We ourselves are satisfied that the proposals in 
this report provide the basis of a satisfactory answer to these questions. 
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Early Ideas on Safeguards. 

So much for the main outline of the political action that led to the 
setting up of the United Nations Commission on atomic energy. 

There is a further aspect of the general background that also requires 
discussion at the outset. When the news of tl e atomic bomb first 
came to the world there was an immediate react on that a weapon of 
such devastating force must somehow be eliminated from warfare; 
or to use the common expression, that it must bo “outlawed”. That 
efforts to give specific content to a system of securi ty have generally 
proceeded from this initial assumption is natural . enough. But the 
reasoning runs immediately into this fact: The development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes and the development of atomic energy 
for bombs are in much of their course interchangeable and inter- 
dependent. From this it follows that althoug i nations may agree 
not to use in bombs the atomic energy developed within their borders, 
the only assurance that a conversion to destructive purposes would 
not be made would be the pledged word and the good faith of the nation 
itself. This fact puts an enormous pressure upo a national good faith. 

Indeed it creates suspicion on the part of other nations that their 
neighbors’ pledged word w r ill not be kept. This larger is accentuated 
by the unusual characteristics of atomic bombs, namely their devas- 
tating effect as a surprise weapon, that is, a weapon secretly developed 
and used without warning. Fear of such surprise violation of pledged 
word will surely break down any confidence in th • pledged word of 
rival countries developing atomic energy if the 1 reefy obligations and 
good faith of the nations are the only assurances upon which to rely. 

Such considerations have led to a preoccupation with systems of 
inspection by an international agency to forestal and detect violations 
and evasions of international agreements not tc use atomic weapons. 

For it was apparent that without international enforcement no system 
of security holds any real hope at all. 

In our own inquiry into possibilities of a plan for security we began 
at this point, and studied in some detail the factors which would be 
involved in an international inspection system supposed to determine 
whether the activities of individual nations constituted evasions or 
violations of international outlawry of atomic weapons. 

We have concluded unanimously that there is no prospect of se- 
curity against atomic warfare in a system of international agreements 
to outlaw such weapons controlled only by a system which relies on 
inspection and similar police-like methods. T ie. reasons supporting 
this conclusion are not merely technical, but primarily the inseparable 
political, social, and organizational problems involved in enforcing 
agreements between nations each free to develop atomic energy but 
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only pledged not to use it for bombs. National rivalries in the de- 
velopment of atomic energy readily convertible to destructive pur- 
poses are the heart of the difficulty. So long as intrinsically dangerous 
activities may be carried on by nations, rivalries are inevitable and 
fears are engendered that place so great a pressure upon a system of 
international enforcement by police methods that no degree of in- 
genuity or technical competence could possibly hope to cope with 
them. We emphasize this fact of national rivalry in respect to in- 
trinsically dangerous aspects of atomic energy because it was this 
fatal defect in the commonly advanced proposals for outlawry of 
atomic weapons coupled with a system of inspection that furnished 
an important clue to us in the development of the plan that we recom- 
mend later in this report. 

We are convinced that if the production of fissionable materials by 
national governments (or by private organizations under their con- 
trol) is permitted, systems of inspection cannot by themselves be 
made “effective safeguards .... to protect complying states 
against the hazards of violations and evasions.” 

It should be emphasized at this point that we do not underestimate 
the need for inspection as a component, and a vital one, in any system 
of safeguards — in any system of effective international controls. In 
reading the remainder of this section it is essential to bear in mind 
that throughout the succeeding sections of this report we have been 
concerned with discovering what other measures are required in order 
that inspection might be so limited and so simplified that it would be 
practical and could aid in accomplishing the purposes of security. 

The remainder of this section, however, is concerned with outlining 
the reasons for our conclusion that a system of inspection superim- 
posed on an otherwise uncontrolled exploitation of atomic energy by 
national governments will not be an adequate safeguard. 

The Technical Problem of Inspection . 

Although, as we have said, a system of inspection cannot be judged 
on technical grounds alone, an understanding of the technical problem 
is necessary in order to see what an inspection system would involve. 

The general purpose of such inspection (that is, inspection as the sole 
safeguard) would be to assure observance of international agreements 
according to which certain national activities leading more or less 
definitely to atomic armament would be renounced, and others which 
have as their purpose peaceful applications of atomic energy would be 
permitted. The fact that in much of their course these two types of 
activity are identical, or nearly identical, makes the problem one of 
peculiar difficulty. 
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In our study of the technical factors involved n appraising systems 
of inspection, we were greatly aided by consultations with the Tech- 
nical Committee reporting to the War Department on the technical 
aspects of this problem.* We are indebted to this uniquely qualified 
group of experts for helpful discussions and for making available to 
us many of their reports, without which we should doubtless have 
been very much slower to understand the situation 

As a result of our work with this Committee, we are clear: That 
every stage in the activity, leading from raw materials to weapon, 
needs some sort of control, and that this must bei exercised on all of 
the various paths that may lead from one to the other; that at no 
single point can external control of an operation he sufficiently reliable 
to be an adequate solo safeguard ; that there is need for a very extensive 
and technically highly qualified and varied staff if the job is to be done 
at all; that the controlling agency must itself be active in research and 
development, and well informed on what is an essentially living art; 
and that, for effective control, the controlling organization must be 
as well and as thoroughly informed about the operations as are the 
operators themselves. Finally— and this we regard as the decisive 
consideration — we believe that an examination of these and other 
necessary preconditions for a successful scheme- of inspection will 
reveal that they cannot be fulfilled in any organ zoIiotmI arrangements 
in which the only instrument of control is inspection. 

A fundamental objection to an agency charged solely with inspec- 
tion is that it will inevitably be slow to take in ;o account changes in 
the science and technology of the field. One cannot look intelligently 
for a factory of whose principle of design and operation one has never 
heard. One cannot effectively inspect if the purpose of the operator 
is to conceal the discoveries by which he hopes to evade inspection. 

In a field as new and as subject to technical variation and change as 
this, the controlling agency must be at least as inventive and at least 
as well informed as any agency which may attempt to evade control. 

Homan Factors in Inspection. 

Even more important than the technical difficulties of realizing 
an adequate system of inspection, against a background of national 
rivalry in the field of atomic energy, or tlirough an organization whoso 
major or whose sole directive is suppressive, are the many human 
factors which in such an arrangement would tend to destroy the 
confidence and the cooperation essential to its success. The first 

♦Membership of this Technical Committee on Inspection and Control estab- 
lished by the Manhattan District included L. W. Alv.ire: R. F. Bacher, L. A. 

Bliss, S. G. English, A. B. Kinzel, P. Morrison, F. G. Sj; elding, C. Starr, Col. 

W. J. Williams, and Manson Benedict, Chairman. 
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of these appears when we ask whether it would in fact be possible 
to recruit the very largo and very highly qualified organization of 
experts and administrators needed for the work. The work itself, 
which would be largely policing and auditing and attempting to 
discover evidences of had faith, would not bo attractive to the type 
of personnel essential for the job. The activity would offer the 
inspectors a motive pathetically inadequate to their immense and 

dreary task. , 

The presence of a large number of “foreigners” necessarily having 
special privileges and immunities inquiring intimately and generally 
into industrial and mining operations would be attended by serious 
social frictions. For adequate inspection the numbers are large. 

As an example, it has been estimated that for a diffusion plant oper- 
ated under national auspices, to offer any real hope of guarding 
against diversion, 300 inspectors would be required. They would 
have to check not merely accounts and measuring instruments but 
also individuals personally. Inquiries would need to bo made of 
individuals without regard to rank or general status. Moreover, 
it would be especially important to check the location and employ- 
ment of scientists and many technologists, probably including 
students. Industrial secrets would be at least to some extent open 
to “prying”. The effect of this would vary with countries. It 
would probably be as obnoxious to Americans as to any others. 

Its corrosive effect upon the morale and loyalty of the inspecting 
organization would be serious. 

Some of the organizational difficulties involved in intimate inspec- 
tion “down the line” of one organization by another are known from 
experiences that are undoubtedly mild compared with what we should 
anticipate here. The following are illustrative of the political diffi- 
culties of practical operation (quite apart from those to be expected 
in adopting the international system to begin with). Adequate sur- 
veillance by inspection as the sole or primary means of control in- 
volves a persistent challenge of the good faith of the nations inspected. 

If this were confined to relations between the chancellories and gen- 
eral military staffs the difficulty while serious might not be insuper- 
able. But official questioning of the good faith of a nation by con- 
crete action of inspectors among its citizens is another matter and 
would tend to produce internal as well as external political problems. 

A somewhat similar problem is involved when a government (or its 
officials or employees) interferes with the functions of inspectors or 
molests or threatens them personally, or bribes or coerces them, or is 
accused oj doing any of these things. Such incidents could not be 
avoided. 
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Some may question whether nations would 'sofsess strong incen- 
tives to illicit operations, if they actually agreed toiorego the produc- 
tion and use of fissionable materials for purposes c f war. It is obvious, 
however, that suspicion by one nation of the good faith of another 
and the fear engendered thereby are themselves strong incentives 
for the first to embark on secret illicit operations . The raw materials 
of atomic energy, potentially valuable for new peacetime purposes 
and of critical importance for war, are already a teat ter of extreme 
competition between nations. The forces grow': ng out of this situa- 
tion and making for acute rivalry between naiors seem to us far 
more powerful than those which cause the present rivalries with 
respect to such resources as oil. The elforts that individual states 
are bound to make to increase their industrial capacity and build a 
reserve for military potentialities will inevitably undermine any 
system of safeguards which permits these fundamental causes of 
rivalry to exist. In short, any system based on outlawing the purely 
military development of atomic energy and relying solely on inspec- 
tion for enforcement would at the outset be surrounded by conditions 
which would destroy the system. 

There is much technical information which underlies our belief 
that inspection can be effective only if it is supplemented by other 
steps to reduce its scope to manageable proportions, to limit the thin gs 
that need to be inspected, to simplify their inspection, and to provido 
a pattern of organization which on the one hand will be of assistance to 
the controlling agency, and on the other will minimize organizational 
sources of conflict and the inducements to evasion. Much of this 
technical information is interwoven with later sections of this report. 
As the facts on which wo base our recommendations for a workable 
plan of control are discussed, the detailed considerations which led to 
the conclusion stated in this section will appear more concretely than 
in the foregoing summary. 
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SECTION II 

Principal Considerations in Developing a System of 

Safeguards 

At the outset of our inquiry we were preoccupied with some way of 
making an inspection system provide security. This is a preoccu- 
pation that is apparently common to most people who have seriously 
tried to find some answer to the extraordinarily difficult problem pre- 
sented by the atomic bomb. But as day after day we proceeded with 
our study of the facts concerning atomic energy, and reflected upon 
their significance, we were inescapably driven to two conclusions: (a) 
the facts preclude any reasonable reliance upon inspection as the pri- 
mary safeguard against violations of conventions prohibiting atomic 
weapons, yet. leaving the exploitation of atomic energy m national 
hands; (b) the facts suggest quite clearly a reasonable and workable 
system that may provide security, and even beyond security, foster 
beneficial and humanitarian uses of atomic energy. 

What Should be the Characteristics of an Effective System of Safeguards: 

It may be helpful to summarize the characteristics that are desirable 
and indeed essential to an effective system of safeguards; in other 
words, the criteria for any adequate plan for security. 

a. Such a plan must reduce to manageable proportions the problem 
of enforcement of an international policy against atomic warfare. 

b. It must be a plan that provides unambiguous and reliable danger 
signals if a nation takes steps that do or may indicate the beginning 

' of atomic warfare. Those danger signals must flash early enough to 
leave time adequate to permit other nations— alone or m concert 

to take appropriate action. ... 

c. The plan must be one that if carried out will provide security, 
but such that if it fails or the whole international situation collapses, 
any nation such as the United States will still be in a relatively secure 

position, compared to any other nation. 

d To be genuinely effective for security, the plan must be one that 
is not wholly negative, suppressive, and police-like. We are not 
dealing simply with a military or scientific problem but with a problem 
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in statecraft and the ways of the human spirit. Therefore the plan 
must be one that will tend to develop the beneficial possibilities of 
atomic energy and encourage the growth of fundamental knowledge, 
stirring the constructive and imaginative impulses of men rather than 
merely concentrating on the defensive and negative. It should, in 
short, be a plan that looks to the promise of mar. ’s future well-being 
as well as to his security. 

e. The plan must be able to cope with new dangers that may appear 
in the further development of this relatively new field. In an organ- 
izational sense therefore the plan must have flexibility and bo readily 
capable of extension or contraction. 

f. dhe plan must involve international action and minimize rivalry 
between nations in the dangerous aspects of atomic development. 

The facts we have come to think essential, and the elements of our 
thinking as we moved toward the plan we herein recommend, are set 
out in this section, in the form of the consi deratio uslthat are relevant 
to an effective program for security, and that have led us to devise 
what we believe is an adequate plan. 
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CHAPTER I 

The Problem Has Definable Boundaries 

This problem of building security against catastrophic use of 
atomic energy is not one without boundaries. This is important. 

For if the fact were that tomorrow or a year hence we might reason- 
ably expect atomic energy to be developed from clay or iron or some 
other common material then it is apparent that the problem of pro- 
tection ag ains t the misuse of energy thus derived would be vastly 
more difficult. But such is not the case. The only scientific evi- 
dence worthy of regard makes it clear that in terms of security ura- 
nium is indispensable in the production of fissionable material on a scale 
large enough to make explosives or power. The significance of this 
fact for effective international control will appear. 

As a first step in our work, we undertook a study, with the help of 
the qualified members of our group, aimed at an understanding of the 
well-established principles of nuclear physics upon which, among 
other things, the conclusion is based that uranium is indispensable as 
the primary source of atomic energy. These scientific principles are 
not familiar, but they are capable of being appreciated by la,ymen. 
Because the specific content of any system of control will be impor- 
tantly influenced by the scientific principles and facts, we would 
emphasize the importance of an appreciation of them. For present 
purposes, we shall state in greatly simplified terms certain conclusions, 
that are drawn from a full technical account of this subject. 

Until 1942 the energy which man had learned to control for his 
useful purposes derived almost exclusively (except for water, wind, 
and tidal power) from chemical reactions. For practical purposes, 
chemical combustion was the main source of energy. This energy 
is the product of rearrangements of electrons in the periphery of 
atoms and results from the change in chemical structure which occurs 
in the process of combustion. 

“Atomic energy,” as that term is popularly used, refers to the 
energy that results from rearrangements in the structure of atomic 
nuclei of elements. There are very strong forces which hold such 
nuclei together and account for their stability. The nature of these 
forces is not adequately understood, but enough is known about their 
behavior, not only to make it certain that the energy of an atomic 
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bomb or an atomic power plant comes from the .vork done by these 
forces when the structure of atomic nuclei is real ranged, but also to 
explain one major fact of decisive importance: Only in reactions of 
very light nuclei, and in reactions of the very heaviest, has there ever 
been, to the best of our knowledge, any large-scale release of atomic 
energy. The reasons for this can be given in somewhat over sim plified 
form. 

.4s to the light nuclei — The forces which hold all nuclear particles 
together are attractive. When lighter nuclei combine to make heavier 
ones, and in particular when the lightest nucleus of all, that of hydro- 
gen, is combined with another light nucleus, these attractive forces 
release energy. This combination of light elements to form somewhat 
heavier ones occurs in the stars and of the sun; in the sun effectively 
what happens is that hydrogen nuclei combine to form the more stable 
nuclei of helium. Almost all sources of the energy used on earth 
come to us from the sunlight which this great a on ic energy plant 
provides. But the conditions which make this phot possible are 
very special, and we do not know how to duplicate them on earth; 
we may very well never learn to do so. They depend on maintaining 
matter deep in the interior of the sun at very high temperatures — 
many millions of degrees. The nuclear reactions themselves provide 
the energy necessary to keep the matter hot; and it is kept from 
expanding and cooling by the enormous gravitational forces of attrac- 
tion which hold the sun together and provide a sort of container in 
which this temperature and pressure can be maintained. For the 
foreseeable future the maintenance of such reactions on earth will 
not be possible; in the immediate future it is certainly not possible. 

As to the heaviest nuclei — Although nuclear reactions can be carried 
out in the laboratory for all nuclei, and although in some cases a given 
nuclear reaction may release energy even for nuclei of intermediate 
weight, the properties which make the large-scale release of such 
energy possible are peculiar, to the very light nuclei ‘and to the very 
heaviest. And the very heaviest nuclei have a property shared by 
none of the the other elements. These very heavy nuclei generate 
energy if they can be caused to split into lighter ones; “this unique pro- 
cess is called “fission.” Perhaps a dozen nuclear species are known 
which can be made to undergo fission; under more drastic treatment 
no doubt the list will be extended. But to make atomic energy takes 
more than the property of fission. The fission process itself must 
maintain itself or grow in intensity so that once it is started in a 
few nuclei a chain of reactions will be set up and a large part of the 
material will become potentially reacting. The agency which initiates 
this process is the neutron. In fission neutrons are emitted; and in 
certain nuclei bombardment by neutrons is enough to cause fission. 
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There are several substances for which this is true, but there is only 
one substance which occurs in nature with any significant abundance 
for which it is true — that substance is uranium. Uranium is the only 
natural Bubstance that can maintain a chain reaction. It is the key 
to all foreseeable applications of atomic energy . 

One may ask why there are so few materials which undergo fission, 
and why bo few of these can maintain a chain reaction. The reason 
lies in the fact that only the heaviest nuclei are sufficiently highly 
charged to come apart easily, and that only the most highly charged 
of all are sufficiently susceptible to fission on neutron bombardment to 
maintain a chain reaction. It is not to be anticipated that this situ- 
ation will be invalidated by further scientific discovery. 

A word needs to be said about the role of thorium, which is slightly 
more abundant than uranium, and for which fission is also not too 
difficult to induce. Thorium cannot maintain a chain reaction, 
either itself or in combination with any other natural material than 
uranium. Nevertheless, it occupies an important position with 
regard to safeguards. The reason for this is the following: Without 
uranium, chain reactions are impossible, but with a fairly substantial 
amount of uranium to begin with and suitably large quantities of 
thorium a chain reaction can be established to manufacture material 
which is an atomic explosive and which can also be used for the main- 
tenance of other chain reactions. 

Absolute control of uranium would therefore mean adequate safe- 
guard regarding raw materials. Yet, since any substantial leakage 
of uranium through the system of controls would make possible the 
-exploitation of thorium to produce dangerous amounts of atomic 
explosive, provisions governing thorium should be incorporated in 
the system to compensate for possible margins of error in the control 
of uranium. The coexistence of uranium and thorium in some natural 
deposits makes this technically attractive. 

There can be little hope of devising a successful scheme of control 
unless the problem can somehow be limited to the immediate future, 
by arrangements that have a reasonable prospect of validity for the 
next decade or two, "and which contain sufficient flexibility to accom- 
modate themselves to inevitably changing conditions. We believe 
that a system of control which disregards all materials except ura- 
nium and thorium satisfies these conditions. Indeed if a successful 
system of control can be commenced now , based upon these materials, 
and if the time should ever come when other materials lend them- 
selves to the same activities, it should in fact be far easier to include 
them within the system than it will be to set up the initial control 
system with which we are now concerned. 
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Because the constituent raw materials of atomic energy can be 
limited to uranium and thorium, the control problem is further nar- 
rowed by the geological conditions under which uranium and thorium 
are found, and the fact that at present those elements have only a 
restricted commercial significance. Although they are distributed 
with relative abundance throughout the world, and although it is 
clear that many sources beyond the known supplies will be discovered, 
it is apparently the view of the authorities that thsse elements occur 
in high concentrations only under very special geologic conditions. 
This would seem to mean that the areas which need to be surveyed, 
to which access must be had, and which would ultimately have to 
be brought under control, are relatively limited. 
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CHAPTER II 

The Adequacy of Present Scientific Knowledge 

There can be no question that its dynamic changing quality is one 
of the dominant features of the present situation in the field of atomic 
energy. Advances in knowledge must be expected in a constant 
stream. Does this mean that a system of safeguards is impossible 
because new knowledge will completely change the nature of the 
problem from year to year or even month to month? The answer is 
in the negative. 

When the atomic bomb was first used there was a widespread belief 
that its development involved a few simple, static secrets. As it 
became possible for people to learn how rapidly ideas and techniques 
had changed in this field in the last years, and how many further 
developments the future seemed to have in store, the original opinion 
was replaced by another: that we knew very little of the possibilities 
and limitations of this field and that it was so rapidly changing that 
no account of the present technical situation would have much valid- 
ity. This view has been expressed both in the preamble to a pending 
Bill, which indicates that too little is known of the technical facts to 
provide a firm basis for political action, and in such statements as one 
attributed to a high official, that it would not be long before we could 
extract atomic energy from common materials such as clay. 

Neither the initial view of a static body of knowledge nor the later 
one of unpredictably rapid change accurately describes the present 
situation. As the preceding chapter has shown, there is a great deal 
that wo know about nuclear reactions — know solidly, firmly, and with 
vast, interrelated experimental chocks on the soundness of the descrip- 
tion. Novelty will of course appear in scientific discoveries, but it 
will appear for the most part not as a negation of present knowledge 
but as the result of new types of physical experience made possible by 
new methods of physical exploration, and in turn requiring new modes 
of description. This future experience may have something to do 
with the basic knowledge involved in release of atomic energy, but 
there is no basis for believing this, and the chances are against it. 
There is another type of novelty that lies in ingenious applications of 
the fundamental iacts as they are now known. This does not lessen 
the importance of the underlying facts and of conclusions which can 
unambiguously be drawn from them. 
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For the limited but useful objective of devising a system of control 
valid for the reasonably foreseeable future, we believe the present 
knowledge in the field of atomic energy is adequate. We know, for 
example, that uranium occupies a unique role in the production of 
fissionable substances and that without it atomic explosives cannot be 
made. We know that there is no evidence whatever that this situa- 
tion will soon change. We know that a vast scientific and industrial 
effort is necessary in order to produce atomic bombs. This is not to 
say that the effort, however vast, cannot be concealed -although we 
believe that measures can be taken to reduce this danger. We know 
that the release of atomic energy does demonstrate the convertibility 
of mass to energy, but we also know that the familiar example of this 
physical principle — that the annihilation of a kilogram of any kind of 
matter is equivalent to all the power consumed in the United States in 
a period of three months— is a statement of a possibility, the realiza- 
tion of which is so remote that for the purposes of de vising a system of 
safeguards it may be entirely disregarded. 

We know, too, that many areas in this field which are now unclear 
will be clarified by further investigations. Within a few years much 
more could be learned about atomic explosives. Within a relatively 
few years the technology of atomic energy power plants will become 
clearer. It seems likely that before very long we shall have discovered 
many useful therapeutic and technological applications for the radio- 
active substances which can be made in the production of fissionable 
materials. Nor can there be much question that ways will be found 
to cheapen and simplify the processes involved in the production of 
the fissionable materials themselves. 

But what needs most to be emphasized is that the d3 T namic quality 
which has so excited popular interest must be seen in its proper per- 
spective in relation to the general field of scientific knowledge. The 
prophecies as to future discoveries must not be permitted to obscure 
the fact that there are at key places throughout the field of knowledge 
firm anchor points around which it should be possible to construct an 
effective and adequate system of control. 

In this report it is possible for us to do little moie than record our 
own sense of the soundness of this statement. Those who must 
assume responsibility for political action should test for themselves the 
correctness of our conclusions. This testing will require an examina- 
tion of difficult and complicated technical facts, but we are confident 
that the process is one which other laymen with the appropriate help 
of experts can readily repeat. We are also confide] it that unless the 
effort is made it will be impossible to come to grips with the problem 
of devising political measures to prevent atomic warfare and to 
promote the beneficent use of atomic energy. 
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CHAPTER III 

Constructive Applications for Atomic Energy 

To “outlaw” atomic energy in all of its forms and enforce such a 
prohibition by an army of inspectors roaming the earth would over- 
whelm the capacity and the endurance of men, and provide no security. 
This conclusion has a further implication in a search for a security 
system. While suppression is not possible where we are dealing 
with the quest for knowledge, this thirst to know (that cannot be 
“policed” out of existence) can be used, affirmatively, in the design 
and building of an effective system of safeguards. 

Human history shows that any effort to confine the inquiring 
human mind, to seek to bar the spirit of inquiry, is doomed to failure. 
From such efforts comes subversion fraught with terrible consequences: 
Gestapo, inquisitions, wars. The development of atomic energy is 
one of a long, long line of discoveries that have their well springs in 
the urge of men to know more about themselves and their world. 
Like the jiu jutsu wrestler whose skill consists in making his opponent 
disable himself with his own thrusts, the designers of a system of 
safeguards for security should and can utilize for enforcement measures 
that driving force toward knowledge that is part of man’s very 
nature. 

If atomic energy had only one conceivable use — its horrible powers 
of mass destruction — then the incentive to- follow the course of com- 
plete prohibition and suppression might be very great. Indeed, it 
has been responsibly suggested that however attractive may be the 
potentialities for benefit from atomic energy, they are so powerfully 
outweighed by the malevolent that our course should be to bury the 
whole idea, to bury it deep, to forget it, and to make it illegal for 
anyone to carry on further inquiries or developments in this field. 

We have concluded that the beneficial possibilities — some of them 
are more than possibilities, for they are within close reach of actual- 
ity — in the use of atomic energy should be and can be made to aid in 
the development of a reasonably successful system of security, and 
the plan we recommend is in part predicated on that idea. 

That mankind can confidently look forward to such beneficial uses 
is a fact that offers a clue of not inconsiderable importance to the hind 
of security arrangements that can be made effective. 
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The difficulty of recruiting enforcement officers having only a nega- 
tive and policing function, one of prohibiting, de^eqting, and sup- 
pressing, is obvious. Such a job lacks an}' dynamic qualities. It 
does not appeal to the imagination. Its future opportunities are 
obviously circumscribed. It might draw the kind of man, let us say, 
who was attracted to prohibition squads in years past. Compare this 
type of personnel with those who could be expected to enter a system 
under which it is clear that the constructive possibilities of atomic 
energy may also be developed. Atomic energy then becomes a new 
and creative field in which men may take pride as participants, what- 
ever their particular role. They are in “on the great id floor” of a 
growing enterprise. Growth, opportunities, future fievelopment— 
these are the characteristics, let us say, of the field of air transport that 
have made it possible for the airlines to attract t, high grade and 
youthful personnel. 

The importance of this fact that atomic energy hm beneficial uses 
as well as destructive uses, in terms of the attraction of personnel in a 
security organization will, of course, depend upon th e f unctions given 
to that organization. If the security organization hm not only en- 
forcement but also development functions , then this consideration of 
beneficial possibilities becomes a most weighty one. %■ 

What are the beneficial possibilities? We have had the benefit of a 
thoughtful, unpublished report on the technical possibilities now ap- 
parent in this field. This report was prepared for the Secretary of 
War's Interim Committee on Atomic Energy by a pan -1 of scientists 
who worked with a large additional group of leading scientists in the 
field.* The conclusions there stated represent an appraisal of these 
possibilities, that is, in our opinion, challenging and at the same timo 
balanced and restrained. * 

In introducing its conclusions the report observes that “We are 
probably no more able to foresee the ultimate fruits ©f development 
than were Faraday's contemporaries to understand what would 
come of the discovery of electro-magnetic indue tioit” It gives a 
further sense of perspective in emphasizing that “The unique pre- 
occupation of the war years in the use of atomic ereigy for military 
weapons . . . has probably retarded our understanding of other 
applications.” We believe that this is equally true at present. 

The report discusses two “great fields” for benefi ial use, “the 
development of atomic energy as a controlled source ]hf power” and 
“the application of radiations and radioactivities to the growth of the 

*This panel included A. H. Compton, E. Fermi, E. O. Laurence, and J. K. 
Oppenheimer. Their report* was prepared in consultation with S. K. Allison, 
Zay Jeffries, C. C. Lauretsen, 1. 1. Rabi, C. A. Thomas, H. C. They, and with the 
further help of numerous specialists. 
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TSZmtJS physical world, which will iu turn open up 
new fields of human endeavor.” 

[ 19 ] 
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Sel“r;Lt„r test hopes °' « 

can be averted o^b^drawSg^por’theVTt ^ at ° miC Warfare 
good will, imagination, and inJmbtv fche best 3 "'“an resources of 
these resources cannot be tapped except bv teaches that 

One of the most serious danger, tn th ^ chaJ ty«* n 8 opportunities, 
national action is SntrS FT”? of effective inter- 
destructive aspects of atomic eneig^^bS^d^l^®^,^ 111 the 
Upon searching investigkion some nf ti i !, * * usefuI as P ects - 

But if the lessons o f w T/ J 16 latkr W P r °ve illusoiy. 
anything, we also know thatmanv “ J kd,I1 ° !o § raJ . Progress mean 
rialize. We believe that ol a 

aromjd these hopeful pmspXan sSLl 2d tl T 

out this report to make exnbVif +n„ VV " a ve tned through- 

safeguards and these opportunities 1 C ° m,eC b6UVeen a s ^ stem of 

thSepoTJ'tKftLTj^ni in “ ,e We PM ! °* th 

in the development ot atomic 

material basis for weaDons of u,,,. on • ks of Providing a 

with in detail in Ch™^ V ff S 8^^“' “ ** “ ** 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Elimination of International Rivalry 

It is clear that uranium and a powerful 

importance to nations seeking fact that rich sources of 

position in the field of atomic ene gy. ^ ^ the wor ld, as corn- 

such materials occur in a relative y c eti ti ve situation which 
pared, for example, with oil, cie in P internationa l relations, 

might easily produce intolerab > ^ engage in compe- 

turbing fact much in mmd. g from national competition 

What is true mrespect to the^g ^ phages of the develop- 

for uranium is similaily t S controlled reactor, a 

ment of atomic energy Take the case^t ^ agree . 

power pile, producing plutorn^ Assume^ ^ ^ of 

ment barrmg use of the P lut( ® f inspect ion, we have con- 

the pile for heat or power No J ainat the diversion of 

eluded, could *^5 oses of war . If nations may engage in this 

such materials to t P P , faith and international polic- 

dangerous Md, end only national g<K>d hibMm against the 

ing stand in the way, the stable for bombs 

use of such piles to produce fi surreptitious evasions. This 

would tend to stimu ate an e h fact that this potentially 

danger in the situation is attnbutohle to,th ^ ^ ^ 

hazardous activity is earned _o by of rivalry between 

It has become clear to us that^ ^ ^ intr insically dangerous 

nations were removed y 0 energv to an international orgam- 

phases of the development of atom g would be afforded 

Ltion responsible to a peoples, a of rivalry and the 

Imp— o°f H-ngVe — *225 

o— ymmoved.theprobiembecomes 

both hopeful and manageable. 
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safeguards removTtmm todividuaf U “‘ l “ ™' kab,e of 

"gkt to engage in 

energy which we believe will h* 115 res P ect to atomic 

dangerous because they are or could h^r y f ,gr ® ed to be intrinsically 
of atomic bombs. ttfo “ ade , ste Pf « the production 

intrinsically dangerous steps later i/cw^ regard 83 

thus classified as dangerous we rnnnl, , C pt f Those activities 
carried on not by coning ZZtZV™ ^ dangerous wh ™ 
tion whose obligation it is to act for all nation ^ te ? f «jK>aal organiza- 
opmion, be rendered sufficientlv less d * 4 rhe F can, in our 

measure of security. ngerous to provide an adequate 

We can illustrate the force nf f^ar. „ , . 

o««es. (a) Take the case of uranium 1° * tm 8i “P l ' ! 

m prospecting for and mining uranium f aE/ n:,t30n may engage 
to the proper, i e peaceful nan t k ’ su bject to inspection as 

Bu, a the STSLf : e J£X- Z p T7 ” * — HUM. 

ore is m the hands of an international agfncv mannST* A unnmm 
mg all nations, the problem of detection , d f> >' and represen t- 
stroke, reduced tremendously Indeed evasions ,s > a single 

reduced to quitemmMgeablepmporSiTae'LSTI;'"' 6 '! 111 ! 1 

edge about uranium ore deposits th™, Jiu , 1 existing knowl- 

would be true that nouhep^se oSof *?«H- F ° r “» il 

mum on but the mre /act <,/ their mini2Z r h ° 7 poS36ss “ r “- 

and national violation is an i 3 po ^ esst ‘^ <l! becomes illegal, 
purposes. The W opl“g d “ e ”' ^ warhke 
international agency is a "red light” Jjtf ? aDyoae L° ther ‘ban the 
to wait for evidence that the product of that™ moT . e; ^ 38 not necessary 
(b) Take another illustratfon intof ^ that mme is gcfing to be misused, 
of a plutonium pile. The product of that n ^ b ^ 1,t!lEfe and operation 
can be used for atomic weapons Thenrn f 13 * ma4erial that 
Piles. If all such piles are desitrr Jd Tt * “ & S ° “ 3eful for Power 

international agency then th ifutr nd operated exclusively by an 
any move in SLton bv ."Rr*” 1 Mch * F* “ 

the use he says he plan. t c “mlkZT’il * J '5 al ™*Pect to 

pie danger signal calling for action nf . d co, ' su tut(i a plain and sim- 

tss: r^z^TF~ wa 

aDd da ^ous a Z°Z e t 

we shall not digress from the preU°S SXXZtg** * * ^ 
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, . ,, alr security within manageable 

atomic energy would b ™f el hJfination of the hazards of rivalry be- 
proportions because o ^ ^ further advantage to vesting exclusively 
tween nations. But , ac ti v ities so hazardous to world 

out of the nature of the development 

may be confidently expec e seeking to safeguard the security 

tial that any international age J ic energy should be in the 

of the world against warlike uses b eld. If the inter- 

very forefront of techmca c ° m P® f or on l y negative and repres- 
national agency is simply a police act^ y g J rt period of time the 

sive functions, inevitably an J be ab l e to recognize new 

enforcement egoncy mil not lenow y the beginnings of 

elements of danger, new ends in view, 

a course of developmen Thc art 0 { atomic weapons is 

There is a striking example of t . f h possibilities in this 

in its infancy and we ar< such catastrophic weapons, 
field. Such ignorance, such ^^^g^^^^tion, through the prohi- 
is itself a source of danger, a hi our opimon not 

- bition of further study dangerous. Yet the develop- 

only be hard to effect, U ,, b e left to national rivalry. 

pknts for u 235 at 

A further exampie. T P ^ extrem0) an d use enormous 

Oak Ridge arc huge and Uy ^ will always be true. But 
amounts of power. Quite proba Y h ands lies the prevention 

. ^ and t0 exploit techmca 

^Weloave/therefore, cuu^ded^ut^hereiras^u 
and a very practical one w y international agency 

atomic energy ^pLj and enforcing safeguards 

that has also respo^ibihty for ^ ^ internationa l agency was 

against atomic wa ar ®- . itself (as, for example, in the design 

engaged in development activity surveying and exploration of 

and operation of power pde rsoime l would not have the power 

new sources of raw materials) its p deye i opme nts that would 

,of knowledge or ^Jtion to the people of the world 

make it a competent and uselul P conclus i 0 ns: (a) that only if 

We have therefore reached th ^ ^ takcn out of national 

™ ewd in 
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techmcians that this problem reaniis / • . , of scientlsts and 

sr** or 8upptessins ^ 
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CHAPTER V 

"Safe” and " Dangerous ” Activities 

It is true that the internationalization of activities intrinsically 

an h oTsXglrdt toveTriS an international agency a total 

arise so great as conceivably to make the prospect of effective inter 
Mtionalfzation itself beyond reafatiom Such an oveeaU grant of 
exclusive right to develop, operate, and utilize, conferre P 
international agency, would change MW of the 
nomic practices of this country, for example, and would change 

^S^reh'a^^nple^int^tott 0113 ' monopoly would be hard to live un ^' 

Its retricUve limitations would chafe, and might in tune cause senou 
IrrCor. to the security purposes that lay behmd U,e propoMl 
itself Many of the considerations of complexity, lrn ■ , 

engendering of suspicion, the encouragement of deceit that we found 
Sated against a system of safeguards based upon national opera- 
tiemand international inspection would to a lesser degree be repeated 

W such an all-out proposal for centralization. . , 

y This problem need not arise. For there are important areas m tli 

toXd ovXtralisation, and aid in providing healthy, expand, ng 
national and private developments in atomic energy. 

[ 25 ] 
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developments in the « tftte "f 

oTz: » °mus° r» r ;“'T mp¥; 10 thc dis « 

(>nn»Kl min . imum control and supervisicn, are physically in* 
capable of contributing to the making of atomic weapons. 7 

wore may be in order about our views on what constitute ‘Mon 

this distinction between the “safe” nnH n a ou *' se * t ^ a t 

Withoo, being comp.^X - S«dt £SS~ “ U 

in “l y f tlVit5 ' iS d “e cr< >' ls Which Olfete a solution either 

I. 1 he provision of raw materials, weapons . 

H. The production in suitable quality and quantity of the fission- 
ttt fni 6 materia s Plutonium and U 235, and 

egard the operation of reactors or separation plants which make the 

which will prove important in establishing the criteria for the =*7 ^ 
or danger of an operation is this- U 235 and nlni« , a ^ e ty 

tured; such denatured material £ ^ dm& - 

the making of atomic explosives, * 

ele^ S£SET ,OT ‘ te 

“7t“SolTr" b ““ “ fc 0 : 

renZ J£Zt2T£ ZZTIZ ZT r h ,“* 

unuseable by any methods we now know 'for effective “a to ° 

pZ U l <, “r P ? are “ k “ 10 rem ° ve th « denauran" InTsecond 
Place, the development of more ingenious methocs in the fi7d “f 
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wassar.'ssr . xszstztt 

‘twtr, 

C“^.t^ 

Tm 7S&2* ”!>“ ^ nowlnt d- 

SLta. This is . good «: dang”2o». 
material both denatured an msu provided the installations 

5 =S=SS^ssass 

ESSB“SH“=s^= 

V ' e ui d ,«”nt n Sr». regard as safe > “Active 

t « r^Srtftf^SE 

Si, : ^ oi “ fety ' the 

activities using such tracer materia s which use denatured 

St- SnU «£**£* »— - S 

and gamma ray sounms of unpand Mod 1 significa »t for 

those reactors in nc 'f“Lf ‘ n j combined the material from marry, no 
bomb production; even it one comD available. On the 

practical method of making weapons \ inevitably will be 

other hand, reactors of this un cannot be used 

designed to operate at so low a ^U£***«r of miU tary 

riio,“ aTbnd have the foiling im- 

portant applications: , 

. t Thpv mav be used to make radioactive materia s, and as such 
<“> Th ly b e a supplement, and a valuable supplement, to the 
mere dangerous reaetors. operating at hrgher power levels, 
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L“' can mal « useful radioactive materials 
from ‘ tn ” e *“ 1 *™ i ‘ fl ‘™ *° b « 

° b ) AS r a S r rCG 0f radiation > Primarily of neutron radiation such 
reactors are research tools for physics, for chemistry and 

applications ofth “Y’ “ be 0116 ° f the mosfc im Portant 

( \ rrx. ,.f a : . tiie release of atomic energy. 

■ he high intensity of radiation from such reactors will bring 
mav be oT ?eS 111 Chcmical (U ' d biological systems which 
understool PraCtlCal Va,U6 ’ 0QCtt th <* ha ™ b eeh 

(3) More marginal from the standpoint of safety, but nevertheless 

safe° r ThisTs tb 0tl ] ier ° f &n operation which we would regard as 
TT ooc Th V S 5 h f deveI opment of power from the fission of denatured 
U 2o5 and plutonium in high power-level react, rs Wl C 

^sszsisL srs r£ 
BSirS s'Sr ? ~s «■ r;: 

ls§pil§s= 

aSSfirifaSH 

every kilowatt generated in sSe 1ft, “tt^tf 
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- - u inevitably be an international monopoly, and about a half 
mig ht be required 

toSS Taje power plants will in that Process ^d^tron pro- 

reactors. production of these essential materials, 

S5t -ax o, — by which they 

■ Serous e«s are top wS‘ toguaris indent of 

“ Woh^vo Lumtood ^en« ^th» wS 

we wS aito time »ilify - d “^ S *" 

exploitation are the following. 

(4) Prospecting, mining, Mid refining of uranium, and, to a lesser . 

(5) the isotope 235 by any methods now known 

« >Hr “ d " 

(71 Research and development in atomic explosives. 

SSS535Sss5Kt»S5Ss 
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than impaired. Only a constant reexamination oi what is sure to be 
a rapidly changing technical situation will gi,e ,,s confidence^ 

Swn^wfflTott" 1 T d *,TT “' W is "**" been “rr»X 

is not qualified to mako^r ' W ° mUl " l “ t " J “ i of control that 

q aimed to make this reexamination can deerve confidence. 


SUMMARY 

sa^dt g ttTtZ 8 
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SECTION III 

Security Through International Cooperative Development 

INTRODUCTION 

In the preceding sections .of this report we have outlined the course 
of our thinking in an endeavor to find a solution to the problems thrust 
upon the nations of the world by the development of the atom c 
bomb— the problem of how to obtain security against atomic warfare 
and relief from the terrible fear which can do so much to engender the 

Ve As ^ rSrdTof ^ur thinking and discussions we have concluded that 
it would be unrealistic to place reliance on a simple agrmncnt amoiig 
nations to outlaw the use of atomic weapons in war. We have con- 
cluded that an attempt to give body to such a system of agreements 
through international inspection holds no promise of adequate security 
And so we have turned from mere policing and inspection by an 
international authority to a program of affirmative action, of ^ - 
sive development by such a body. This plan we believe holds hope 
for 6 the' solution of the problem of the atomic bomb. We are even 
sustained by the hope that it may contain seeds which will in tun 
pi into that cooperation between nations which may bring an end 

^TheTrogram wo propose will undoubtedly arouse skepticism when 
it fs first considered It did among us, but thought and discussion 

^ItmgnBeem too idealistic. It seems time we endeavor to bring 

S Tmlrse:r"t “ated, too much beyond human 
experience. All these terms apply with peculiar fitness to the atomic 

b °ln > considering the plan, as inevitable doubts arise as to its accep- 
tability, one should ask oneself “What are the alternatives? We have, 

flue! wo find, no tolerable answer. ^ i 

The following pages contain first a brief summary o e p < 
recommend and then an expansion going into some detail. _ 
Summary of Proposed Plan — The proposal contemplates an inter- 
national agency conducting all intrinsically dangerous operations m 
the niclear fieM, with individual nations and their citizens free to 
conduct, unde! license and a minimum of inspection, all non-danger- 
ous, or safe, operations. 
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asIuNO e rnmn! mIagenCy ****."* ^ ° f S6VemI <wch 

We shall refer to itT° At™* an “ ternatlonal corporation or authority, 
w e snail refer to it as Atomic Development Authority. It must have 

authority to own and lease property, and to cany of, mining manu- 

opefat“ns reS ’ ^ “ spectin ^ sellin g> ** other necessary 

This chapter is not an attempt to write a corporate charter for such 
an international agency. It is the aim, rather, to show that such a 
charter can be written in workable terms, and than the nature of the 
organization and its functions will have decisive consequences tv 
world security. We are satisfied that the differences between national 
and mternational operations can be exploited to make the proM m o 
atomic enerp manageable. This idea, we think, can becomes 
amihar as the fact that the differences between individual enterprise 

“bST enterPnS6 taP ° rt “ nt in the coX! 

If we are to do anything constructive in relation to atomic enerev 
it must inevitably be novel and immensely difficult. We think that 
the weeks that we have spent in analysis of the problem have made it 
appear somewhat less difficult and somewhat less novel, A suSessln 
such processes will be necessary, each building on the preceding 
analysis, before even the major ramifications of the problem can bf 
understood and the major questions partially answered. What is 

1 H POrtan c ^ 18 t0 describe tho ri S ht course of action in terms 
w^thwhae. P V “ M 10 8W tllat the tetl,OT “P'oration is 

The proposal contemplates an international agency with exclusive 

Zt tZ L° cond T a .“ Te 

neld This means all activities relating to raw mate^als the pah 

struction and operation of production "plants, 

research m explosives. The large field of non-dangerous cmd^kSteb 

wonki anger0, f r n Vltl0S W ° uld be left ® national lands Thesf 
wouWconsist of all activities in the field of research (except on 2 

plosives) and the construction and operation of Bon-daneerous 
power-produemg piles. National activities in these fields woSd be 
subject t° moderate controls by the international agency, Ixercised 
through licensing rules and regulations, collaboration on design and 

r 6 mte f atlonaI a S e ncy would also maintain insfe’etion 
acilities to assure that illicit operations were not occurring primarily 
m the exploitation of raw materials. It would be a iurthe/functiof 
of the Atomic Development Authority continually to reexamine the 
boundary between dangerous and non-dangerous activities For it 
mUSt b “ the fieU i, eubjet: to ls^aMe 
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division, the dividing line is not sharp and may shift from time to 
time in either direction. 

The development agency itself would bo truly international in 
character. Its staff would be recruited on an international basis. 

Its functions would be such as to attract a calibre of personnel com- 
parable to our own activities in raw materials during the war and our 
own primary production and experimental work. It would be set up 
as one of the subsidiary agencies of the United Nations, but it would 
have to be created by a convention or charter establishing its pol- 
icies, functions, and authority in comprehensive terms. 

Whatever tho formal organization, its integration with national 
structure would of course be one of tho major problems. Measures 
to assure the proper degree of accountability to the United Nations 
and to individual nations, measures to assure that individual nations 
would have ample opportunity to be informed of the agency’s activi- 
ties, measures to make the agency responsive to the changing needs of 
nations— all these would have to be worked out with extraordinary 
care and ingenuity. But certainly our experience with business and 
government institutions, national and international, would afford a 
wealth of guidance in the development of such measures. 

In the actual conduct of its operations the development organization 
would at all times bo governed by a dual purpose, the promotion of the 
beneficial use of atomic energy and the maintenance of security. We 
believe that much can be done in a convention or charter to make these 
purposes concrete and explicit, to draw the line between the dangerous 
and the non-dangerous, to establish the principles determining the 
location of stockpiles and plants so that a strategic balance may be 
maintained among nations, to establish fair and equitable financial 
policies so that the contributions of nations to, and their receipt of 
benefits from, the organization will bo justly apportioned. The most 
careful and ingenious definitions will bo required in order to accom- 
plish these purposes. 

In what follows we shall attempt to develop and expand tho fore- 
going statement of essentials. 

We can best visualize the Atomic Development Authority in terms 
of the answer to these concrete questions: 

(1) What will be tho functions of tho agency; what are the things 
that it will do? 

(2) What kind of organization is necessary to carry out these 
functions? 

(3) How will the organization be related to the United Nations 
and the individual nations that it will represent? 

(4) What policies will guide the agency in determining its 
manifold actions? 
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CHAPTER f 

Functions of Atomic Development Authority 

In the field of raw materials — The first purpose of the ageney will 
be to bring under its complete control world supplies of uranium and 
thorium. Wherever these materials aro found ia useful quantities 
the international agency must own them or control them under 
effective leasing arrangements. One of its principal tasks will be to 
conduct continuous surveys so that new deposits will be found and 
so that the agency will have the most complete knowledge of the world 
geology of these materials. It will be a further function of the agency 
constantly to explore new methods for recovering there materials from 
media in which they are found in small quantities. 

In this way there will be no lawful rivalry among nations for these 
vital raw materials. Through its surveys the agency will be better 
informed about their geology and extraction than any single nation 
could possibly be. It will be in a better position to discover whether 
and where illicit operations might occur than any Inspection force 
could possibly be. This is not to say that there is no risk of illicit 
operations; any plan, any system of safeguards, involves some risk. 
The question that must be answered in appraising the dangers is 
whether the risk is so large that it is better to makl no attempt at 
international control and abandon the world to national atomic 
armament. 

As we have pointed out earlier, if the Atomic Development Authority 
is the only agency which may lawfully operate in th<> raw materials 
field, then any visible operation by others will constitute a danger 
signal. This situation contrasts vividly with the conditions that would 
exist if nations agreed to conduct mining operations solely for proper 
purposes; for surreptitious abuse of such an agreement would be 
very difficult to detect. It is far easier to discover an operation that 
should not be going on at all than to determine whether a lawful 
operation is being conducted in an unlawful manner. 

For the purpose of its surveys, the international agency would 
require access to various nations for its geologists and npmng engineers. 
But the known geology of the critical materials is such that it may be 
possible to limit the degree of access from the start. And, as explora- 
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tions proceed and various areas are eliminated it may be hoped that 
the need, for access would narrow, rather than expand, but at all times 
the right of access to any region for re-survey in the light of new 
knowledge would be necessary. 

All the actual mining operations for uranium and thorium would 
be conducted by the Authority. It would own and operate the re- 
fineries for the reduction of the ores to the metal or salt. It would 
own the stockpiles of these materials and it would sell the by-prod- 
ucts, such as vanadium and radium. It would also provide the neces- 
sary supplies of uranium and thorium for the present limited com- 
mercial uses. All these sales would presumably go through normal 
commercial channels. 

In the field of raw materials as in other activities of the Authority , 
extremely difficult policy questions, with the most serious social, 
economic, and political implications, will arise. How shall nations 
and individuals bo compensated for reserves taken over by the 
Authority? As between several possible mines in different areas, 
which shall be operated when it is clear that the output of all is not 
presently required? How can a strategic balance bo maintained 
between nations so that stockpiles of fissionable materials will not 
become unduly large in one nation and small in another? We do 
not suggest that these questions are simple but we believe that prac- 
tical answers can be found. An attempt to suggest an approach to 
such answers' is made later where the general question of policies of 
the Authority is discussed. 

Production Plants — The second major function of the Authority 
would bo the construction and operation of useful types of atomic 
reactors and separation plants. This means that operations, like 
those at Hanford and Oak Ridge and their extensions and improve- 
ments, would be owned and conducted by the Authority. Reactors 
for producing denatured plutonium will be large installations and by 
the nature of the process they will yield large amounts of energy as a 
byproduct. As the technology of power development by this method 
expands, ways will be found for utilizing this power both as heat and 
as electricity. The existing plants are not designed to operate at a 
sufficiently high temperature for the energy to bo used for the gener- 
ation of electrical power. One of the first research and development 
problems of the Authority would bo to develop designs of reactors 
such that the energy released would bo in form usable for the gener- 
ation of electric power. 

These production plants aro intrinsically dangerous operations. 
Indeed they may be regarded as the most dangerous, for it is through 
such operations that materials can be produced which are suitable 
for atomic explosives. 
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In addition to questions similar to these mentioned in the case of 
raw materials, many new ones suggest themselves in relation to such 
production plants. What measures can be taken to assure the mini- 
mum degree of danger in design of plants and output? What measures 
can be taken to assure the minimum danger of diversion? What 
measures can be taken to assure location of plants that both will 
permit the disposition of byproduct power and heat in areas where 
they are most needed and at the same time will maintain a strategic 
balance between nations so that none may be inspired with fear 
lest the existence of plants in another would give that nation an 
advantage if it suddenly developed aggressive intent ions? How wull 
the vast amounts of byproduct power be disposed of by an inter- 
national agency operating geographically within a national economy? 
Like the questions previously stated, these are not easy to answer. 
But here again we think that answers can be found and we venture 
later to suggest a way of going about the process of formulating 
answers. 

Research Activities — We have already referred to the research that 
the Authority will conduct to extend the field of knowledge in relation 
to recoverable raw materials. We have referred to research in power 
development. There will be many other forms of research in which 
the Authority will have to engage, relating to simplifying reactors 
and the like. 

Here we desire to emphasize that the field of research in its broadest 
sense is the field in which the greatest opportunities present them- 
selves for national and private activities. For research in relation 
to the application of discoveries relating to atomic energy is a great 
area of work which in the context of the general plan of safeguards 
herein proposed is non-dangerous. For the reasons already indicated 
the Authority itself will have to engage in a wide variety of research 
activities. For example, one of the important ttmfgs that the Au- 
thority will have to do is research in atomic explosives. We are by 
no means sure that important new discoveries in this field do not lie 
ahead. Possibly the study of atomic explosives m xy yield byproducts 
useful in peaceful activities. But this will not be the main purpose 
of the Authority's research. Only by preserving its position as the 
best informed agency will the Authority be able to tell where the line 
between the intrinsically dangerous and the non-dangerous should be 
drawn. If it turns out at some time in the future, §s a result of new 
discoveries, that other materials lend themselves to dangerous atomic 
developments, it is important that the Authority should be the first 
to know. At that time measures wnuld have to be taken to extend 
the boundaries of safeguards. 
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But, as wo have said, it seems highly desirable that while conduct- 
ing its own necessary research the Authority must not discourage but 
rather must give vigorous encouragement to research in national or 
private hands. The universities and public technical agencies, in- 
dustrial enterprises, research institutes, all will have a direct interest 
in participating in these activities. A good example of the oppor- 
tunities in this direction is afforded by considering tho situation with 
respect to radioactive isotopes. It will be possible for the Authority 
to produce these isotopes in primary production plants. The chem- 
ical separation and purification of them, however, is an involved 
industrial process, but involves no throat to security; states or private 
organizations should be encouraged to go into those activities. But for 
many purposes it will also be possible to produce theso isotopes in 
small non-dangerous reactors that can be safely operated by nations 
or private institutions. In the interest of avoiding overexpansion of 
tho international Authority, we think a deliberate effort should be 
made to encourage the production of isotopes in national hands. 

It would bo premature, of course, to seek now to draw any hard 
and fast lino between the functions that the Authority should have in 
producing these isotopes and the functions which ought to be left to 
nations and their citizens. But it is important to be aware at all 
times of tho necessity for taking advantage of the opportunity for 
promoting decentralized and diversified national developments and of 
avoiding unnecessary concentration of functions in the Authority. 

The field of research is an area in which the keenest awareness of this 
problem will bo essential when the time comes to draft a charter and 
when thereafter the time comes for establishing the detailed admin- 
istrative policies of the Authority. 

Up to now we have been dealing with the exclusive proprietary 
functions of the Atomic Development Authority. Except as to the 
discussion just concluded wo have been describing the things it must 
do wholly withdrawm from national hands. We turn now to a dis- 
cussion of functions more regulatory than proprietary in character. 
These are the functions through which the agency will maintain 
moderate controls over the activities that will be conducted by nations 
. op private agencies. For convenience w r e shall refer to these activities 
as “licensing” functions though we think that various devices besides 
licensing may in fact be developed to do the job. 

Licensing Activities — The uranium and thorium which the Author- 
ity mines and tho fissionable materials which it produces will remain 
the property of the Authority. By such ownership the Authority 
could determine the conditions under which these dangerous materials 
might be used. Through the lease of such denatured materials to 
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those desiring to build and operate reactors of various non-dangerous 
kinds, the personnel of the Authority could have access to the estab- 
lishment in which such material is used. Moreover, through its 
own research and development activities and through establishing 
cooperative relationships with research and development laboratories 
in this field throughout the world, the Authority would be in a posi- 
tion to determine intelligently safe and unsafe designs of reactors 
for which it might lease its fissionable materials. 

In the following paragraphs we shall refer to ihree of the general 
types of activities of great importance in the field of atomic energy 
which, as already indicated, are or can be made sufficiently safe to be 
carried on by nations under suitable arrangements with the proposed 
Authority. These types of activity, as we have pointed out earlier, 
open up a broad field for national and private exploitation of the use- 
ful applications of atomic energy. In particular, they will permit 
broad scope for research and development in this field by nations and 
private groups within such nations. 

One of the first licensing activities of the Authority might be in the 
field of research reactors for which it would furnish on lease denatured 
plutonium or U 235. In carrying on such operations, presumably 
those desiring to build such research reactors would submit their 
designs to the Authority both for approval and for advice as to im- 
provements, and would obtain a license to build such a reactor and 
lease of the denatured fissionable material needed 'or it. There would 
be a minimum of danger involved in allowing the construction and 
operation of research reactors not exceeding a prescribed power level. 

As we have seen, the amounts of fissionable mate rial which might be 
produced through their use would be so small tha ; for any individual 
unit, or even for units in one country which might number a dozen or 
more, there would be no real danger in terms of producing material 
sufficient for use in atomic explosives. Presumably the Authority 
from time to time would send its research personnel, in the dual role 
of research workers and inspectors, to the laboratories in which these 
reactors were used, but a minimal inspection would be needed. More- 
over, such research reactors would fulfill to a large extent the urgent 
requirements for further intensive scientific research in this field. 
Presumably licenses and leases of material would be arranged between 
the Authority and individual nations so that the Authority would not 
be dealing directly with private groups within nations. 

The Authority would also license and lease in the same manner as 
described for research reactors the construction and operation of 
reactors for making radioactive materials. There may well be, as 
above, a field for the national or private production of 
such radioactive materials which will require a pile to produce mate- 
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rials for industrial and other peaceful uses. _ Tho fissionable materials 
leased by the Authority would always be in the form of denatured 

plutonium or U 235. , ' . ... 

Within the next few years, the Authority should also bo m a position 
to license tho construction and operation of power piles and to furnish 
on leaso denatured plutonium or U 235. The design of such piles 
’ would have to be carefully reviewed, and the construction perhaps 
should be inspected by the Authority, to insure that the pile was not 
readily convertible to a dangerous form. For example, there should 
be no provision within such piles for tho introduction of uranium or 
thorium. Iron or lead might be required as structural materials and 
if these wero made non-removable, there would be a large factor of 
safety against abuso. Such power reactors -would “burn” the activo 
materials and require replenishing from time to time. The fissionable 
materials for such power reactors would be derived from the operation 
of the production plants of the Authority. There is no prospect that 
for several years such power reactors as described hero could be 
licensed for the reason that there would not be enough fissionable 
materials produced in the plants of the Authority. Thus there is a 
reasonable period, during which research and development may proceed 
both in the laboratories of tho Authority and in national and private 
groups throughout the world, as a result of which much more will bo 
known as to the safe and unsafe features of design prior to the time 

when decisions will be required. _ . 

The questions of policy that arise in relation to the licensing activi- 
ties of the Authority will likewise require the utmost in ingenuity and 
resourcefulness for their solution. How shall control be exercised 
lightly enough to assure tho free play of national and private enter- 
prise without risk to security? How shall facilities and materials 
available for national and private exploitation bo allocated and at 
what cost? How may safe activities, assigned to national hands, be 
withdrawn if new' discoveries show them to be dangerous? Again, 
we” do not minimize tho difficulties. Wo say only that we believe 
them to bo of manageable proportions, and that techniques can bo 

devised to facilitate solutions. , 

Inspection Activities - Throughout this report wo have recorded 
our conviction that international agreements to foreswear the mili- 
tary use of atomic weapons cannot bo enforced solely by a system ol 
inspection— that they cannot bo enforced in a system which leaves 
the development of essentially dangerous activities in the held o 
atomic energy in national hands and subject to national rivalry , and, 
to insure against diversion of these activities to aggressive ends, 
relies upon supervision by an agency which has no other function. 
But inspection in a wide variety of forms has its proper place in the 
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operations of the Atomic Development Authority- -it has a proper 
and essential place. Sometimes it may take a form scarcely recog- 
nizable as inspection, but that may be regarded as t>ne of the virtues 
of the proposal. 

It may at the outset be useful to recall some of ike factors which 
lead us to believe that as a function of the Atomic Development 
Authority inspection can be effective. We do not by this wish to 
suggest that the necessary inspection functions ab trivial or that 
they can be carried out without inventiveness and effort. We do 
believe that the proposals of this report create a framework within 
which such inventiveness and such effort can be effective. 

In the inspection of declared and legal activities- to be sure that 
they are really legal— it is of the greatest advantage t|at the operations 
can themselves be so conducted as to make this inspection and control 
easy. The Atomic Development Authority will hale the double re- 
sponsibility of technically effective development, aiid of safety. It 
would be in a position to insure that in the plan of operations, in the 
physical layout, in the system of audits, and in the ohoiee of develop- 
ments, full weight and full consideration can be given to the ease of 
detecting and avoiding diversion and evasion. Thqs, the Authority 
may conceivably find it unwise to exploit certain types of deposits 
because of the difficulties they present to adequate auditing. The 
Authority may have reason to decide on one or another method of the 
separation of isotopes because it lends itself more readily to control. 

In the location of its operations, it will be in a position to take into 
account political and sociological factors which might make control 
difficult, or to allow such considerations to influence its choice of 
operating personnel and procedures. We attach great weight to the 
importance of unifying at the planning stage the requirements of de- 
velopment and control. We also attach great weight to the far- 
reaching inseparability of the two functions in the personnel of the 
development authority. 

As we have pointed out repeatedly, the Authority will be aided in 
the detection of illegal operations by the fact that it is not tho motive 
but the operation which is illegal. Any national or private effort to 
mine uranium will be illegal ; any such stockpiling of thorium will be 
illegal; the building of any primary reactor or separation plant will be 
illegal. This circumstance is of very great importance for the follow- 
ing reason: It is true that a thoroughgoing inspection of all phases of 
the industry of a nation will in general be an unbearable burden; it is 
true that a calculated attempt at evasion may, by camouflage or by 
geographical location, make the specific detection of an illegal opera- 
tion very much more difficult. But the total effort needed to carry 
through from the mine to the bomb, a surreptitipus program of 
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atomic armament on a scale sufficient to make it a threat or to make 
it a temptation to evasion, is so vast, and the number of separate 
difficult undertakings so great, and tho special character of many of 
these undertakings so hard to conceal, that tho fact of this effort 
should be impossible to hide. The fact that it is the existence of the 
effort rather than a specific purpose or motive or plan which consti- 
tutes an evasion and an unmistakable danger signal is to our minds 
one of the great advantages of the proposals we have outlined. 

We have frequently emphasized the related difficulties of providing 
in an inspection agency personnel with the qualifications necessary 
for that work, and with enlightened and constantly improving under- 
standing of the technical realities. We believe that these problems 
can be solved in an Atomic Development Authority to which is 
entrusted the technical exploration of the field, and in which inspection 
activities will be carried out in part by the very personnel responsible 
for the new developments and in part by the men of the same organi- 
zation, who have access to, and who have an interest in, the research 
and development activities of the Authority. We do not wish to 
overemphasize the advantages that may arise from the free association 
of the Authority’s scientists and experts with those engaged in private 
or national undertakings, but we believe that if a serious effort is made 
to cultivate this association it will greatly reduce the chance of evasive 
national or private action, or of the existence, unknown to tho Author- 
ity, of technical developments which might constitute a potential 
danger. As an example of an association which would on technical 
grounds be most appropriate for the Authority, we may cite the prob- 
lem of power. The Authority will be engaged in the production of 
power. It will be engaged in licensing power plants of non-dangerous 
typo for private or national operation. It should take advantage of 
these associations to be informed about the power requirements which 
play so large a part in the operation of separation plants. 

It will be seen that we do not contemplate any systematic or large- 
scale inspection activities for the Authority except those directed to 
the control of raw materials. It is our hope — and we believe it a 
valid hope — that when the Authority is in full operation it will, 
through the, application of ingenuity to the problem, have obtained 
a sufficiently complete control over raw materials and the fissionable 
products so that no elaborate and formal inspection procedures will 
be needed to supplement it. It is clear that final decision on this 
matter must take into account the events of the transition period 
from our present condition to that of the full operation of the Author- 
ity. It is also clear that the more rapidly the initial steps leading to 
the Authority’s control of raw materials are taken, the greater the 
chance of the elimination of the more burdensome forms of inspection. 
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The geological survey, while in a sense inspection, will be focussed 
on a world-wide search and survey for the discovery of the essential 
raw materials. In the conduct of research and development, and 
through the location of the Authority’s laboratories in various parts 
of the world, the Authority should become cognizant of a wide range 
of research and development activities in various countries. There- 
fore, the purpose of inspection would be served in that personnel of 
the Authority should be currently and intelligently informed regard- 
ing national and private research and development activities in this 
field. 

In operating mines, refineries, and primary production plants in 
various countries, the personnel of the Authority frill likewise ac- 
quire insight regarding the activities and trends in vkrious countries. 
In its licensing activities the Authority will maintain contact with 
the research and development laboratories authorized to use reactors. 
Exchange of personnel, visits, and even formal inspection, may all 
be involved. 

In licensing power reactors which are somewhat less safe than 
research reactors, the Authority would send its rep resen tatives to 
inspect or visit these plants at frequent intervals. Such personnel 
would presumably be trained in the development or engineering 
branches of the Authority and their primary purpose might well be 
to furnish engineering services and advice to the operators. The 
inspection that would actually result would be far more effective than 
any direct attempt to inspect. 

Under the relations described between the Authority and national 
or private groups using denatured fissionable material, the inspectors 
would have a right of access deriving from the terras of the license 
and lease. Furthermore, if the Authority conducted the operations 
described, it would have within its organization a unique knowledge 
of the whold field of atomic energy and the changes in that field, 
which are almost certain to be rapid if it is developed in a healthy 
manner. To the extent inspection was required it could be done by 
competent engineers or scientists w r ho w T ould be far more knowl- 
edgeable than those inspected and who could furnish useful aid and 
advice at the same time. 

In the course of its activities, the Authority might Require informa- 
tion which would cause it to suspect evasions or violations in places to 
which it did not have the right of access for geological survey or for 
inspection of installations using leased material. Sorhe means would 
have to be provided so that the Authority by making out a prim a facie 
case would be granted access to the suspected plant or laboratory. 
This might be arranged through the presentation of such a request to 
some international body such as the International Court. If the Court 
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were satisfied with the adequacy of the reasons presented by the 
Authority, it might then request the nation in which the suspected 
activities were located to grant access to representatives of the Au- 
thority. This seems to us one of the possible means of approach to tho 
limited problem of detection of evasions that would be present even 
under tho Atomic Development proposal. The procedure seems suffi- 
ciently limited in its effect upon national sovereignty to be practical. 

We recognize that the idea raises a host of questions that would have 
to be answered before the feasibility and effectiveness of the device 
could be established hut we think it worthy of this further exploration. 
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CHAPTER II 

Organization and Policies of Atomic Development Authority 

In the light of the scientific and technological facts and of broad 
human and political factors, we have undertaken, up to this point, to 
describe the kind of functions that an Atomic Development Authority 
would have to be given in order to be effective. In considering the 
problems of organizational structure and detailed policies for such an 
authority it is also clear that the facts concerning atomic energy are 
decidedly pertinent. But as to these problems, there is much relevant 
experience in the general field of international organization. Obvi- 
ously the systematic approach necessary for a solution of these 
problems must draw heavily on that experience. 

But there is an important question of timing. It would be pro- 
mature now to seek definitive answers to many of the questions as to 
organization and policy. For in order to have validity the answers 
will have to be the product of international discussion and deliberation 
rather than any unilateral statement of a detailed plan. 

In considering the type of organizational problem involved in set- 
ting up an Atomic Development Authority under the United Nations, 
it should be readily possible to find helpful analogies in other inter- 
national operations, public and private, and even in national activi- 
ties. In the course of our discussions numerous qv cations concerning 
these matters have naturally occurred to us as they would to anyone 
studying the international issues created by atomic energy. It has 
been necessary to reflect intensively on the possib e answers to such 
questions as a means of testing the soundness of our main conclusions. 
We present here some of the results of our own discussion and reflec- 
tion, not in the form of a systematic statement but rather for the 
purpose of illustrating the types of questions that arise and possible 
answers which occurred to this group. 

One of the key problems of course will be the question of personnel. 
It will be of the essence to recruit that personnel on a truly inter- 
national basis, giving much weight to geographical and national 
distribution. It does not seem to us an unreasonable hope that the 
organization would attract personnel of high quality. For the field 
of knowledge is one in which the prospects for future development 
have become an absorbing interest of the entire world. Certainly 
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there is a far better chance that the Authority would attract personnel 
of a high calibre than that any purely policing organization would 
do so. At any rate, it is clear that the success of the organization 
would depend upon the quality of the administrators, geologists, 
mining experts, engineers, physicists, chemists, and other personnel, 
and every possible effort must be made to establish the kind of organi- 
zation that will attract them. 

It is not alone necessary for the organization to be thoroughly in- 
formed in the field of atomic energy. It will also be necessary for the 
nations of the world to be thoroughly informed at all times about the 
operations of the Authority. There are many ways of assuring this 
necessary degree of accountability on the part of the Authority to 
the nations and peoples whose instrument it will be. Some integral 
organ of the United Nations, perhaps the Security Council itself, will 
need to serve as the overseeing body for the Authority. But it 
could do so in ways generally comparable to those employed by con- 
gressional appropriations and investigating committees and the Bureau 
of the Budget in relation to governmental institutions in the United 
States. Detailed measures would have to be worked out to assure 
the proper connection between such an overseeing or “accountability 
body and the Atomic Development Authority itself. Ways will also 
have to be worked out to assure that individual nations may maintain 
enough direct contact with the organization to give them a sense of 
intimate relations with it. This need will be served in part by the 
fact that the staff of the organization will be recruited from various 
nationalities. The operations of the Authority in its licensing activi- 
ties, where it will be dealing directly with individual states, will also 
be one of the ways in which this objective is accomplished. For in 
this field there will bo constant collaboration between the Authority 
and individual states in working out the detailed scientific, technologi- 
cal, and political problems which will, cluster around the Authority’s 
licensing activities. None of these matters appears to present 
insuperable difficulties. 

The foregoing is intended merely as a statement of the possibilities 
for actually creating an organization that will have sound relations 
with the United Nations and with individual states. These possibili- 
ties must bo made the subject of further exploration as intensive as 
that which we have directed to the scientific and technological facts 
concerning atomic energy itself. 

Until qualified men set themselves the task of actually writing a 
charter, chapter by chapter, anything said about policies must be 
merely by way of preface. The actual statement of policy, like the 
form of organization, will have to grow out of tho international dis- 
cussions and deliberations. 
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The fundamentals governing the Atomic Development Authority 
must of course be those which have been so well stated in the resolu- 
tion of January 18, 1946 setting up the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission, that is, the strengthening of security aj d the promotion 
of the beneficial use of atomic energy. In our report we have adopted 
as the first principle in the accomplishment of these fundamental ob- 
jectives the proposition that intrinsically dangerous activities in the 
field must not be left open to national rivalry but must be placed in 
truly international hands. To establish the boundaries between in- 
ternational and national action, we have grasped the fortunate cir- 
cumstance that a dividing line can be drawn between dangerous and 
non-dangerous activities. We have emphasized that not the least in 
the fortunate circumstances that we have observed is the fact that the 
field of non-dangerous activities is so challenging that it provides an 
opportunity to avoid such centralization of authority as might make 
the price of security seem too high. In this connection it is important 
that a purposeful effort should be made to keep as broad and diversi- 
fied as possible the field of activities which is left in national and private 
hands. Every effort must be made to avoid centralizing exclusively 
in the Authority any more activities than are essentia 1 for purposes of 
security. 

These are the kind of basic considerations which we assume the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission would seek to make 
explicit in its recommendations for the charter of an A tomic Develop- 
ment Authority. Many others can be added to the fijbt. We mention 
some now which are typical and illustrative and which are drawn 
from the kind of questions which have arisen in our * wn discussions. 

We would expect that the charter itself should, so fir as practicable, 
define the areas that are clearly dangerous, in which there must be an 
exclusive international operation, and the areas which now seem 
clearly non-dangerous, in which there may be national and private 
operations. One of the most difficult problems will be the creation 
of charter provisions and administrative machinary governing the 
manner in which the line will be drawn between saf rty and danger 
near the middle of the spectrum of activities There the division 
becomes less sharp. Another difficult problem will be to provide the 
means to redefine as either “dangerous” or “safe” when new knowl- 
edge shifts the line. In these matters close questions will arise, of 
course, as to the issues which must be referred for approval to the 
individual nations, the issues which need only be referred to some 
organ of the United Nations, like the Security Council, and the issues 
which can be determined by administrative action of the Atomic 
Development Authority itself. 
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In strengthening security, one of tho primary considerations will 
relate to the geographical location of tho operations of tho Authority 
and its property. For it can never be forgotten that it is a primary 
purpose of the Atomic Development Authority to guard against the 
danger that our hopes for peace may fail, and that adventures of 
aggression may again be attempted. It will probably be necessary to 
write into tho charter itself a systematic plan governing tho location 
of the operations and property of tho Authority so that a strategic 
balance may be maintained among nations. In this way, protection 
will be afforded against such eventualities as tho complete or partial 
collapse of the United Nations or tho Atomic Development Authority, 
protection will be afforded against the eventuality of sudden seizure 
by any one nation of the stockpiles, reduction, refining, and separa- 
tion plants, and reactors of all types belonging to the Authority. 

This will have to.be quite a different situation from tho one that 
now prevails. At present with Hanford, Oak Ridge, and Los Alamos 
situated in the United States, other nations can find no security against 
atomic warfare except the security that resides in our own peaceful 
purposes or the attempt at security that is seen in developing secret 
atomic enterprises of their own. Other nations which, according to 
their own outlook, may fear us, can develop a greater sense of security 
only as tho Atomic Development Authority locates similar dangerous 
operations within their borders. Once such operations and facilities 
have been established by tho Atomic Development Authority and 
are being operated by that agency within other nations as well as 
within our own, a balanco will have been established. It is not 
thought that tho Atomic Development Authority could protect its 
plants by military force from the overwhelming power of tho nation 
in which they are situated. Some United Nations military guard 
may be desirable. But at most, it could be little more than a token. 
The real protection will lie in the fact that if any nation seizes the 
plants or tho stockpiles that are situated in its territory, other nations 
will have similar facilities and materials situated within their own 
borders so that the act of seizure need not place them at a disadvantage. 

Various auxiliary devices, in addition to a strategic geographic 
division of plants and facilities and stockpiles, will also bo necessary. 
Some of these have already been referred to. The design of primary 
production plants should mako them as little dangerous as possible. 
The stockpiles of materials suitable for the production of bombs should 
be kept as small as possible consistent with sensible economics and 
engineering. So far as practicable, stocks should be denatured or 
kept in low concentrations unsuitable for the production of bombs. 

In other words, the design and operating procedures should definitely 
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prevent the accumulation of substantial amounts of material quickly 
convertible into important quantities of explosives. 

All these matters must be the subject of the most careful considera- 
tion in the writing of the charter itself. 

With appropriate world -wide distribution of stockpiles and facil- 
ities; with design rendered as little dangerous as possible; with 
stockpiles of dangerous materials kept at the lowest level consistent 
with good economics and engineering; there will be no need for a 
sense of insecurity on the part of any of the major powers. Seizures 
will afford no immediate tactical advantage. Taey would in fact 
be an instantaneous dramatic danger signal, and they would permit, 
under the conditions stated, a substantial period of time for other 
nations to take all possible measures of defense. For it should be 
borne in mind that even if facilities are seized, a year or more would 
be required after seizure before atomic weapons could be produced 
in quantities sufficient to have an important influence on the outcome 
of war. Considering the psychological factors in pul lie opinion, the 
fixing of danger signals that are clear, simple, and vivid seems to us 
of utmost importance. 

There are other basic problems of only slightly less difficulty which 
will also need to be dealt with in the international deliberations. 
These have to do with such matters as compensation to nations and 
private agencies for the raw materials which the Authority would 
take over, they have to do with the problem of initial financing, they 
have to do with allocations and distribution of the materials and the 
facilities which the Authority will license or sell to individual nations 
and, through them, to their citizens. One of the difficult probjems 
in this respect will be the question of priority in establishing non- 
dangerous power plants within various nations and the relation 
between these licensed activities and the power-producing activities 
of the Authority itself. A special word needs to he said on this 
subject. 

The needs of nations for new power resources vary not only with 
industrial conditions, but also with their proximity to water power, 
coal, and petroleum. As we have emphasized before, the power sup- 
ply from fissionable materials is of two entirely distinct kinds. Power 
will be produced in the very process of operating the production 
plants which make fissionable materials. These plants are of the 
dangerous kind which must be owned and operated by the Authority. 
The decisive consideration in determining the location of such plants 
will have to be strategic; otherwise the physical balance between na- 
tions will be impaired. In other words, the distribution of these 
plants throughout the world will have to be based primarily on se- 
curity considerations. But there will still be ample room for an in- 
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dividual nation, once it is decided that such a plant can be located 
within its borders, to determine where the plant shall be situated in 
relation to its own economic and social needs. It also appears fair 
to assume that the charter could provide specifically for the Authority 
to turn the power over to the nation or its designee at the bus bar of 
the power plant, thus leaving it to each individual state to determine 
policy in relation to transmission, distribution, and use, or the Author- 
ity-might deliver steam to the individual state, leaving all electrical 
operation in national or private hands as determined by the policies 
of the particular nation. Problems of price will be difficult, but hero 
again it should be possible to state basic policies in the charter which 
will give reasonable assurance of fairness in the fixing of cost. 

The problem of power producing piles should be somewhat less 
difficult in the case of the non-dangerous plants. In these, fissionable 
materials will be denatured. The charter should be able to provide 
for their allocation of this type of plant in accordance with more con- 
ventional economic standards. It might be possible to provide that 
they should be located on the basis of competitive bids among inter- 
ested nations. On such, a basis, countries with ample power resources 
in water, coal, or oil would limit their bids to those warranted by the 
costs of alternative sources. Those countries having few or expensive 
ordinary sources of power might bid higher, but below the cost of 
other alternatives. In this way the maximum usefulness of fissionable 
materials with the greatest conservation of other sources of power 
would bo secured. 

Many other questions of the same order as those we have discussed 
can readily be imagined. These are enough to illustrate the nature 
of the problem. 
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SECTION IV 

The Transition for International Control 

When fully in operation, the plan described in the previous section 
would, in our opinion, provide a great measuro of security against 
surprise attack by atomic weapons. But it will take a considerable 
time before the plan can be adopted, and once the nations of the world 
have adopted it, a still further time will be required to put the plan 
into operation. It is essential to consider what’ will be the condition 
of affairs during the necessary period of transition. 

In particular we must take note of the nature of the commitment 
already made for international action in order to determine whether 
the proposal satisfies the conditions attached to that commitment. 
In the pronouncements which the United States has made and spon- 
sored in concert with other nations, the commitment for action has 
always been coupled with the requirement that the process of moving 
toward the goal of complete international collaboration must be 
accompanied at each stage by appropriate safeguards. It is the pur- 
pose of this section to describe the extent to which the suggested plan 
will satisfy this requirement. 

The period of transition may be broken down into two sub-periods. 
In the first there will be no Atomic Development Authority. There 
will be discussions in the Atomic Energy Commission of the United 
Nations Organization, and as a result of these discussions, proposals 
will be referred to the United Nations Council and Assembly and to 
the several nations for further discussion and acceptance. From 
this process, there will result a charter that has been ratified by the 
various nations. It is at this stage that the Atomic Development 
Authority will come into being. All of this will inevitably require 
time. In the second period, when an Atomic Development Authority 
is created by the ratification by the several nations of the charter 
which establishes it, it will have an immense task before it, involving 
many different fields and many different activities. It would, of 
course, be possible to leave the ordering and sequence of these activi- 
ties, or rather of undertaking them, to the discretion of the Authority. 
It seems far more likely that provisions governing the sequence of 
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steps by which the Authority will come into full operation will be 
provided in the charter. 

Two different kinds of consideration will be involved in setting up 
the steps of discussion and operation. On the one hand there are, 
as we shall see, certain indispensable requirements for the adoption 
and the success of the plan itself , which require that Certain steps be 
taken before others can be effective. On the other hand, there is 
a wide range of schedules all equally compatible \vith the operability 
of the plan and affecting primarily its acceptability to the several 
nations. We shall be concerned in this section with outlining the 
requirements of the plan as to schedule, and pointing out what other 
elements are not fixed by the plan itself and in the fixing of which 
quite new considerations are essential. In other words, we shall 
attempt to describe those steps which must be undertaken in a par- 
ticular order if the plan is to become effective at all. We shall also 
indicate other steps which are a necessary part of bringing the plan 
into operation, but as to which there is some freedom of choice in 
determining their sequence. The sequence of the fust set of steps 
is fixed by the plan itself; the sequence of the second set is a matter 
that will have to be fixed by the negotiation between the nations. 

The Position of the U. S. During the Transition 

In order to have meaning, the examination of the transition period 
must take account of the present position of the United States 
in the field of atomic energy, and that position must be compared 
with the one that this country would occupy during the period when 
the plan for international action is being adopted and executed. 
Today's position must also be compared with the conditions that will 
prevail when the plan has finally been brought into full operation. 
We must also consider what our position would be some years hence 
if we were forced to abandon our present commitment for interna- 
tional action and pursue instead a purely national treatment of the 
problem. 

Today the United States has a monopoly in atomic weapons. We 
have strategic stockpiles; we have extensive facilit.es; ibr making the 
ingredients of atomic bombs and for making the bombs themselves; 
we have a large group of people skilled in the many arts which have 
gone into this project; we have experience and knowfhow obtainable 
only in the actual practice of making atomic weapons; we have 
considerable resources of raw material; and we have a broad theoret- 
ical knowledge of the field which may appear inadequate in future 
years, but which enables us to evaluate not only the performance of 
the past but also what the future is likely to hold. 
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It is true that some part of our monopoly we hold in common with 
the United Kingdom and Canada. This applies principally not to 
material facilities or to weapons, but to the availability of raw ma- 
terials, to theoretical knowledge, and to some elements of the know- 
how. 

It has been recognized that this monopoly could not be permanent. 
There have been valid differences of opinion on the time which it 
would take other nations to come abreast of our present position, or 
to surpass it; but it is generally admitted that during the next five 
to twenty years the situation will have changed profoundly. 

International control implies an acceptance from the outset of the 
fact that our monopoly can not last. It implies substituting for a 
competitive development of atomic armament a conscious, deliberate, 
and planned attempt to establish a security system among the nations 
of the world that would give protection against surprise attack with 
atomic weapons. Above all, it involves the substituting of develop- 
ments which are known to the world for developments by the several 
nations which might well remain more or less secret, and where the 
very fact of secrecy would be a constant source of fear, incitement 
and friction. 

Inherent in the adoption of any plan of international control is a 
probable acceleration — but only acceleration — of the rate at which 
our present monopoly will inevitably disappear, since our knowledge 
and our mastery of practical arts, and to some extent our physical 
installations, must ultimately be made available to an international 
agency in the process of establishing control. 

Let us consider, for example, the plan we recommend in this report. 

If adopted and executed in good faith, this will have reached a reason- 
ably full degree of operation in a period of years. At that time nearly 
all the factors making the present position of the United States in 
relation to atomic energy a preferred one will have been eliminated. 
For, when the plan is in full operation, no nation will be the legal 
owner of atomic weapons, of stockpiles of fissionable material or raw 
materials, or of the plants in which they can be produced. An at- 
tempt will have been made to establish a strategic balance in the 
geographical distribution of the internationally owned plants and stock- 
piles. 

The security which we see in the realization of this plan lies in the 
fact that it averts the danger of the surprise use of atomic weapons. 
The seizure by one nation of installations necessary for making atomic 
weapons would be not only a clear signal of warlike intent, but it 
would leave other nations in a position — either alone or in concert — 
to take counter-actions. The plan, of course, has other security pur- 
poses, less tangible but none the less important. For in the very fact 
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of cooperative effort among the nations of the world rests the hope we 
rightly hold for solving the problem of war itself. 

It is clear that it would be unwise to undertake a pl|u based on the 
proposals which we have put forward unless there were some valid 
hope that they would be entered into and carried through in good faith; 
nevertheless, we must provide against the hazard that there may not 
be such good faith and must ask ourselves this question: What will 
be the state of affairs should the plan be adopted with the intention 
of evasion or should evasion be undertaken by any nation during the 
years when it is being put into effect? 

The basis of mm present monopoly now lies in two father different 
things: knowledge, and physical facilities. The ultimate geographical 
balance toward which a plan for international controlfmust work will 
witness the loss of both kinds of monopoly. Knowledge will become 
general, and facilities will neither in their legal possession nor in their 
geographical distribution markedly favor any one nation. Although 
both elements of our present hegemony will thus disappear over a 
period of years, quite different considerations arc involved in the 
sharing of our knowledge and in the balancing of physical facilities. 

The Material Aspects of the Transition 

The transfer of such facilities to international control; the estab- 
lishment under international control of similar facilities in other 
nations; the creation of stockpiles; the gradual building up of groups 
of men skilled in the various necessary arts — these are changes which 
from their very nature will require time to bring about, and which 
can, within not too wide limits, be scheduled and controlled. In the 
discussions within the United N ations Commission leading up to the 
adoption of the charter for the Authority, and even more in the early 
planning phases of the Authority’s work, there wil. have to be some 
disclosure by us of theoretical information. But those discussions 
and these plans will not essentially alter the present superiority of the 
United States. They will not move its stockpiles of uranium or of 
fissionable material or its bombs or its operating planfp, and need not 
alter the operation of these plants. These disclosures of information, 
now secret, will not create in any other nation the experience and the 
know-how which are so great a part of our present position of 
superiority. 

No matter what may be the schedule of operations adopted, this 
situation cannot change overnight under any eircurasfances. Never- 
theless, it is clear that very serious consideration must be given to the 
scheduling of those physical and legal changes which Over a period of 
years will bring about a balanced international operation. On the 
one hand, the general principles underlying this scheduling will have 
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to be the subject of negotiation, and the outcome will in one form or 
another have to be written into the charter. The charter may, for 
instance, provide that some things should not be done before a specified 
number of years have elapsed, or before the activities of the Authority, 
let us say, in the field of raw materials, have reached a certain stage of 
effectiveness. On the other hand, the Authority itself may by charter 
provision be given responsibility and discretion in the planning of its 
activities. It may, for instance, be called upon to certify that it is in 
satisfactory control of the raw materials situation before it undertakes 
certain of its other functions. 

We are aware of the great importance which attaches to a prudent 
and reasonable scheduling of the step by step transition from our 
present position. But this problem is of a fundamentally different 
kind from those that have been discussed in this report. In this re- 
port we have attempted to discover and describe the conditions which, 
as we view the matter, a workable system of international control 
would have to satisfy. 

The consideration of the steps of transition by which the special 
position of the United States may be relinquished involves quite other 
values. The sequence, the ordering, and the timing of these steps 
may be decisive for the acceptability of the international controls, but 
they will not affect its operability. Therefore, they present problems 
of negotiation between the nations within the UNO in the course of 
agreeing upon a charter for the Atomic Development Authority. 
Such problems of negotiation, in our opinion, are separable from the 
nature of the objective of the negotiation. They are problems which 
cannot be solved now, because they depend, among other things, on 
the motivation of the participating nations, on the political back- 
ground of the negotiations, and on what may bo conceived to be the 
separate, as opposed to tho collective, interests of these nations. 

The extent to which special precautions need to be taken to preserve 
present American advantages must be importantly influenced by the 
character of tho negotiation and by the earnestness wdiich is mani- 
fested by the several nations in an attempt to solve the common prob- 
lems of international control. These questions lie in the domain of 
highest national policy in international relations. 

We are convinced that the first major activities of the Authority 
must be directed to obtaining cognizance and control over the raw 
materials situation. This control may of course be subject to limita- 
tions, defined in the charter, on the freedom of the Authority in its 
early operations to alter tho national distribution of raw materials. 

The problems of making a geological survey reliable and not prohibi- 
tively difficult are major technical problems. The raw materials con- 
trol will bring the Authority face to face with tho problem of access, 
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which is both a technical and a political problem. It will bring it face 
to face with the need for establishing its own research agencies and for 
their coordination with private and national ones. These undertak- 
ings are fundamental for the operation of the Authority and to all of 
its future prospect of success. 

There are other things which no doubt the Authority would wish to 
do at once. Without much delay it should set up laboratories for the 
study of nuclear physics and the technological problems that it must 
expect to encounter in its future work. It should attempt to establish 
suitable forms of liaison and interchange with private and national 
institutions working on atomic energy or on its applications or on the 
fundamental sciences which may be involved. In short, the Authority 
should get started on its research program and in establishing the 
patterns of its liaison with other agencies for which it will be responsible 
in the future. 

It would be desirable that even in the earliest days the Authority 
act to permit the use of radioactive tracer materials aid those labora- 
tory reactors which use small amounts of denatured active material, 
and which seem to provide such valuable tools for research in a variety 
of fields. 

The Authority may need to establish, even in its earliest days, 
planning boards to make studies of the difficult questions of stock- 
piling, power development, future plant construction; It may need to 
set up a system for the interim recording and accounting of operations 
in the field of raw materials, and in the production plants of the 
United States. 

These seem to us reasonable plans for initial operations. All the 
other operations of the Authority are certainly subject to scheduling. 

They may accompany these initial operations, or they may come 
later. But the control of raw materials is an essential prerequisite for 
all further progress and it is the first job that the Authority must 
undertake. It w T ill be a continuing activity, but what we are con- 
cerned with is that it should start. 

In considering the special position of the United States, there are, 
as we have seen, the following important components, the discon- 
tinuance or transfer of which to the jurisdiction of the Authority will 
have to be very carefully scheduled by international Negotiation: our 
raw material supplies; the plants at Oak Ridge Mid Hanford now 
operating to make atomic explosives; the stockpiles of bombs now in 
our possession; the stockpiles of undenatured fissionable materials; 
our atomic bomb plant and laboratory at Los Alamos. Our loss of 
monopoly in these elements cannot be indefinitely postponed. Some 
of the things we now have will have to cease; some will have to be 
transferred to the Authority; some will have to be paralleled by 
activities elsewhere. 
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Tlie scheduling will determine the rapidity with which a condition of 
international balance will replace our present position. Once the 
plan is fully in operation it will afford a great measure of security 
against surprise attack; it will provide clear danger signals and give us 
. time, if we take over the available facilities, to prepare for atomic 
warfare. The significant fact is that at all times during the transition 
period at least such facilities will continue to be located within the 
United States. Thus should there be a breakdown in the plan at any 
time during the transition, we shall be in a favorable position with 
regard to atomic weapons. 

Disclosure of Information as an Essential of International Action. 

One of the elements in the present monopoly of the United States 
is knowledge. This ranges all the way from purely theoretical matters 
to the intimate practical details of know-how. It is generally recog- 
nized that the transmission of any part, or all, of this knowledge to 
another nation could provide the basis for an acceleration of a rival 
effort to make atomic weapons. Even that part of our knowledge 
which is theoretical, which can be transmitted by word of mouth, by 
formula, or by written note is of value in this context. If such 
knowledge were available to a rival undertaking it would shorten the 
time needed for the solution of the practical problems of making atomic 
weapons, by eliminating certain unworkable alternatives, by fixing 
more definitely design features which depend on this theoretical 
knowledge, and by making it possible to undertake the various steps 
of the program more nearly in parallel, rather than in sequence. It is 
not, in our opinion, possible to give a reliable estimate of how much 
such revelation would shorten the time needed for a successful rival 
effort. It is conceivable that it would not be significantly shortened. 

It is conceivable that it might be shortened by a year or so. For an 
evaluation on this point depends on information, which is not available 
to us, on the detailed plans and policies of such a rival undertaking, as 
well as on their present state of knowledge. It is, of course, clear that 
even with all such theoretical knowledge available, a major program, 
surely las ting many years, is required for the actual production of 
atomic weapons. 

Our monopoly on knowledge cannot be, and should not be, lost at 
once. Hero again there are limitations on the scheduling inherent 
in the nature of our proposals, and in the nature of the deliberations 
necessary for their acceptance. But even with the recognition of 
these limitations, there is a rather wide freedom of choice in the actual 
scheduling of disclosures. Here considerations of acceptability and 
of general political background will make a decisive contribution. 

It is clear that the information, which this country alone has, can 
be divided more or less roughly into categories. The acceptance and 
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operation of the plan will require divulging certain categories of this 
information at successive times. A schedule can outline the point 
at which this must occur. In particular, there is a limited category 
of information which should be divulged in the early meetings of the 
United Nations Commission discussing those problems. There is a 
more extensive category which must be divulged some years hence 
after a charter has been adopted and the Atomic Development Au- 
thority is ready to start its operations; and there are other cate- 
gories that may be reserved until the Authority later undertakes 
some of the subsequent stages of its operations, for instance, those 
that involve research on weapons. We are convinced that under 
the plan proposed in this report such scheduling is possible, though 
it is clear, as we have pointed out, that many factors beyond the 
scope of this report, and involving the highest considerations of 
international policy, will be involved in such schedules. We wish to 
emphasize that it will involve an initial divulging of information, 
which is justifiable in view of the importance of early progress on the 
path of international cooperation. 

It is true, as the Secretary of State has said, that there is nothing 
in the Eesolution setting up the Atomic Energy Commission that 
compels the United States to produce information for the use of the 
United Nations Commission. But the point that needs to be em- 
phasized is that unless we are prepared to provide -the information 
essential to an understanding of the problem, the Commission itself 
cannot even begin the task that has been assigned :o it. 

Let us examine in a little more detail the nature of the information 
which is required in the early stages. What is important for the 
discussions in the United Nations Organization Commission is that 
the Members and their technical advisers have an understanding of 
the problem of the international control of atomic energy and of the 
elements of the proposals that the United States member will put 
forward. They must be in a position to understand what the prospects 
for constructive applications of atomic energy are and to appreciate 
the nature of the safeguards which the plan we here propose affords. 

They must be in a position to evaluate alternatives which may arise, 
and to have insight into the rather complex interrelations of the 
various activities in this field. Above all they must have a sound 
enough overall knowledge of the field as a whole to recognize that no 
relevant or significant matters have been withheld. Uor the process 
of reaching common agreement on measures of international control 
presupposes an adequate community of knowledge of fact. Much 
of the information which is required for this purpose is already widely 
known. We are convinced, however, that there are further items now 
held by us as secret without which the necessary insight will be 
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difficult to obtain. These items are of a theoretical and descriptive 
nature and have in large part to do with the constructive applications 
of atomic energy. In our opinion, they arc largely qualitative; and 
they involve almost nothing of know-how. 

On the other hand, when the Atomic Development Authority is in 
existence and undertakes operations in a given field, it must have made 
available to it all information bearing on that field — practical as well 
as theoretical. Thus, if the Authority, as its first major undertaking, 
attempts to obtain control of raw materials, we must be prepared to 
make available to it all knowledge bearing on this problem. This 
will, of course, be a common obligation on all participating nations. 
Conversely, should it by charter agreement be determined that 
research and development in the field of atomic explosives will bo 
undertaken by the Authority only at a late date, the specific techno- 
logical information relating to such developments would not be 
required by it in the earlier phases. It is important to bear in mind 
that before the Authority can undertake some of its functions, such as 
the construction of reactors or the development of power, it will have 
to spend some time in planning these activities and in research directed 
toward them, and that information must be made available early 
enough to mako such planning and research effective. 

These are examples of requirements for information by the Atomic 
Development Authority at certain stages of its progress. In ac- 
cepting the plan here recommended for international control, the 
United States will be committed to making available this information 
at the time, and in the full measure required by the operating neces- 
sities. Once the sequence and timing of stages has been fixed by 
negotiation and agreement between the nations, a minimum rate of 
disclosure of information will have been fixed by the agreement as well. 

A too cautious release of information to the Atomic Development 
Authority might in fact have the effect of preventing it from ever 
Coming to life. For one of the decisive responsibilities of the Authority 
is the establishment and maintenance of the security of the world 
against atomic warfare. It must be encouraged to exercise that 
responsibility, and to obtain for itself the technical mastery that is 
essential. 

We may further clarify the nature of the disclosures required by 
this board’s proposals by a reference to a report. We have had the 
opportunity to examine in detail a report of December, 1945, pre- 
pared for the Manhattan District by its Committee on Declassifica- 
tion, a committee of seven scientists, including the wartime heads of 
nil the major laboratories of the Project. 1 This Committee was 

i Membership of this Committee included R. F. Bacher, A. H. Compton, E. O. 
Lawrence, J. R. Oppenheimer, F. G. Spcdding, H. C. Urey, and R. C. Tolman, 
Chairman. 
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directed to report on a policy of declassification — that is disclosure — 
of scientific and technical material now classified as Secret, a policy 
which would best promote the national welfare , and protect the national 
security . In interpreting its directive the Committee limited itself 
to a consideration of these objectives in the absence of any system of 
international control. It recommended against declassification at the 
present time of a very considerable body of technical, technological, 
industrial, and ordnance information, that is information bearing 
directly on the manufacture of weapons and the design and operation 
of production plants. But it recommended the prompt declassifica- 
tion of a large body of scientific fact and of technical information of 
non-critical nature and wide applicability. It expressed the view 
that the further declassification of critical items of basic theoretical 
knowledge would conduce, not only to the national welfare, but to 
the long-term national security as well — no doubt because of the 
damaging effect which continued secrecy in these matters could have 
on our own scientific and technical progress. Corresponding to these 
distinctions, the Committee divided our secret scientific and technical 
information into three categories, the first of which it recommended 
for immediate declassification; the second of which It recommended 
for eventual declassification in the interests of long term, national 
security of the United States; and for the third of which it recom- 
mended against declassification in the absence of effective interna- 
tional control. We have tried to see what technical Information this 
board would find essential for the sort of understanding that must be 
established as a basis for discussion in the UNO Commission, and to 
compare this with the items listed in the report of the Committee on 
Declassification. Many of the facts needed are alrrnly public; many 
are included in Class One; the remainder are all In Class Two, and 
comprise perhaps one-third of the items there listed. It is important 
again to emphasize that the Declassification Committee's recommenda- 
tion was aimed at furthering our own long-term national security in 
the absence of international measures. 

We wish to emphasize that the initial disclosures will place in the 
hands of a nation (should it be acting in bad faith) information which 
could lead to an acceleration of an atomic armamen t program. We do 
not regard this circumstance as in any way peculiar to the plan recom- 
mended in this report. It is inherent in the concept of international 
control. The adoption of any workable scheme of international con- 
trol may shorten the time during which the United States has a posi- 
tion as favorable as it has today. We cannot be sme of this, but we 
must be prepared for it. 
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In this section wc have been discussing the problem of transition to 
international control as it affects the security of the United States, 
During this transition the United States’ present position of monopoly 
may be lost somewhat more rapidly than would be the case without 
international action. But without such action the monopoly would in 
time disappear in any event. Should the worst happen and, during 
the transition period, the entire effort collapse, the United States 
will at all times be in a favorable position with regard to atomic 
weapons. This favorable position will depend upon material things; 
less and less will it rest upon keeping nations and individuals ignorant. 

When fully in operation the plan herein proposed can provide a great 
measure of security against surprise attack. It can do much more than 
' that. It can create deterrents to the initiation of schemes of aggres- 
sion, and it can establish patterns of cooperation among nations, the 
extension of which may even contribute to the solution of the problem 
of war itself. When the plan is in full operation there will no longer be 
secrets about atomic energy. We believe that this is the firmest basis 
of security; for in the long term there can be no international control 
and no international cooperation which does not presuppose an inter- 
national community of knowledge. 

Chester I. Barnard 
J. Tt. Oppenheimer 
Charles A, Thomas 
Harry A. Winne 
David E. Lilientiial, 
Chairman 
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